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PROLOGUE 
THE VISION OF AN EARTHLY PARADISE 


the phantasy and the harsh realism that have made 
the Slav what he is. 

With them were Russian Jews, gifted with the imagina- 
tion, the tenacity and the organizing ability that mark 
their race. 

They were, one and all, dreamers—the Josephs of their 
generation ! 

They dreamed of an Earthly Paradise! Year after 
year they cherished this dream—in prison, in exile, even 
on the scaffold itself. Many of them died for it, died under 
the knout and by hangman’s rope, unafraid. Many spent 
long years in Siberian exile. Many more became outcasts 
and wanderers, living in poverty in Geneva, Paris or London. 

What was the fashion of their vision ? 

The Earthly Paradise was to be, first, Free. 

Czarism, with its armies, its police, its hosts of spies, 
its censors, its ignorance, its corruption and its inefficiency, 
was to go. All its associations of Court and State, of class 
divisions, titles and ancient dignities were to go with it. 

Nationalism was to be replaced by universal brother- 
hood. 

Private property was to be wiped out. Usury, profiteer- 
ing and extortion, the exploitation of the poor and all 
the ugly accretions that have gathered around the acquisition 


and accumulation of wealth were to disappear. 
ul 


= WERE Russians—Slavs, with all the intensity, 
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The Church was to be deprived of power. These reformers 
saw the Church as the willing agent of reaction, the 
encourager of ignorance and the most potent weapon of 
autocracy. 

All men were to be brothers, working each, not for indi- 
vidual gain, but for the general well-being. 

The care of everyone was to be the concern of all. 
Children were to have the best, for on them depended the 
future of the State. The sick and the aged would be guarded 
from want. 

All able-bodied men were to work, and all women too, 
for in this ideal State all differences in the rights or duties 
of the sexes were as far as possible to disappear. But work 
was to be light and easy. Science was to be cultivated to 
conserve human energy. The most remote peasant was to 
have his electric power which, at the turn of a switch, would 
banish the dark terrors of the long winter nights and end 
nine-tenths of his ancient drudgery. 

The new State was to employ the weapons of Capitalism 
for the benefit of all. Land was to be cultivated in modern 
fashion, on a large scale, with electric power and labour- 
saving machinery, managed co-operatively by the peasants 
themselves. 

Manufactures would be directed by trusts, greater and 
more powerful than Steel Trust or Oil Trust in its prime. 
These trusts, ever working for economy and efficiency, would 
be owned and directed by the people. 

All the costly machinery of trade was to be scrapped. 
The peasant was to exchange his surplus food-stuffs for the 
manufactures of the townsman, without hoarding or stint. 
. Big-scale industry, big-scale farming, national distribu- 
tion on the basis of exchange and the abolition of the waste 
of industrial competition were to be the economic founda- 
tions of the new prosperity. 
ies ke leisure and abundance, life was to be 

ghest plane. Education was to be universal. 
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All men were to be free to think and trained to think. The 
great treasures of art, literature and music were to be placed 
within reach of all, and the humblest workers were to be 
taught to appreciate them. The people were to rule, and 
bureaucracy, the ancient curse of Russia, was to end. 

An Earthly Paradise ! 

Time after time these dreamers fought that their visions 
might become actualities. But Czarism had armies, police 
and prisons behind it. Effort after effort ended in disaster. 

Then came the upheaval of the Great War. In November 
I91I7 one small group stepped into supreme power. These 
men, a few weeks before hunted, proscribed and poverty- 
stricken, suddenly found themselves in control of Russia, 
with one-twelfth of the human race and one-seventh of the 
earth’s surface under their sway. 

What happened then ? 

That is what I went to Russia to learn. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SHADOW OF THE KREMLIN 


ture to go to Russia. Permits were difficult to secure. 

It took me three months to obtain mine. Old friends, 
at the first whisper of my purpose, travelled far to dissuade 
me. Fellow members of my favourite club discussed holding 
a funeral banquet before my departure. I was warned 
by one high authority that if I escaped prison I would be 
very, very fortunate. Had he warned me against the dangers 
of typhus from dirt and vermin he would have done me 
better service. 

When I packed my bag before leaving London I picked 
out my shabbiest clothes, not to offend the misery of the 
place. As for a dress suit 

The main route to Russia is via Riga, the capital of 
the newly formed state of Latvia. Twice a week special 
through coaches leave for Moscow, the journey occupying 
between one and a half and four days, according to weather 
conditions and fuel supply. My compartment was a section 
of an old Russian coach. Some of the windows had been 
broken and had been boarded up, for glass was very scarce. 
The compressed gas plant was not working, and we had to 
rely for light upon candles. But the train was clean, and the 
Soviet conductor was as attentive as though he had been 
reared in the traditions of the Midland Railway of England. 
My surprise was not that things were bad, but that they 
were not much worse. 

There were several other Englishmen and Americans on 
board, Government officials and relief agents. We cooked 
our own food, exchanged experiences, revived ancient tales 
and made the trip a picnic. 

I anticipated an elaborate examination on the frontier, 
or at least a close scrutiny of all my papers. Only a few 

2 17 


[ THE autumn of 1921 it was still something of an adven- 
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days before one man had returned to Riga with a picturesque 
account of how he was held up, hemmed in by soldiers with 
bayonets, and threatened with all manner of violence. Others 
had told similar tales. My experience each time I crossed 
the frontier was more prosaic. Customs officials and an 
agent of the Che-ka, the Bolshevist political police, walked 
through our car, glanced at my compartment, asked who I 
was, and passed on. 

Let me attempt to picture Moscow as I found it on my 
arrival. The main public buildings and the forty times 
forty churches had been scarce touched by the Revolution. 
One tower of the Kremlin had been damaged, and its top 
was surrounded by scaffolding. Otherwise the old red 
walls showed barely a trace of civil war. The streets were 
shabby and depressing, and the roadways very much out 
of repair. Hundreds of houses were in ruins. Many had 
been torn down during the previous three winters for fuel. 
One large apartment house had been set alight by artillery 
fire during the revolutionary fighting, and still stood, a 
gaping ruin. Very few shops were open, and what were 
dealt mostly in food-stuffs or articles de luxe for ladies. 
Trading was largely done in the big public markets, where 
hundreds of stalls displayed simple food-stuffs and second- 
hand wares. Here commission agents offered fur coats, 
dresses and curios for sale, the possessions of the once well- 
to-do, sacrificed in order to buy food. People were shabby, 
but not in rags. Boots were fairly good. There was less 
distress visible on the streets than can be seen during winter 
time in the dock-side suburbs of London. One’s first 
impression was that the accounts of the poverty and misery 
of Moscow that had been published abroad had been much 
over-coloured and exaggerated. I had reason afterwards, 
however, to modify this impression. 

The Kremlin, the ancient fortress city within the city 
of Moscow, was closed to the public and well guarded by a 
considerable garrison of Bolshevist troops. Here were the 
headquarters of the Soviet Government. The statues of 
the Czars and the heroes of the Empire, which formerly 
occupied many prominent sites, had disappeared. Imme- 
diately under the wall of the Kremlin, in the Red Square, 
was a cemetery for heroes of the Commune who had died 
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fighting for the Revolution. Among them was the grave 
of John Reed, an American journalist and magazine writer, 
who had thrown in his lot with the Communists, had become 
one of their leading propagandists, and had died of typhus. 

The churches were still open, and their bells—-always 
one of the distinctive features of Moscow—daily invited to 
service. The congregations had greatly diminished. ‘“ Our 
numbers have declined, but our quality has improved,” one 
faithful Christian assured me. 

When the Czars ruled, more people made the sign of the 
Cross when passing religious buildings in Moscow than in 
any other city known to me in the world. Now most of the 
outward genuflexion had ceased. The one spot where people 
still paused to make the sign of faith was outside the Iberian 
Chapel, at the gateway of the Red Square. This chapel is 
the most sacred in Russia, for here the miracle-working 
picture of the Iberian Virgin is housed. The Soviet authori- 
ties had put a plaque on the wall to the side with a quota- 
tion from Karl Marx to show their sentiments :— 


““ RELIGION—THE OPIUM OF THE PEOPLE.”’ 


But peasant and former aristocrat, ragged ishvoshtchik and 
shabby, sad-faced gentlewoman ignored the plaque, bowed 
their heads and crossed themselves as before when they 
passed by. 

Hotels were only open to privileged guests. The Slavian- 
ski Bazaar, the most famous of them, was a picture of 
desolation. It looked as though it had been raided and 
cleared. The Metropole, long known as one of the most 
comfortable hotels in Europe, was now a nest of Government 
departments and the headquarters of the Foreign Office. 
Other hotels had been taken over for public work. Several 
were still run by the Government as guest-houses. The Luxe 
was reserved for Labour delegates and democratic political 
Jeputations from foreign countries. It was comfortable and 
well managed, warm, clean, and with a good table. The 
Savoy, to which most foreign journalists were sent, was in 
1 very different state. Its walls swarmed with vermin and 
here were rats in abundance. There were already signs of 
mprovement, however, even in the Savoy, and by a few 
nonths later it was transformed and was able to boast 
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convenient rooms and the best restaurant of any hotel in 
Moscow. The rats, however, remained. 

There was a third guest-house for visitors, the most 
famous of all—the palace of a sugar king in the Sofiyskaia 
Naberejnaia across the Moscow river, directly opposite the 
palace of the Czars. Here was a house typical of wasteful 
wealth. It seemed, when one walked through its rooms, as 
though the sole object of its old owner had been to spend 
as much money as possible on it. Everything was the most 
costly of its kind. The pictures on the walls were a fortune 
in themselves. The furniture of a single room would have 
supported many a family for a score of years. 

The sugar king’s palace was reputedly the most comfort- 
able house in Moscow. Everyone thought me fortunate 
when I was given quarters there. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, I should add that the Soviet authorities charged their 
guests rent for their rooms, as they were quite right to do. 
The charges did not err on the side of moderation. 

Several of the empty shops in the centre of the city had 
been taken by various Communist organizations and used 
as propaganda centres. The splendid Nobles’ Club was now 
a trade union headquarters. One great corner shop facing 
the side of the Opera House was filled with ghastly cartoons 
in the newest art proclaiming the horrors of the famine in 
the Volga regions. 

All building operations had ceased at the beginning of 
the Revolution, although the bullet marks on many houses 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Kremlin, caused by 
the street fighting, had now been plastered over and con- 
cealed. Here stood houses half built, with the walls bare 
and gaunt, and with the old scaffolding about them as it 
was left four years before. 

Many of the private palaces in the Pretchistenska, the 
Belgravia of Moscow, were split up into tenements. In the 
first days of the Revolution the poor had poured out of 
their slums and invaded the quarters of the wealthy. In 
their slum homes they had been packed away three and 
four families in a room, for housing conditions in Moscow 
for the working classes were scandalously bad. Now they 
seized the spacious homes of the rich and encamped in them, 
tearing down their splendours for fuel, spoiling what they 
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could not burn, putting little iron heating stoves in the 
centres of great drawing-rooms, and turning palaces into 
slums. 

On the night of my arrival I went to the Opera House, 
one of the largest and most handsome in the world. The 
place was packed. The ticket-seller gave me a gesture of 
dismissal. It was not even necessary for her to open the 
guichet to tell me that I could not get in. 

I sought out a high official. Find a place? Absurd! 
There was not even standing room. He, however, sent me 
to one yet higher, and the higher man brought out the 
Commissary. A seat was found for me in the front stalls. 
What became of the unhappy patron who was turned out to 
make room for me I did not think it polite to inquire. 

The house was packed, and a wonderful throng it was. 
I should have described most of the people in the stalls, 
had it been a British crowd, as belonging to the semi- 
professional classes. Some of the men wore moujiks’ 
blouses. Numbers were in uniform. A few, a very few, 
were in evening or semi-evening dress. 

The attire of the women was equally varied. Most were 
in blouses and skirts. Several wore very fine furs. Here 
and there was a lady who possessed handsome jewels. A 
few were in evening dress, not very pronounced. A fair 
number had done their best to make their dresses semi- 
evening. They were striving, in the language of Carlyle, 
“to blandish down the grimness of Republican austerity 
and re-civilize mankind.” 

. The performance was beyond praise. London or New 
York may have as good five hundred years hence. Colour, 
harmony, music, artistes, moved in one magnificent whole. 
- It was ballet night—ballet Russe. The audience was worthy 
of the performance, critical, appreciative, understanding. 

At the end of the first act I found myself standing on 
my feet, one of a crowd, cheering, clapping, shouting. 
Often after that night I crept back to the Opera House, 
to find in the music and the harmony some rest of soul in 
this city of perplexing problems. It took Moscow to teach 
me that music could have a message for me. 

Next morning I went to a Government bread-store, near 
the centre of the city. Better equipped than many, it had 
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an outer room where people could wait, in place of standing 
in queues in the cold and wet streets for their turn. 

There were piles of bread in the window, the blackest I 
had ever seen. Certainly a little would go a very long way. 
The rooms were packed with people waiting for food. There 
was one throng around the ticket window, where their papers 
were signed. There was another throng in front or? ihe 
counter waiting for bread. Most of the women looked 
very tired. The atmosphere was hot and fcetid. Some- 
times, I am told, they waited for hours, and at the 
end had to go away empty, all supplies having been 
exhausted. 

Even as I walked through the streets, absorbing impres- 
sions of a city that I had once known well, I could not fail 
to notice the signs of new life. Not only was fresh activity 
showing behind the walls of the old shops, but there was a 
stir visible among the people. They were beginning to 
rouse themselves from the apathy that had fallen on them 
after the Revolution had broken up so many of their lives. 
Lenin had announced his new policy. Private enterprise 
was to be once more permitted ; personal rights were to be 
restored. 

Many people had at first received the news with suspicion 
and scepticism. “‘It is all a trick on the part of the 
Che-ka,”’ one old trader told me. (You will hear much of 
the Che-ka before we have done.) ‘‘It is all a trick. They 
know that many of us have succeeded in hiding our stores, 
in spite of their requisitions, or in concealing our money. 
They want us to bring them out. Then, when we have 
started business and shown what we have, they will seize 
our goods and hurry us off to prison.” 

The first traders recommenced business in doubt and 
fear. They only displayed a few goods at a time. Some 
of them carried their stores in their pockets, in order to 
avoid discovery. Gradually they learned that the new 
policy was no trick. High Soviet officials were among their 
best customers! The police smiled at them! The munici- 
pality was offering to help them to make a better show! 
The thing must be right ! 

The Communist plan had promised so many good things. 
Profiteering, exploitation and the oppression of the poor 
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were to cease. Under the Communist rule every family 
was guaranteed free lodging, free light, free food and free 
transit. Amusements were cheap and abundant. The Opera 
was almost free. Rent had ceased with the Revolution. 
Children were fed and tended by the authorities. You had 
free clothes, and Government barbers even gave you a free 
shave. There was no taxation, no income-tax, no rates, 
no school fees, none of the usual costs that weigh down the 
man of the West. 

In practice it proved unendurable. The State could 
only distribute what it had to give. Even the State could 
not manufacture something out of nothing. When people 
knew that they would receive the same rations as others, 
whether they worked hard or not, they ceased to work. 
When the peasant discovered that however much he grew he 
would only be allowed to keep sufficient for his own family, he 
grew enough for his own family and no more. The idealist 
might preach as he would. The average man was not ripe 
for a system which demanded altruism, patriotism and 
unselfishness for its success. Moscow, like Russia as a 
whole, had become poorer and poorer. The factories had 
ceased to manufacture. The national gold reserve had 
dwindled almost to vanishing point. Rebellion, invasion, 
civil war and blockade had added to the misery. Then 
famine had come as a culminating horror. There were 
weeks when all that the State had to give the people day 
after day was a slice of black bread apiece. There were days 
in 1919 when it seemed as though every house had its dead 
—perished from hunger and disease. 

People—Communists and non-Communists alike—still 
talked with horror of the black days of 1919. The armies 
of the Whites, aided by the Allies, were then threatening 
even Moscow. The British fleet was blockading the northern 
ports. There were conspiracies in the capital itself, and 
every person suspected of treason was arrested, until the 
gaols were gorged. Justice was sharp, hard and blind. 
One’s friends disappeared, none knew why. Often enough 
they were never heard of again. Food was so scarce and 
rations so low that people were perpetually hungry. If 
you attempted to buy more than your mean few ounces 
of bread, you and the person who sold to you were both 
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liable to ‘arrest and long imprisonment. Fuel was very 
scarce, and Moscow winters are cold and long. 

In the autumn of 1921 the worst was over. Things 
were improving every day. The bitterest enemies of the 
Commune admitted that. Food was, more plentiful. You 
were now free to buy what you could. The streets were 
better lit. You could invite your friends to a dance or an 
evening’s entertainment without courting the attention of 
the police. Supplies of all kinds were pouring in. Every 
week saw old restrictions removed and more individual 
liberty allowed. 

Moscow was once more the capital of Russia. The 
Kremlin had been restored to its ancient place as the heart 
of the nation. Under the Soviet system of Government 
people were visiting here all the time, representative men 
and women from Chita and Petrograd, Archangel and 
Bukhara, and all the districts between, Here was the 
real living heart of the nation. 

No man could traverse these ancient streets without 
obtaining some glimpse at least of the historic background 
which lends its rich colouring to Russian life. The old 
walls of the Kremlin, with their buttresses, sally-ports and 
massive gates, the buildings within, Byzantine, Arabesque 
and Slavianski, with their towers and minarets, their wonder- 
ful domes of gold and grey, red and blue, moulded in every 
oval form of fantastic beauty, rank worthily among the most 
entrancing pictures in stone that the world has to show. 
The Red Square, with its records of ancient beauty, cruelty 
and wrong, the old Chinese quarter, the modern splendid 
palaces and halls, all proclaim a city rich in tradition, tich 
in historic sense, rich in a living present and a vivid past. 

I do not wonder that the leaders of the Commune, 
although they started as advocates of non-nationalism, 
found the longer they absorbed the atmosphere of Moscow 
the more their sense of Russian nationality developed. 
Their souls would have been dead indeed had it been 
otherwise. 

Tragic and difficult as the situation was, even towards 
the end of 1g21, one realized that the suffering and the 


misery were but phases of a great national illness making, 
not for death, but for recovery. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE KREMLIN _95 


Sometimes on these autumn afternoons, walking over 
the Kamenni Bridge, I would look eastwards. The setting 
sun illumined the city spread out before me: Kremlin and 
river, tower, turret and battlement, the distant white walls 
of the palace of charity on the river’s left and the 
towers of the churches beyond, all reflected its golden glory. 
As the sun set lower still, one distant object stood out, 
flaming and glittering heavenwards. It was a giant golden 
cross, raised so far above the great church which it 
crowned that from where I stood it seemed to hang 
unsupported in the air. It was the symbol of hope—hope 
for New Russia. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MEN BEHIND THE MACHINE 


of town workers. The fundamental idea on which 

it was based was that society is divided into two 
classes, the workers (the proletariat) and the bourgeoisie 
(or to give it its Russian form, the ‘‘ bour-joie’’). Under 
this name are included all who are not manual workers. 
There exists between these two classes, so the Communists 
teach, an inevitable conflict that can only be ended by the 
destruction or absorption of the bourgeoisie. 

The primary aim of the Communist party when it 
acquired power was to establish the dictatorship of the 
working classes and to destroy the capitalist system. 

It proposed to accomplish this by :— 


aes REVOLUTION of 1917 was primarily a Revolution 


1. The complete abolition of private property in land, 
including real estate in cities. 

2. The abolition of private trading. 

3. The expropriation by the State of all means of pro- 
duction and of all sources of wealth, including 
factories and mines, these to be administered and 
controlled as far as possible by the working men 
themselves. 

4. The abolition of the old laws, justiciary and courts of 
justice, to be replaced by People’s Courts, presided 
over by judges “‘ elected by the working masses and 
solely from the working classes.’”’ In the absence 
of new laws, the judges were to be guided in their 
decisions and sentences by “the Revolutionary 
Conscience.”’ 

5. The immediate expropriation by the State of national 
and commercial banks and other financial institu- 
tions, the monopolization of banks by the State, 


the destruction of private credit, and the eventual 
26 
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abolition of money for a system of barter and 
exchange. 

6. The concentration of power in the hands of the 
working classes by :— 

(a) Excluding the bourgeoisie from the elec- 
torate. 

(0) Placing military power solely in the hands of 
the workers. 

7. The enforcement of the principle that every man and 
woman of working age must work, the State making 
itself directly responsible for the maintenance of 
everybody. 


This avowedly ‘‘ class”’ programme was framed not by 
working men, but by members of the very class which 
Communism proposes to destroy. Nearly all the leaders 
of Communism come from the professional classes. Out of 
the sixteen People’s Commissars, who form the supreme 
administrative group in Russia to-day, fifteen are profes- 
sional men or University graduates, and most graduates 
with high honours. 

First among them comes N. Lenin (Vladimir Ilyitch 
Ulianov, to give him his family name), fifty-two years old, 
son of a school inspector in the Volga region, a member 
of the Kazan University and a lawyer. Lenin had been 
brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere. One of his 
brothers was hanged for attempting to shoot the Czar, 
Alexander III. He himself as a young man became an 
ardent disciple of Karl Marx, and began organizing trade 
unions. He was arrested several times, imprisoned and 
sent to exile in Siberia. From there he returned, living 
for many years in Geneva and Paris, often in great poverty, 
devoting himself to a close study of economics and working 
as a journalist and revolutionary organizer. He adopted 
the name of Lenin as a nom de révolution after his return 
from exile on the Lena goldfields. 

The Russian revolutionists in the early part of the 
present century were divided into two main groups—the 
Social Democrats and the Social Revolutionists. The latter 
were Terrorists. The Social Democrats, to whom Lenin 
belonged, repudiated the policy of individual vendettas, 
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because they realized that these did not advance their 
cause. They relied upon the arming and the education of 
working men in order to bring about general mass risings. 
They had an elaborately organized, underground movement, 
directed partly in Russia and partly from Switzerland, with 
kindred associations of exiled Russians throughout Europe 
and America. They showed their hand in 1905, in a series 
_ of uprisings throughout Russia, culminating in a long battle 
in Moscow, when they were completely defeated. Many were 
killed, many more were sent to exile, and for the time the 
movement seemed crushed. 

About this time, too, the Social Democrats split into 
two warring groups—the Bolshevists (from the word 
bolshé, greater), so called because at the time they secured 
a majority, and the Menshevists (menshé, less), the minority 
group. The Bolshevists were in favour of the extreme 
enforcement of Communist doctrine. The Menshevists, the 
more moderate party, were in favour of concessions. Lenin, 
who had for some time been recognized as the real leader 
of the Social Democrats, took a strong line in favour of 
extreme Communism, and for some years his public energies 
seemed to be even more devoted to fighting the Menshevists 
than to battling with Czarism. 

When the Great War broke out and many Socialists 
weakened, Lenin stood firmer than ever. He did every- 
thing in his power to induce the working men of Europe 
to refuse to fight. After the First Russian Revolution in 
March 1917 he sought to return to Russia. He knew that 
the Allies would not admit him via France and England, 
so he proposed to obtain a passport through Germany as a 
deaf and dumb Swede. Finally he applied directly to the 
Germans in his own name. 

The German Intelligence Department was well enough 
informed to know that this man and his friends would be 
of more service to them than an army corps. The passport 
was granted, and a special train was provided to take Lenin 
and his associates through. 

Within a few weeks of his arrival Lenin had created 
such disturbance in the new moderate Socialist Government 
that he was proscribed and had to flee from Petrograd. 
He was the directing genius of the abortive July uprising. 
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Hunted with bloodhounds, he escaped across the Finnish 
frontier. He lay for weeks hidden in a haystack, and for 
some time he was sheltered in the home of the Chief of 
Police in Helsingfors, who was one of his disciples. He 
crossed the frontier disguised as a fireman on a train. 

When he appeared in Petrograd again it was as the 
head of the triumphant Communists, on November 7, 1917 
(October 25 by the old Russian calendar) and as the most 
powerful man in Russia. Lenin to-day is regarded by his 
followers with a reverence and devotion difficult to realize. 
His portrait, in soft cap and lounge suit, is seen everywhere, 
its only rival being the portrait of Karl Marx, whose Das 
Kapital was the first economic textbook of the Revolution. 

When one comes to inquire the reason of the veneration 
in which he is held, it is not at first easy to discover it. He 
is no orator ; he is no heroic figure; he has no particular 
gifts as a writer. His secret is twofold. First, he is the 
master-brain of the Communists, the man who sees ahead, 
and sees clearly. Long before the Revolution he had 
established an absolute intellectual domination over all his 
colleagues. That domination has grown. Next, he has 
courage. He is not afraid to own when he is wrong. He 
has proved himself willing to revise his opinions when he 
finds that theories and practice do not fit. He thought 
out the problems of the administration of a great State 
inside the walls of the Bibliothéque Nationale during his 
years of exile; but when he found that the theories which 
seemed perfect in the study were working badly in actual 
practice, he was the first to jettison them. It was he who, 
against the will of his colleagues, carried the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk with Germany, because he knew that Russia could 
fight no longer. It was he who prevented the adoption 
of a policy of the absolute militarization of industry. It 
was he who finally forced the new economic policy on his 
amazed and dismayed comrades. And it was he who, when 
he thought that concessions had gone far enough, called a 
halt a second time, reversed gears, and sent the machine 
slowly backwards. ; 

In the winter of 1921-22 Lenin was busy trying to 
make the people of Russia work in place of talk. He rated 
them soundly, and they loved him for it. ‘“‘ There is no 
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bamboozling Lenin,” say the peasants when they read his 
lectures to them, ‘‘and he does not try to bamboozle us.’ 

In the summer of 1918 a Social Revolutionist, Fanny 
Kaplan, shot and wounded Lenin in the head. It was 
considered unsafe to attempt to extract the bullet, a dum- 
dum, and for years afterwards he suffered continually. 
Not until early in 1922 was the extraction attempted and 
successfully accomplished. At first all seemed favourable. 
“T have been very ill; I am now quite well,” he wrote 
early in June to a friend of mine. His friends insisted on 
his taking a rest, his doctors were openly uneasy, and at 
last he consented to go for a rest in the country. He had 
barely been there for a few days before there came the worst 
breakdown of all. He was kept from all work for many 
months. In October, amid general rejoicing, he returned 
to office, full of energy and enthusiasm. But he still shows 
signs of the ordeal through which he has passed. 

Lenin’s life as supreme man in Russia is marked by 
its simplicity. His clothes are often enough quite shabby. 
In his two rooms in the Kremlin he concentrates himself 
upon work. A passionate student and reader, he devours 
every new book in English or French dealing with the social 
movement. He keeps in close touch by interviews and by 
telephone with every branch of Communist activity. Care- 
less of ordinary luxuries or comforts, indifferent to society, 
he is a type of the man absorbed by one overwhelming 
idea. His only recreation when well is hunting. His country 
home is on one of the former estates of the Morosovs, the 
textile plutocrats. When he was ill and the world was 
waiting daily news of his death, he was driving his doctors 
distracted by demanding another secretary, in order that 
he might do still more work. He speaks and writes English 
moderately well, but hesitatingly, and is always apologizing 
in his letters for his imperfect knowledge of our language. 


1 Since writing the above, I have read a description of Lenin, from the 
Communist point of view, in John Reed’s Ten Days that Shook the Wovld 


(New York, 1922). Mr. Reed describes Lenin when he appeared in Petrograd 
in November 1917 :— 


“A short, stocky figure, with a big head set down in his shoulders, bald 
and bulging. Little eyes, a snubbish nose, generous mouth and heavy chin 
clean-shaven now, but already beginning to bristle with the well-known 
beard of his past and future. Dressed in shabby clothes, his trousers much 
too long for him. Unimpressive to be the idol of a mob, loved and revered 
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Lenin’s greatest colleague, Trotsky (L. D. Bronstein), is 
becoming more and more known as a military leader. His 
favourite portrait to-day is in a military dress. A few 
months ago he worked through and passed out in the higher 
staff college course, like an Army officer seeking promotion. 
He has brought the Russian Army to a degree of organiza- 
tion and discipline exceeding that known before the war. 

A stern, strong, hard face, with close-set mouth and 
powerful jaw ; a man of great physique, a born commander 
and leader. People are already beginning to call him 
Russia’s coming Napoleon and to invent stories of his early 
years. ‘‘ When he was only twenty-two,’’ one man who 
claimed to have known him in his youth declared, ‘he 
told us all that he would conquer the world. He will do 
so yet.”” And there are more impossible things than that 
some day Trotsky, at the head of his victorious armies, 
should dictate terms from Berlin to a submissive Central 
Europe. 

Lenin and Trotsky are in many ways opposites. Both 
were journalists. Lenin is a Slav, Trotsky is of Jewish 
descent, and his genius has much of the brilliance of his 
race. He, too, graduated in Siberian exile, and had the 
glamour of a romantic and daring escape to freedom. 
Trotsky, the son of a prosperous settler in a Jewish agri- 
cultural colony in the Ukraine, is and looks an orator. 
There are many who would rank him as the most wonderful 
orator in the world to-day. He radiates vitality. He can 
talk to masses of angry, rebellious working people, furious 
with hunger and disappointment, and turn their hunger and 
misery into enthusiasm and fury against the enemy. He 
can go to a disheartened and defeated army, and by his 
speeches and personal example arouse them to attack and 
defeat their foe. His personal courage is remarkable even in 
a land of brave men. In the various civil wars, from 1917 
to 1920, he was always found at the place of the greatest 
peril. When Judenitch was at the very gates of Petrograd 


as perhaps few leaders in history have been. A strange popular leader— 
a leader purely by virtue of intellect; colourless, humourless, uncompro- 
mising and detached, without picturesque idiosyncrasies—but with the 
power of explaining profound ideas in simple terms, of analysing a concrete 
situation. And combined with shrewdness, the greatest intellectual 


audacity.” 
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he rushed up, took command, and defeated Judenitch in 
his hour of victory. He himself led his own men in attack. 

‘We had to hurry ourselves,” some of his men told me 
afterwards. ‘‘ He moved so quick against the Whites that 
if we had not run after him he would have attacked alone. 
We could not let him do that.” 

Every Red soldier has some fresh tale to tell of Trotsky, 
and every tale is to his credit. 

Trotsky is a brilliant writer, a great organizer and a 
born administrator. He is a tireless worker, and has a 
systematic mind, which gives him a big advantage over 
many of his Russian colleagues. 

It is customary to write of Lenin and Trotsky as the 
heads of two rival forces inside Communism. Those who 
do so may find themselves mistaken. Lenin and Trotsky 
are rather the two colleagues who, seeing things from some- 
what different points of view, are yet in accord about their 
final purpose. They have their differences of opinion, but 
these are more the divergent views of colleagues loyal to 
each other than the conflicts of men planning or desiring 
each other’s ruin. Before the Revolution Trotsky en- 
deavoured to bring about a reconciliation between the 
Bolshevists and Menshevists. In recent years it has been 
customary to speak of him as even more extreme than 
Lenin. This is not altogether true. Trotsky proposed the 
first modifications of the first Communist economic policy. 
Two things have earned him a reputation as an extremist. 
He would have maintained the war with Germany to the end 
rather than accept the terms Germany demanded. And 
when Labour slacked, and threatened to ruin the Commune 
by its slackness, Trotsky would have militarized industry 
and compelled working men to give a full day’s work by 
the same methods that the soldier is made to do his duty. 

When Chicherin, Commissary for Foreign Affairs, or in 
other words Foreign Minister, burst on an astonished diplo- 
matic Europe at Genoa, the world rubbed its eyes. He 
wore a silk hat! He accepted the hospitality of the King 
of Italy with the grace of a courtier! He succeeded in 
centring the attention of the Press of the world on himself 
while the great statesmen of Europe were neglected ! 

Up to this time Chicherin had seemed to be a signature 
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on Bolshevist Notes to the Powers rather than a real man— 
Notes so clever, sometimes so needlessly provocative, that 
they kept Ministries working overtime replying to them. 
Now here was the man himself! Yet diplomatic Europe 
‘ought not to have forgotten that Chicherin had been in 
the old days of Czarism one of the Corps Diplomatique. 
A member of an old noble family, he was always somewhat 
unconventional in his views, and his friends and relatives 
smiled pityingly on what they considered “ poor Gogo’s ” 
amiable eccentricities. When, however, Chicherin adopted 
poverty, forsook office, and settled first in Berlin and then 
in London asa revolutionary organizer, people realized that 
he was in earnest. He lived for some time in a small square 
to the north of Euston Road. 

Chicherin has many unusual qualities. He is genuinely 
democratic. The sentries at his door will assure you that 
the great man knows all about their families and them- 
selves. They tell a story in the Foreign Office in Moscow 
of how when the cleaners came one morning to tend to 
his office they found him sleeping on a bench there. He 
had given up his own room to a working man who was 
without a home. 

He works day and night, often not finishing up until 
four or five in the morning. Seventeen hours is his average 
day’s work. His usual hour for interviews is after midnight. 
He likes to do everything himself, and is very orderly and 
systematic. Rumour has it that he plays the flute. Close 
0 his office where he works is a big strong-room where he 
seeps his secret documents. If these could be published 
he world would wake up. My last sight of him was between 
ne and two in the morning, half bending, turning the key 
n the door of his strong-room. He guards its treasures 
umself. No man who knows Chicherin doubts his sincerity. 

Leo Kaminev (Rosenfeld), Chairman of the Moscow 
oviet, in other words Governor of Moscow, is one of the 
uner group of Communist rulers. He comes from a Jewish 
umily, and his father was an engineer in the Caucasus. 
aminev, quiet, practical and business-like, might well be, 
9 judge from his appearance, a busy consulting engineer 
imself. To-day he sits in the inner room in the old palace 
f the Governor-Generals of Moscow, ruling the city, and on 
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the whole ruling it very well. He has been an active 
Revolutionist for twenty years. He became closely con- 
nected with Lenin, was for a time editor of the Pravda, 
the Communist daily, and led the Bolshevist group in the 
first Duma. To-day he is the third most powerful man 
in Russia. 

Kaminev has the reputation in Communist circles of 
being a Moderate. Before the Second Revolution of 1917 
he and Zinoviev took open stand in a letter to Lenin against 
the attempt to overthrow the Provisional Government, 
declaring that if the Bolshevists succeeded they could only 
maintain themselves by terror, and terror would be a menace 
to revolution. He, however, afterwards joined Lenin in 
the new Government. When Lenin adopted the new 
economic policy, modifying Communism, Kaminev was 
one of his most enthusiastic supporters. He knew in 
Czarist days both prison and exile, and by an irony of fate 
his own father was killed some years ago by the workers. 

The one outstanding working man in the group of Com- 
munist leaders is Kalinin, a farmer’s son and a mechanic 
at the great Putilov workshops at Petrograd. Kalinin 
became the President of the All-Russian Executive Council 
in due course, which is the nearest approach to the office 
of President of the Russian Republic that the State has. 

Of all the figures in the little group, Kalinin occupies 
a place distinctly his own. In his distant village home 
his old mother, who regards her son’s career half with pride, 
half with fear—for she is devoutly religious, and he as a 
Communist is against all religion—will tell you how her 
boy in his early days was ever studying, ever reading, ever 
seeking knowledge. Kalinin was chosen by his fellow 
workmen to represent them. In his high office he to this 
day retains his simple manners, the kindly speech and the 
generous enthusiasm of earlier years. He spends two-thirds 
of his time in a special train, travelling over Russia to 
keep in direct contact with all classes of people. He is 
accessible to everybody. When he is in Moscow it is one 
of the sights of the city to visit his office and watch the 
crowds of peasants and town workers going to him with 
their grievances. He has a staff of helpers whose sole busi- 
ness it is to seek out things that are wrong and to put 
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them right, to find cases of injustice and to remedy them, 
to help to bring happiness to the people. They do their 
work well. The woman who comes tearfully to Kalinin’s 
office with a prayer for mercy for her husband in prison 
receives a kindly hearing. Kalinin has power to pardon, 
and he uses it very freely. He talks to the people, farmers 
and soldiers—talks not as an orator, but as an old farmer 
talking to other farmers. He maintains his democratic 
traditions and does everything for himself, A genuine, 
lovable man. The bitterest enemies of the Commune have 
nothing to say against Kalinin. 

G. Zinoviev, ruler of Petrograd, is one of the figures in 
the Communist firmament difficult to place. There is no 
doubt about his views. He is whole-heartedly and relent- 
lessly Communist. There was a time when his friends 
hoped that he might become Lenin’s successor. He was 
his close companion and alter ego in exile. He shared many 
perils with him. He is Lenin’s biographer. He is one of 
the two foremost figures in the organization of the body 
that governs the Government of Russia—the Communist 
International. He is an orator, enjoys great popularity in 
Many provincial cities, and his portrait hangs in some offices 
second only in size to that of Lenin himself. 

And yet, when one mentions Zinoviev’s name in high 
circles to-day, you do not find it enthusiastically greeted. 
Many Communists consider that he has been too drastic in 
his treatment of the old bourgeoisie of Petrograd. That is 
not the only thing they store up against him. 

Zinoviev’s grip of the inner organization of the Com- 
munist party is shared by one other, Radek, formerly Polish 
member in the German Reichstag and a great authority 
in deciding the foreign policy of the Commune. He is a 
wonderful talker. Bukharin, editor of the Pravda, a brilliant 
young man, is one of the ablest pamphleteers and political 
writers of our age. 

Leonid Krassin, the Russian representative in England, 
was an engineer, and chief manager in Russia for the Siemens- 
Schuckert works, Martens, for a time Russian representative 
in the United States, was also an engineer, representative 
n England and America of the great Demidov metallurgical 
works and inventor of one of the Diesel engines, Martens 
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has taken a strong line in endeavouring to moderate Com- 
munist policy—so strong that some of his comrades eye him 
doubtfully. 

Anatol Lunacharsky, Commissary of Education and the 
Fine Arts, is a journalist who lived:so long in exile in Paris 
that he has become in looks, in speech, almost in thought, 
a Parisian. A very attractive man, Lunacharsky. To me, 
the man who saw that the Titians and Murillos of the 
Hermitage in Petrograd were preserved unharmed during 
the wild years of revolt, must always stand in a favour- 
able light. I tell later something of what Lunacharsky 
did to save Russian Opera and Drama. His educational 
policy has crumbled under his hands owing to lack of 
money, lack of teachers, and, shall I add, narrow dogma- 
tism. He writes plays and has them produced. Being 
merciful, I will say no more about them. 

Maxim Litvinov was a bank manager in the Caucasus 
when he became engaged in revolutionary affairs. He lived 
later for a time in exile in London, where he earned his 
bread as private teacher of the Russian language and 
married the niece of a well-known British journalist-knight. 
To-day he is Assistant-Commissioner of Foreign Affairs 
and presides over the Foreign Office in Chicherin’s absence. 
In December 1922 he directed in person the abortive 
Conference on the disarmament of the Border States. 

Krylenko, the leading jurist of the Commune, and the 
man who has had very big part in laying down its new code 
of laws, was originally a “‘ war officer’? in the Army. He 
was the idol of the soldiers, as the old authorities discovered 
when they tried to imprison him on account of his advanced 
opinions. He has the reputation of being the man who 
curbed the power of the Che-ka. Of moderate height and 
strongly built, he is one of the most dominating and eloquent 
counsel I have ever heard plead in a law court. 

Georges Rakovsky, born in Bulgaria, Rumanian by 
descent and Ukrainian by adoption, is the great power in 
South Russia, serving as head of People’s Commissars 
for the Ukraine. He is Russia’s spellbinder, a clever 
diplomatist, whose frankness of speech and manner intrigues 
and attracts all publicists who meet him. He is aided 
in his work by his very clever wife. 
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Last, but by no means least, comes Dzjerzhinsky, regarded 
by the outside world as the incarnation of the Terror. Mild- 
mannered, blue-eyed and quiet-spoken, the real man is an 
amazing contrast to the usual idea of him. He is an idealist, 
‘with the relentlessness of the high-purposed fanatic. 

In the days of the Czarist Government, when most of 
the revolutionary leaders were driven abroad in exile, some 
had to remain in Russia conducting operations there. No 
work could well be more perilous. Dzjerzhinsky was chosen 
for this lot. He was often in prison, often a secret fugitive. 
Between 1897 and 1917 he spent eleven years in prison, 
nine of them at hard labour in chains. Many tales are told 
by his old friends of his doings in prison, how whenever 
possible he took the hardest tasks on himself, and how he 
defied his gaolers in every way possible. 

He was arrested altogether six times and three times 
sentenced to exile. Sent into captivity in 1897, he soon 
escaped. Caught again in 1900, it took him two years before 
he could get away, for he was a specially watched prisoner 
now. He was free in time to take a big hand in organizing 
the revolt of 1905, and was once more arrested in that 
year, but was released in 1906 under the general amnesty. 
This time he kept out of prison until 1912 Once again 
caught, there was to be no freedom for him now. The 
authorities took very good care of him, and he remained 
chained and at hard labour for nearly seven years, until 
the March Revolution of 1917 brought him liberty. 

After the November Revolution, Dzjerzhinsky’s comrades 
gave him the work of organizing the political police, the 
Che-ka. In the winter of 1921, when the Russian railways 
were near total ruin, he took over control of them, and in 
a few months transformed them. Dzjerzhinsky is efficiency 
personified. His work at the Che-ka and on the railway is 
described later. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW THE NEW POOR LIVE 


very unusual street seller, a fine-looking old gentle- 
man, with intellectual features and cultivated voice. 

‘““ What were you before you sold bootlaces ? ” my friend 
asked. 

““T was a member of the last Duma” (the Russian 
Constitutional Parliament), the old gentleman replied. He 
had been quite a famous member of the Duma, I afterwards 
learned. 

In Moscow I chanced to notice that my ishvoshtchik 
was not of the usual type. I questioned him. He had no 
false shame in telling about himself. In the old days 
he had been an export merchant, with branches in Paris 
and London. The Revolution came and his business 
disappeared. For a time he waited, hoping that things 
would come back. Then he faced realities, bought a cab 
and plied for hire. “‘ I am doiug very well,” he said. “It 
is a much easier life.”’ 

In Omsk an acquaintance pointed out to me the drummer 
in the orchestra, a slim, upright, grey-bearded, middle-aged 
man. He was in the old days one of the chief military 
judges in Siberia. In the interval between the acts he 
strolled along the promenade greeting his friends with as 
much grace as though he were still enjoying the rank 
of General. And his friends were as glad to see him as 
when he and they were rich. 

These are chance illustrations out of hundreds of thousands 
of what has happened in Russia. 

Immediately after the establishment of the Soviet 
Government efforts were made to equalize as far as possible 
the conditions of life for all classes. The Communists did 
not attempt, and did not profess to attempt, an absolute 
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equality. All personal property became in effect the property 
of the State. You held your house or your apartment so 
far as the State chose to allow you to do so. You were 
liable to be turned out, or to have other people sent to share 
your home. Nothing was more bitterly resented by the 
formerly well-to-do than this. The family of a professional 
man occupying an apartment of four or five rooms would 
find a chauffeur and his wife given two of their rooms and 
a minor official another. The authorities said that they 
could not help themselves. House accommodation was very 
inadequate. Immediately the seat of Government was trans- 
ferred from Petrograd to Moscow, large numbers of people 
had crowded in. There were not enough rooms to go round, 
and people must share what there were. 

House Committees were established, consisting of one or 
two men sympathetic to Communism, in each house or block, 
to supervise their neighbours, to see that all available room 
was fully used, to attend to repairs—this did not involve much 
effort, for practically no repairs were done—to watch any 
lodgers or temporary visitors, and to detect conspiracies 
against the Government. 

If a householder wished to do anything outside his usual 
routine of life, he had first to obtain the signature of the 
President of the House Committee. This system enabled 
a close watch, such as Czarism had never been able to accom- 
plish, to be kept on everyone. 

All were supposed to work. This was one of the cardinal 
principles of the Commune. In the old days the middle 
class and upper class Russian despised manual work ; 
even though he may call himself a Communist, he despises 
it to this day. Everyone in the old middle and upper classes 
who had any influence escaped manual work still by taking 
up some post under the Government. Government offices 
abounded in clerks and inspectors. There were Government 
inspectors galore, inspectors of inspectors, and again in- 
spectors over them. Officialism grew to an extent 
undreamed of before. Forms, papers, permits, requisitions 
and dockets became the curse of everyday life. The slowness 
of the officials and the delays in getting anything through 
were beyond anything that I had previously known. This 
was partly due to the very hard conditions under which 
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the work was done. They were paid trivial salaries, their 
food allowances were small, and their offices were usually 
unwarmed even in the depths of the winter. Girl clerks 
sat day after day wrapped up in all the clothes they 
could put on, half freezing, hungry all the time, with 
their brains so numbed that they could not think clearly. 
They could only fumble about with their papers. Five good 
clerks properly fed and warmed could have done more and 
done it better than one hundred kept as these were. 

The Communist leaders were well aware of the danger 
of this growth of bureaucracy. It was against all their 
principles and ideas. It had come to them against their 
desire, and they were doing their best to find methods to 
lessen the evil. Within the next few weeks they did actually 
succeed in enormously reducing the army of officials. But 
early in October 1921, when I first arrived, officialism was 
at its height. 

When Communism came all unearned incomes ended. 
The formerly well-to-do no longer received rents, interest on 
investments, or profits of any kind. The banks were taken 
over by the State and closed. Pensions and gratuities 
terminated. Private employers ceased to pay wages. Stocks 
of gold, silver and precious stones, food, and reserves of 
every kind were requisitioned by the State, and careful 
search was made in private houses to discover hidden 
hoards. 

A vast army of people who had formerly lived in abund- 
ance found themselves suddenly entirely deprived of every- 
thing. The old aristocracy and the old haute bourgeoisie were 
the worst off. Men and women who had to battle for bread in 
olden days knew how to make the best of hard conditions. 
These others had always, until now, found their bread 
waiting for them. 

The struggle that followed was often enough tragic. 
The best proof of the depth of the misery of the people was 
seen in the aged looks on the faces of large numbers of men 
and women of the old wealthy classes. ‘‘ One year of this 
life ages you as much as ten years under ordinary con- 
ditions,’’ one experienced doctor told me. 

‘“ How old are you?” the wives of some of my Russian 
friends would ask me. When I told them, they would 
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declare that it was impossible. Their husbands, ten years 
-younger than me, looked twenty years older. The husband 
would be called up. We would be compared, and the deep 
lines of age on his face could not fail to be observed. I 
would glance at the wife and see her haggard face, and then 
look away at a photograph on a table of a young, handsome, 
smiling woman. That was she five years ago. She did not 
seem the same. 

Some wilted under this strain. One of my most pitiful 
experiences was to visit the homes of folk one had once 
known as dainty and refined, and to find them dirty, grimy, 
slatternly and ragged. They had lost heart. Having to 
do everything for themselves, they had let their homes go 
to wrack and ruin. Their children were dirty. They had 
neglected even to keep themselves clean, and had sunk 
into a condition of abject misery. 

Others faced the situation bravely, and adapted them- 
selves to it. Old generals and high army officers were glad 
to obtain the most menial posts. Great landowners of 
yesterday and their wives counted themselves fortunate 
when they could obtain work as attendants or translators, 
or assistants of any kind. I shall never forget how one 
great lady of yesterday hugged a bit of soap that I was 
about to throw away. 

One of the most encouraging activities in Moscow 
was the educational work of the Commune, not only for 
children, but for adults. It was tremendously hampered, 
however, by shortage of money, and many teachers lived 
in a condition of chronic hunger. One of them described her 
life to me. 

“We are paid a little over 20,000 roubles (then about 
1s. 6d.) a month,’’ she said, ‘‘ but by getting special work 
allowances we can make this up to about 36,000 roubles. 
Our salaries are now some months in arrears.” 

“How do you live?” I asked. ‘‘ Bread costs 5,000 
roubles a pound. This means that with a month’s 
full salary, if it is paid, you can only earn an equivalent 
of about seven pounds of bread. You cannot exist on 
that.” 

“ Most of us take up other work as well,’ the teacher 
replied. ‘I myself am very fortunate. I have some extra 
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teaching in the University that entitles me to the special 
rations allowed for the University professors and teachers. 
Most of us take private pupils. We arrange night classes. 
Recently the parents in many districts of Moscow formed 
associations to help the teachers. They saw that we could 
not exist on our salaries, so they arranged to subscribe more 
for us. The authorities, however, objected to this on 
the ground that it might lead to favouritism. The 
children of parents who could afford to give us anything 
would be treated better than the others. 

‘‘ When a teacher is married, his wife works as well as 
himself, and they both receive allowances. I know one 
head of a school and his wife who go off together each morning 
to work. They leave their little babies shut up in their 
room with no one to look after them, and come back each 
night wondering what may have happened to them in the 
interval. There are, of course, some cases of old teachers 
who are almost starving to death.” 

Up to the middle of the summer of 1921 scarcely any 
shops were open, and the few that did business did it in a 
furtive fashion. The streets were like the avenues of the 
dead. Without shopping and without business, life seemed 
at a standstill. People wanted something different from the 
Government rations of rye bread and potato or herring 
soup. Standardized food, like standardized housing or 
standardized clothes, is hateful to most men. Food was 
bought in underhand fashion; country people smuggled 
through supplies somehow. Families that had managed to 
retain part of their homes sold their furniture and all 
their precious possessions bit by bit for bread. 

“We lived on our chiffonier last month,’ one lady, the 
wife of a professor, told me. ‘‘ Before that we lived off a 
fine drawing-room suite. We had quite a spell of existence 
off our grand piano, and I still have a few bits of jewellery 
left which I am going to barter away. But for these we 
would starve.” 

An Anglo-Russian girl friend of mine had been visiting 
an old lady who was dying. It was during the worst spell 
of the Government rationing period. She wanted to find 
something for the old lady to eat, something to tempt her 
appetite, something different from the heavy black bread 
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served out as the daily pyok (ration). She had money, 
but there was nowhere where she could buy anything. In 
the evening she walked down street after street, seeking 
any glimmer of light down the dark roadways that might 
indicate that people were ready to do business. At last she 
saw a peasant woman moving slowly along the road with 
a little packet bulging from her arm. She went up to her 
and asked if she had anything to sell. The woman looked 
suspiciously at her, wondering if she were a spy of the police. 
Then she showed her a few onions. These were borne back 
in triumph. Luxury! 

There was a shortage of everything in the early days of 
the winter of 1921. Even when the shops began to open 
they had few or no fresh supplies, but merely stocks that 
had been saved from the old times. One might search a 
dozen of them in vain for the simplest articles of necessity. 
Should you, however, want an article of luxury, you could 
probably find it, for these had long since ceased to be in 
great demand. The hospitals were short of supplies, short 
of bandages, chloroform and medicines. Fuel was scarce, and 
some of the early winter days were very cold. 

In the guest-house in Sofiyskaia Naberejnaia, where I 
lived, we reckoned ourselves among the best cared for in 
the city. It was certain that if there was food or fuel to 
be had anywhere, the guest-house would have it. But 
there came days when even the guest-house stocks ran 
low. Part of our heating apparatus was out of order, and 
it was difficult to obtain skilled mechanics to repair it. I 
had a slight attack of influenza, could not raise my head 
from my pillow, and sent for a doctor, who wrote out a long 
prescription. We dispatched a messenger with it to several 
public drug stores, but from all he came back empty-handed. 
They had no medicines, and could not serve us. It did 
not matter much in my case, anyway. My influenza was 
trifling. But what if it had been a child with diphtheria, 
whose life depended upon obtaining anti-toxin, or a man 
suffering from an arterial wound, whose wound could not be 
bound up because there were no bandages ? 

I sought out one old acquaintance, in 1914 the manager 
of a big business. He had started in that business as a lad, 
and had risen step by step, finishing up with several thousand 
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men under him. On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
joining the firm he had been given a number of shares and a 
testimonial signed by the staff. He then lived in a luxurious 
apartment next to the works, and had a considerable sum 
of money in the bank. In the early days of the war he 
put his jewels and gold in the bank for safe keeping. He 
had several substantial investments, one of them a share 
in the ownership of a big block of business premises. 

The Revolution came. His business was closed, and his 
money in the bank, together with his gold and jewels, were 
taken over by the authorities. Rent ceased. Soldiers 
turned him out of his apartment, which was wanted as 
offices. He had literally nothing left but the clothes he 
stood up in. 

I found him a shrivelled, shrunken, aged man, living 
with his wife in two rooms on the outskirts of the city, his 
face seared with deep lines, his mind almost atrophied with 
the miseries and the aimlessness of his existence. He was 
hopeless. 

Let me add a sequel to this. Four months afterwards, 
returning from Siberia, I came across my old friend again. 
He was walking erect, his face was smiling, and some of the 
lines had disappeared from his forehead and from around 
his eyes. He was a new man. 

“What has happened to you?” I asked him. “ You 
look twenty years younger.” 

He grippedmyhand. ‘“‘lamworking,”’ hesaid. ‘‘ Think 
of it! We are going to restart our old business. We have 
all sorts of plans. Everything will come right.”’ 

To one at least the new economic policy had brought 
happiness. 

A man I knew had been a wealthy and prosperous citizen. 
The Revolution cost him everything. One day he went to 
his doctor. 

“ Doctor,”’ he said, ‘‘ I: want you to tell me the truth. 
Am I insane ? ”’ 

The doctor looked at him, not understanding. 
“Insane?” he said; “‘ what do you mean ? Why do you 
ask such a question ? ”’ 

“ Please, doctor, do not play with me. I know that you 
never tell people who are insane that they ave insane, but 
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I want you to tell me the real truth this time. You are an 
old friend. I appeal to you to do it.” 

““T do not know what nonsense you are talking,’ the 
doctor said brusquely. ‘‘ But why do you ask me?” 

“Well,”’ said my friend, ‘‘I have been noticing the 
condition of things around. Now, either other people are 
insane to have allowed life to come to this pass, or I am 
insane, and am simply imagining that an absurd condition 
of affairs exists while it exists really only in my brain. It 
seems much more reasonable that I should be mad, although 
I do not know it, than that everyone else should be. And 
yet I do not feel a madman. Doctor, tell me the truth.” 


CHAPTER IV 
PETROGRAD UNDER THE RED FLAG 


WY he 1s Charlie Chaplin ? 
In conversation across the dinner table I had 


chanced to mention Chaplin’s work. My com- 
panions were familiar in old days with Western life. They 
once knew Paris and London, Vienna and Nice, almost better 
than their own city. Not one had heard the mime’s name. 
Yet this was Petrograd, the great northern port of Russia, 
its main sea-gate. 

The simple question brought home the real isolation of 
the land. I was accustomed by now to have interrogations 
rained on me by people who had been long cut off from 
Western life. Men of science, hungry for latest details of 
what was happening in their own special spheres, would take 
me on one side and hurl me hopelessly out of my depths. 
A famous archeologist demanded that I should tell him 
everything about the latest explorations in Palestine and 
Northern Africa, and in particular about the results 
obtained by using aeroplanes for discovering hidden cities. 
An engineer wanted to know about Edison’s son, of whose 
accomplishments strange tales had come through. I, alas! 
did not know that Edison had a son. An Oriental expert 
who had recently discovered some ancient manuscripts in 
Turkestan desired details of the latest ‘‘ finds” in the 
British Museum. Had I a copy of the new Museum 
Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts 2? Could I obtain one ? 

Ihave met thirsty menin Australian deserts, with tongues 
swollen and bodies inflamed for lack of water. I have never 
met men so thirsty as were these professors of Petrograd 
for knowledge. The tantalizing minor details that I knew 
only made them the more eager for the real facts. Seven 
years of war, civil war, blockade and poverty had cut them 
completely off from the outside world. 
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There were no newspapers except official or semi-official 
journals. When I arrived at Petrograd it was not possible 
to buy even these papers. Some copies were distributed in 
certain public offices. Others were posted on the walls for 
the general public, and you had to stand and read them in 
the open. 

There was not a foreign newspaper for sale in Petrograd 
or throughout Russia. A few could be seen at the Foreign 
Office in the Morskaya. I examined the collection there, 
and found four pages of an illustrated supplement of a 
Sunday New York Herald of August 1920, and a section of a 
Manchester Guardian Weekly over a year old. 

People had grimmer facts to occupy their minds. A 
doctor friend seemed preoccupied. 

““T must perform some operations on Tuesday,” he said. 
““We have no chloroform in our hospital, and we cannot 
obtain any.” 

I reached Petrograd from Moscow late in October rg2t. 
There was a marked difference between the atmosphere 
of the two places. Moscow was before the Revolution 
eminently a middle-class city ; Petrograd was the home of 
the Czars, and of people whose interests centred around the 
Court. In Moscow Communists and the general public 
seemed to be coming more closely together. There had, it 
is true, been minor .conspiracies, relentlessly suppressed. 
_ Many hugged bitterness in their hearts, and had sad tales 
to tell of friends and relations shot or vanished. But every- 
one was tired of strife. I did not hear the “‘ Internationale,”’ 
the battle hymn of the Commune, sung once in Moscow in 
several weeks, and did not see a political procession. Nor 
did I detect so much as a quiver of active revolt against the 
Government. The mass of people accepted it, whether they 
liked it or not. 

In Petrograd the lines were more sharply drawn. The 
city is close to the Finnish border, where an active movement 
against Communism is maintained to this day. The Petro- 
grad Communists were more aggressive, and Monarchists and 
Menshevists, not to speak of covert Social Revolutionaries, 
were more openly resentful. 

A decked bust of Karl Marx occupied the place of honour 
in my hotel, and many red flags were hung on the walls. I 
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heard the ‘‘ Internationale’ so often that I soon came to 
know it by heart. Before I had been in the city twelve 
hours I encountered a procession of sailors and workers 
with red flag ahead. People seemed to take a delight in 
seeing how far they could go in daring their new rulers, 
criticizing the powers that be with a freedom that made me 
wonder. 

A gentlewoman in a fine fur coat was buying some black 
bread in a shop where I went for food. She turned to me 
and spoke in French. 

“ You are English, are you not ? What do you think 
of our city ? Beautiful, is it not ? Surely monsieur must 
be an admirer of our political institutions ? ”’ 

Half a dozen questions were rained on me. I avoided 
direct replies as far as I could, for it was not my purpose 
to wear my opinions on my sleeves. Suddenly Madame’s 
voice sank to a whisper. 

“Tell me, monsieur, when are you English coming to 
help us again? When will your troops arrive? Will you 
come in the spring ? ”’ 

She may have been a sincere, if indiscreet, Monarchist. 
Equally, she may have been a spy, seeking to learn if I 
had any sinister purpose in my visit. Happily, I was in 
the most fortunate possible position for dealing with spies. 
I had nothing to conceal ! 

In Moscow I heard few protests; here I heard many. 
The city seemed to be fermenting. ‘“‘ We are, all of us, 
in one vast prison,’’ was said to me again and again. I 
should have thought myself trebly criminal had I, directly 
or indirectly, encouraged this unrest. Any non-Russian, 
or any person living outside Russia, who seeks to spread 
discontent assumes a heavy responsibility. The Communist 
party holds absolute power. All that outside interven- 
tion can do is to give a fresh blood-bath to this blood- 
drenched city. 

Only a few months before Petrograd had a drastic 
warning. Sixty-one persons—professors, ex-officers, women 
and girls—were executed, after trial, on a charge of taking 
part in a conspiracy to overthrow the Soviet Government. 
Grim tales were told of how the facts were extorted from one 
man who was suspected, and how the plot was discovered. 
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Pravda, the Communist daily, published an account running 
into twelve columns, giving details of the charges and 
sentences. 

According to this account, a group of anti-revolu- 
tionists, headed by Professor Manouchine, set to work in co- 
operation with counter-revolutionists in Finland. They 
imported explosives, tried to enlist bands of workmen in 
different factories, and formed a Petrograd Fighting Organiza- 
tion (P.B.O.), under the leadership of Professor Vladimir 
Tagantzev and Colonel Schverdov. To test their explosives, 
they blew up the monument to Volodarsky, the Communist 
leader killed by Social Revolutionaries in 1918. They were 
assisted by an agent of the Finnish Intelligence Department, 
U. P. Herman, who died fighting when an attempt was made 
to arrest himon the frontier. A military branch, under Colonel 
Ivanov, planned the seizure of Petrograd, dividing it into 
regions, each under its own leader. Ivanov enlisted a number 
of naval officers, who were to seize the railway and cut off 
Petrograd from Moscow. The fighting organization had, 
it was claimed, made numerous attacks during two months 
on Communists, killing seven and severely wounding eight, 

The naval men planned to seize several torpedo boats 
at Kronstadt and bring them up the Neva to help in the 
fighting. It was reported that on one occasion they 
attempted to blow up and plunder a special train carrying 
Krassin, and only failed because they were too late in reach- 
ing a certain point. 

Orlovski, with many noms de guerre, a peasant sailor of 
the Baltic Fleet, aged thirty-two, was one of the active 
conspirators. He had on a previous occasion been tried as 
a spy and sentenced to be shot, but had escaped. He was 
responsible for the Volodarsky explosion, and foremost in all 
manner of Terroristic enterprises, and had worked in close 
touch with foreign Intelligence Departments. 

The list of the prisoners included the names of many 
women, some of them little more than girls. Tatiana Arnhold 
and Euphpraxy Antifova, an old lady of sixty-eight, were 
shot for allowing the conspirators to meet in their lodgings. 
Other names were Olga Lund, aged sixty, Maria Komarova, 
aged twenty, Alexandra Perminova, aged twenty-four, and 
Olga Rafailova, a girl student, age not mentioned. 
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I heard much of the Che-ka. One rarely attended a party 
where there were not some recently released from the Che-ka 
prison. ‘‘I must not stay out late, or my wife will think 
the Che-ka have taken me,” was a common excuse when a 
man left early. ; 

At least one-half of the people with whom I came in 
contact had been in prison at one time or the other during 
the past four years, some for only a few days, some for over 
a year. Most of them had been incarcerated for no special 
offence, but as ‘‘suspects.”’ They were bour-jo1re. They 
had been much in contact with foreigners. They had talked 
with people under suspicion, or visited their homes. 

Some of their experiences had been unspeakably tragic. 
Take a typical one. A daughter was arrested on suspicion 
as a counter-revolutionary, and her father visited her in 
prison, and was thereupon arrested too. He, allowed out 
after a few months, died from hardships of prison life a 
few days after his release. His wife, heart-broken, died soon 
after. The daughter, still in prison, was made a physical 
wreck by typhus, caught through the filthy and overcrowded 
conditions under which she was kept there. There was really 
nothing against these people. They were only ‘ suspects.” 

The Che-ka certainly exercised its powers of arrest very 
freely. Its offices, in the Goro-Kova, with prison under- 
neath, were the most dreaded house in Petrograd. I 
determined to see them for myself. When I told my friends 
of the old bourgeoisie, they regarded me as you would look 
on a fool who proposed to fly on a self-made glider from 
the dome of St. Paul’s, or to dive from Brooklyn Bridge. 

The headquarters of the Che-ka were heavily guarded. 
There were armed sentries at the door, more inside the 
door, and two half-way up the staircase. Semionov, the head 
of the Petrograd Extraordinary Commission—to give the 
Che-ka its full name—would receive me, I was told. I found 
myself escorted into a big, orderly office, with diagrams and 
work charts on the walls, and telephones and bells con- 
veniently to hand on the big central table. It might have 
been the office of the executive of a New York Corporation. 

The only document on the table was a daily typewritten 
précis from the world’s Press. The man waiting for me 
was evidently in the early thirties, young, fair like a Scandi- 
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navian, with laughing eyes and strong jaw—not the kind I 
should have picked out as an exponent of the Terror. 

Semionov gave me a warm welcome. He was glad, I 
think, to have opportunity to state his case. He pointed 
out in the course of a long talk that every country finds it 
necessary in times of unrest to have a political police. 
Czardom had its gendarmerie, England has its Scotland 
House, and Russia its Extraordinary Commission. 

“We are not an independent body,” said Semionov. 
“We work under the order and regulation of the All-Russia 
Executive Committee, the voice of the peasants and workers 
of Russia. We have to maintain constant battle with 
active revolutionists, who are being reinforced all the time 
from abroad. There is war between us and the counter- 
revolutionists. War is a rough and hard thing, but the 
charges of cruelty brought against us are false. In 
the early years of Revolution, when everything was in a 
tumult, irregularities may have occurred. But not to-day. 
If any agent of the Che-ka was found ill-treating a prisoner 
during examination, we would bring him to trial. I was a 
prisoner myself for many years, a political prisoner in the 
days of the Czars. I know too well the miseries of the 
prisoner’s lot to wish to add to them. We strive to release 
all we can safely release as soon as we can. We have a 
velvet glove for those willing to reform, but an iron hand 
for those who seek to overthrow the State.” 

I suggested to Semionov that he should allow me to 
go over the cells beneath us. Of what happened in those 
cells I had heard many dreadful tales. Semionov at once 
assented, and offered to escort me through the prison. As 
we went down the cold stone staircase to the basement below 
I could not but reflect how many had passed the same way 
in recent years never to mount to daylight again. 

We came first to a series of unoccupied cells, for prisoners 
being passed on to other penal establishments after sentence. 
This section was evidently new, for the rooms were clean, 
the wooden beds and mattresses were fresh, and there was 
a shower bath for the use of the inmates. We passed next 
to a large apartment where prisoners were held awaiting 
trial. Large as it was, it was crowded to excess. It had 
thirty beds around the walls, but there were seventy-nine 
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prisoners in the room. In other words, more than half of 
them had each night to lie on the floor, waiting their turn 
for a share of the beds. 

This overcrowding, Semionov explained, was due to 
reconstruction now proceeding in parts of the prison. They 
were re-building, cleaning and improving part of the prison. 
I saw the section in course of reconstruction later on. But 
in many prisons this overcrowding is still a normal condition 
of things. 

The prisoners were a mixed lot, political suspects, 
speculators, criminals, sailors, business men, and a priest, 
the last being charged, I was told, with a degrading moral 
offence. Some looked like ordinary traders or merchants, 
as they were. They were all being detained for interroga- 
tion before trial. They had no books or papers, as these 
might form a means of communicating with the outside 
world. They were apparently without other occupation. 
I talked freely with them, and they put forward some of 
their comrades to state their case to me. 

They agreed in denying that any “ third degree ’’ methods 
of physical cruelty were used against them. They repeatedly 
complained, however, that many of them had been arrested 
without cause, and they were being kept in prison for many 
months without trial. 

“When our cases are heard,’ said one man, “ at least 
half of us will be let go, because we have done nothing. 
But the difficulty is that we cannot get a hearing.” 

There were complaints about the monotony of the prison 
food, which consisted mainly of black bread, potatoes and 
herrings. The men said that there was not nearly enough 
of it, and if friends outside did not feed them they would 
go very hungry. 

In a cell by himself I found a notorious political prisoner, 
K , once a professor and journalist, and later on the staff 
of the Red Army. He was arrested in September 1919 on 
a charge of acting as a spy for Judenitch, the White General 
who then came near to capturing Petrograd, and for the 
British. K was sentenced to death in 1920, but the 
sentence was commuted to five years’ imprisonment. 

I was told beforehand that K—— was regarded as 
a peculiarly dangerous prisoner. He had made various 
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attempts, even in prison, to get clandestine correspondence 
through. It was interesting to note that the chief warder of 
this section, dressed and capped completely in black leather, 
took certain precautions which would effectively have pre- 
vented me from helping K in any way, had I desired 
to do so. The Che-ka does not believe in taking chances. 

A soldier was sitting opposite to K when I entered 
his cell. The apartment was roomy and well lighted. The 
prisoner had writing paper and newspapers. When I 
fumbled as though for a cigarette, he opened his tobacco- 
box and offered me some from his stock. 

He stood to attention, upright and unnaturally alert. 
His quick eyes moved rapidly from my face to my guardians’. 
At every question he glanced swiftly at Semionov and the 
chief warder, as though asking if he might reply. Frankly, 
the interview left me uneasy. 

When I asked him if he had any complaint about his 
treatment, he said that he had to complain of his treatment 
at one time, but since this would affect one person there 
he refused to give details. 

He did not take the trouble to deny the charges against 
him. He had been sentenced, so why should he? He 
was now, he told me, composing his memoirs as a 
revolutionist. 

“ How are you writing them?” I asked. 

“Here,” he replied, tapping his forehead. They would 
be committed to paper later. 

Why had K ’s life been spared—the life of the man 
who, on his own admission, or at least without his own 
denial, had been a spy in the pay of the British Government ? 
- Petrograd had its own explanation for this unusual leniency. 
K had ‘‘ squealed ’’—in other words, had betrayed his 
friends and saved his own life. He had written the names 
of all his friends in a pocket-book which was captured with 
him, and he told what those names meant. Was it true? 
Was it false ? That was one of the things that an outsider 
could not tell. Maybe he was unjustly suspected. It was 
one of the tragedies of Petrograd in those days that no one 
knew who was traitor, who was genuine friend. 

Another political prisoner whom I saw was a woman 
arrested for carrying treasonable correspondence across 
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the Finnish border. Her room was clean, and her only 
request was to go to the prison hospital, for she was soon 
to be a mother. Semionov promised that she should be 
sent. The hospital, which I visited later, was well staffed, 
well equipped, and in every way admirable. 

What were the conditions of everyday life in Petrograd 
at this time? Most of the people with whom I came in 
contact seemed to be employed in one way or another under 
the Government. This did not mean that they were Com- 
munists. Very far from it. Government posts were very 
poorly paid, and salaries were hopelessly in arrears. But 
they offered two attractions—first, rations of food and 
clothing, and secondly, for many officials below the highest 
ranks, opportunities of extra gain. 

The clothing supply was very uncertain. One man 
angrily showed me two boots served out to him. They 
were not evena pair. The clothing supply was often lacking. 
I found men high in power wearing shabby military clothes, 
although themselves civilians, because they could obtain 
nothing else. Here and there was a man dressed in fine 
garments of old days, or a woman in her pre-war furs. One 
would meet a lady in sables negotiating the purchase of a 
pound of black bread. 

The shops were reopening. On the Nevski Prospekt, 
renamed the Prospekt of October 25th—the birthday of 
the Communist State—the display of articles de luxe was 
striking. But when one saw a thinly clad, poorly shod 
woman standing in the snow, looking hungrily at the parade 
of sealskin and sable in the windows, one was reminded 
that equality cannot be maintained by any laws. No 
alcoholic drinks were to be had, at least legally, and cigars 
and cigarettes were rationed. You could always, however, 
buy cigarettes on the street, for many sold these rationed 
*“ smokes ”’ for bread. 

A pair of boots cost from half a million to one and a half 
million roubles, then the equivalent of from 33s. to £5. 
The monthly pay of one doctor friend of mine was 
25,000 roubles. 

The pound sterling, formerly worth less than ro roubles, 
was now worth 300,000. Bread, in the old days 2 kopecks 
a pound, was 5,000 roubles a pound—zo0,000 times as much 
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—while small loaves of white bread, weighing perhaps 
6 ounces each, were 6,000 roubles apiece. Milk was 4,000 
roubles a bottle, and tinned milk, when one could get it, 
was 40,000 roubles acan. Butter was 40,000 roubles a pound, 
while sugar was 200,000 times dearer than in olden days, 
and scarce at that. 

Endeavours had been made to clean up the streets 
and to keep the main thoroughfares in as good repair as 
possible. But there were great gaps in many of the roadways, 
and whole rows of houses looked as though they could not 
stand for much longer. Petrograd, built on a marsh, requires 
constant tending and reinforcing. There had been few 
repairs since the beginning of the war. Between 20 and 25 
per cent. of the houses were already uninhabitable, owing 
to the corrosion of the metal roofs, which had not been 
painted since August 1914. Men said that the number 
of derelict buildings would be at least doubled by the coming 
spring, unless something was done. The drainage was badly 
out of order, and the stale smell that greeted one in the cor- 
ridors of apartment buildings told its own tale. A frequent 
sight, even in main streets, was the pumping of sewage 
from the basements of buildings. 

The city had lost much by the transference of the 
national capital to Moscow and by the decline of manu- 
factures and the closing of the port. 

The population, over 2,000,000 before the war, had 
sunk to 600,000, but was now slowly rising. Many of the 
great industrial works, which had been artificially fostered 
during the Czarist regime, were either closed or running with 
a small fraction of their old numbers. Petrograd once 
employed nearly 400,000 in its factories; now the total 
was 90,000. Many of these were receiving very little food 
and still less wages. Much had been hoped from the 
reopening of the port to foreign trade, but there had not 
yet been time to feel the full effects of this. 

In Moscow there were ishvoshtchiks in plenty; here 
during the day scarce any were to be had. On my arrival 
I walked from the Nicholas Station the full length of the 
Nevski Prospekt to the square facing the Cathedral of St. 
Isaac, a matter of two full miles, with a man carrying my bags 
on his shoulder, because neither cab nor cart could be had, 
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How did the people live in these autumn days of 1921? 
The old middle classes had struggled along up to this by 
speculation and by selling their furniture. This was 
bought mainly by the peasants all around Petrograd, who 
were more prosperous than ever before. Those who had 
nothing to sell were having a very hard time. Very many 
had died in rg919g-20 from starvation. 

Poverty was a joke here, and no one made pretence of 
anything else. People laughed over it in public, even if 
they wept in private. Miss Elsie—the petted child friend 
of half the diplomats in the old days—joined the Corps de 
Ballet at the Opera, and was a success. She was still a 
quiet, somewhat bashful girl. Her worst time was in the 
cold in the winter of 1918-19. There were forty degrees of 
frost, and the ballet school was unwarmed, for fuel was 
scarce. The pupils froze in their light ballet costumes. 
Active dancing brought temporary warmth and perspiration. 
This perspiration froze on them, and froze the ballet dress 
to their bodies, so that it often had to be torn off, bringing 
great patches of skin with it. 

Where people have little, they give freely. Food was 
scarce, so they asked one another to dinner. There was a 
certain etiquette about dining out. First you made discreet 
inquiries about the state of your hostess’s larder. If you 
had anything to spare, an extra pound of sugar or the like, 
you took it along. It was not decent to eat too much at a 
friend’s table, however much he might press you. If you 
did, he would go hungry to-morrow. 

An old acquaintance called on me one day. We talked 
of old times, of dinners at the Savoy—where he had stayed 
when in London—and of suppers at Scott’s, of the dress 
parade in the Waldorf Astoria and the merits of the Palace 
at ’Frisco. Then I tookhim out to lunch, at a house I knew 
where one could obtain real food. It was a very simple 
meal, a vegetable soup, followed by some mutton and 
rice, with, of course, the inevitable tea. Tea here, by the 
way, was drunk without either lemon or milk. 

For a brief space my friend sat silent. I thought that 
he was taken ill, and asked him if there was anything wrong. 

“Sugar! White bread! Meat!” he replied, gazing 
around the table, “ This is my first restaurant meal for 
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three years. A meal like this, for two, would take my 
salary for three months!” 

With all this, one saw many people who were apparently 
well nourished, and who were certainly well clothed. The 
Opéra Comique was crowded every night, and a paying 
audience, cheerful, red-cheeked, jolly. Many restaurants had 
recently opened on the Nevski Prospekt. They were doing 
well, although their prices, and sometimes their food, were 
appalling. 

Everyone made a point of keeping a cheerful face. One 
heard more laughter and experienced more good will than 
in London or New York. 

“Some things cannot be taken from us,” said the men 
of Petrograd; ‘‘ smiles and hopes, love and laughter, great 
memories and great hopes. Better days will come.” 

Some of the friends of the old order must curse them- 
selves often and bitterly for their apathy in the critical 
days of November 1917. They knew, for they had months 
of warning, that a fresh revolution was to be attempted. 
In place of coming together to defend their own cause, 
obtaining rifles and learning how to use them, they were 
content to make speeches, pass resolutions, enter protests, 
to trust to the Army, and finally to try to call a halt by 
sabotage and strikes. Talkis no answer tobullets. Eloquent 
resolutions are windy weapons against machine guns. On 
November 7th, when Bolshevism triumphed, the defence was 
left to the Regiment of Women guarding the Winter Palace. 
A few days later the military cadets, the Junkers, put up 
a good fight. Where were the men, the professors, the office 
holders, the merchants and the clerks? The working 
men were ready to fight for their side, weapon in hand. A 
cause that leaves its defence to women and lads, as anti- 
Bolshevism did in Petrograd in those critical days, cannot 
survive. 

In Moscow, at least, the anti-Bolshevists gave battle 
lasting six days. I do not, even by implication, accuse the 
men of Petrograd of cowardice. Such a charge would be 
absurd. But lack of thought, lack of preparation, and an 
easy confidence that things must go well, may work even 
more fatal harm for one’s side than lack of courage. 
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CHAPTER WY 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE PEOPLE 


Jews—joined together to reach the land of freedom. 

They were tired of sweat-shops, of exploitation 
by capitalist employers and strict discipline. They were 
going to recover their manhood. 

They had done well in America so far as money was 
concerned. They were able to subscribe among themselves 
32,000 dollars for the purchase of up-to-date tailoring 
machinery, besides paying their own passages abroad and 
having some personal reserves. They set out for Russia, 
where they believed capitalism was no more. 

There were 120 of them in all, and they called them- 
selves the Russian Society of Co-operative Tailors. They 
landed in Petrograd at the end of May 1921, full of hope 
and enthusiasm. Only one thing had happened, so far, 
to give them cause to wonder. At Reval, before entering 
Russia, the local Soviet officials had taken all their American 
money and had given them Soviet money at the official 
rate of exchange. They did not need foreign money in 
Russia, they were told. Now the official rate of exchange 
was only about one-half of the current rate. 

At the end of May 1922, a year after the arrival of the 
pilgrims, a young Russian-American Jew came into my 
rooms in Moscow to inquire about the possibility of returning 
to New York. He told me that he was one of the band, 
and related the tale of their experiences. Recognizing that 
he was obviously discontented, I did not rely upon his 
account, but inquired from others. 

The Society had had a chequered career. When the 
pilgrims reached Petrograd, they found little provision made 
for them. They were crowded into insanitary dwellings 
and were given the official rations. These people had been 
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accustomed to good fare in New York. Now they were 
served daily with half a pound of black bread and some 
soup mainly made from herrings or potatoes. The herring 
soup was at least drinkable. The potato soup was nauseously 
bad. There were many delays in getting to work. Things 
became so intolerable that they sent their delegate to 
Moscow, and he arranged for them to be transferred to 
that city. Men sold their clothes and their wives’ dresses 
to buy more food. 

In Moscow they found refuge with the Moscow Tailoring 
Company, which works under the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. A factory was made ready, but while they were 
waiting they were paid a wage so low that many of them 
abandoned their hopes and fled to the country, where by 
working on the land they might at least obtain enough to 
eat. Those who remained found, to their horror, that so 
far from escaping from capitalism and the wage system, 
Russia had recommenced these. They were to be paid 
wages based on output, wages far lower than New York 
had ever dared offer them. The homes in which they had 
to live were dreadful beyond words. Some of them got 
back across the Atlantic again. The others regarded them 
enviously. 

When the factory was opened, these men and women, 
trained in American methods, set the pace for the Russians 
working with them. The normal wages of the factory 
were calculated at 3 dollars and 75 cents a week. The 
Americans averaged 5 dollars, and some of them by real 
hustling managed to reach 7} dollars a week! 

The authorities did what they could to improve the 
housing conditions, but the immigrants were still dissatisfied. 
They had proposed, on their arrival, to give 32,000 
dollars’ worth of machinery to the Russian Government 
asa present. Now that the capitalist system was restored 
and they needed money badly, they asked payment for 
it. The Government, after some hesitation, allowed and 
agreed to pay, at the rate of 75,000 roubles to the dollar. 
The unofficial rate of exchange when I inquired was 
3,600,000 roubles to the dollar, so that the people who 
had still to receive their money would be given about 
accents for each dollar subscribed, 
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But most of the tailors were no longer in Moscow to 
receive even this. Over half of them had scattered in the 
provinces or returned home. Many of the others were 
waiting the first chance to do so. 

The Bolshevist Revolution was, as I have previously 
said, largely a revolt of town workers in the great indus- 
trial centres, who desired to secure actual control of the 
actories. 

When the Revolution succeeded, the employers were 
driven out, the managers were expelled, and things were 
made so uncomfortable for most of the technical experts 
that they got away as soon as they could. The workmen 
for a time would not submit to control. Production, even 
when raw material was plentiful, dropped to a minimum. 

After a few months, as the Communist Government 
obtained power, steps were taken to enforce discipline in 
the workshops. There followed a long struggle between the 
Government on one side and the men on the other, which is 
not over yet. As a first step, the Government recognized 
the necessity of re-engaging technical experts at special 
salaries. Measures were devised, such as Committees of 
workers, to bring the loafers into line. 

Trotsky’s idea of a labour army, where labour should be 
organized, disciplined and controlled as soldiers were, aroused 
such opposition that it never went very far. 

The workmen claimed that they, and they alone, had the 
power to run their factories as they pleased. The Govern- 
ment, on the other side, claimed that it was as much interested 
as the workmen in the amount of production, and that it 
must have a voice too. 

Lenin repeatedly insisted that if the town workers did 
not turn out sufficient goods, they could not expect the 
country people to supply them with food. A system was 
gradually evolved by which the groups of professional 
unions controlled their own industries, with a certain amount 
of Government participation. The managers and technical 
experts were appointed not by the workmen, but by the 
union. This system, however, was only partly operative. 
Late in 1921 there came a dramatic reversal to older policy, 
when the Government restored the system of payment by 
results, returned many smaller factories to private ownership, 
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placed others under trusts, and made the workman depend 
for what he received on what he really earned. 

Immediately before the new policy was established I 
visited a number of factories of many kinds. Friends of 
mine visited others. We compared our experiences, and 
we found that they were almost uniformly the same. There 
were a few model factories, run by specially efficient and 
trained groups of workers, where discipline was maintained 
and production kept up. These were very much the excep- 
tion. In the majority of factories there was a great absence 
of skilled workers ; food was very scarce, and production 
generally was slack. 

Take a typical factory. It was a saddlery, a noted 
establishment which I visited by the courtesy of the Central 
Trades Union Council of Petrograd. Pausing in front of 
one girl, who was engaged in hand-sewing, I asked her: 

‘‘ What did you have for breakfast this morning ?” 

“* Potatoes.” 

“What did you have last night ?” 

Potatoes.’ 

Potatoes were cheap; they cost only about one-third 
as much as black bread. 

Petrograd was once a great manufacturing city. Its 
factory workers numbered, in I917, Over 379,000. In 
1921 they were reduced to less than 100,000. Of this depleted 
army, only about one-quarter, in the places that I visited, 
were old hands. The rest had vanished. Where? Some 
had become officials. Many had gone to the country and 
adopted the life of the peasant. Many had died in the wars 
against the Whites and wars against cold and hunger. 
Shortage of raw material, due to the blockade, had closed 
many factories. Poverty closed more. Seven years before 
over 40,000 textile workers were engaged here; in 1921 
the total was a little over 5,000. 

In the saddlery maker’s they were, it is true, still turning 
out good stuff. In olden days the Czar had his saddles 
made there. It was closed for some time after the Revolution, 
but re-opened with the old owner as director. He was 
soon deposed and reduced to chief cashier. He followed 
humbly behind his former workmen who took me 
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I was much struck here by the underfed appearance of 
many of the workers. The rooms were unwarmed, although 
it was bitterly cold. My view about underfeeding was 
confirmed in the medical section. A doctor attended two 
hours a day, and a nurse was in permanent charge. The 
nurse told me that with 250 workers they had an average of 
fifteen sick a day—apart from accidents. The main causes 
were lack of warmth and bad and insufficient feeding. 

In another establishment I saw the Bolshevist labour 
policy at its best. The Skorokhod shoe-works are, I suppose, 
among the largest in Europe. They cover a vast area of 
land, and have a water frontage in the Muscovia section of 
Petrograd. The buildings are new, and are fitted with 
the most up-to-date machinery that existed at the out- 
break of the war. 

In the old days the Skorokhod (quick-going) was one 
of the most popular Russian good-class shoes. The place 
was especially noted for its fine grade shoes for ladies. It 
employed 6,500 hands and turned out several million pairs 
a year. Now it employed 4,800 and its output averaged 
3,000 pairs a day. 

The establishment is self-contained. The raw skins 
come in to one part; the shoes, packed and cased, go out 
from another. It has its own tannery and its own machines 
for cutting lasts. It makes its own cases in the carpenters’ 
shops, and its extensive engineering department recon- 
structs machinery. 

I was immediately struck on entering the place by the 
air of efficiency. The building, unlike many I visited, was 
clean. The machinery was running as machinery should 
run. Every man and woman seemed keen on the job. 
Alexandrov, the director, was formerly a workman. There 
could be no question that he knew his business. 

I examined dozens of pairs of shoes, picked at random 
from the stacks nearly completed. They were well made. 
The leather was supple. The soles were flexible, the sewing 
close, the inside smooth and well finished and the work- 
manship good. There was nothing shoddy. Every class of 
boot was being made, from first grade high-heeled glacé kids 
for ladies to high top-boots for the Army. 

I inquired curiously who, in a Communist State, were 
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given the fine glacé kids, and who the thick-soled, cheaper 
wares. My guide refused to be drawn. At Skorokhod they 
only manufactured; another Government department 
arranged the distribution. 

The good looks of the workers were especially notable. 
The girls really seemed to have enough to eat. Their cheeks 
were rounded and had some colour—notable things in Petro- 
grad then. I asked the reason. 

“We are able to obtain better food than many for two 
reasons,’ said Alexandrov. ‘‘ We have a premium system 
of payments, and we grow part of our own food. All are 
expected to reach a certain minimum standard of output. 
If they do more than that they are rewarded, not with money, 
but with boots. They can readily sell these boots for a 
price ranging from 500,000 roubles to 1,800,000 roubles a 
pair. Some earn two and a half pairs of boots a month. 

“The Petrograd Soviet has given us 32 desstatines (about 
86 acres) of land. On Saturdays during the summer we 
cultivate this land. The food is taken up in the autumn 
and stored, and gradually distributed during the winter. 

“It is not possible to compare wage values to-day with 
wage values during the pre-revolutionary days. In old times 
the shoe industry was not highly paid. Many men received 
only from 17 to 20 roubles a month, and many women 
12 roubles. More skilled workers were paid 30 roubles or 
more. Our wage scales are being constantly adjusted to new 
conditions. As you know, we have suffered much from civil 
war and blockade. 

“Two-thirds of the people employed here are women. 
About 5 per cent. of these are mothers of young children. 
Their children are cared for during the day in the Govern- 
ment schools, and they work only six hours instead of eight, 
being paid, however, for eight hours. People who cannot 
read and write also have two hours a day off with pay, and 
during that time must go to school. . 

“ How many of these illiterates have we now? Practically 
none. All have learned to read, except a few hopeless 
ones, who apparently cannot learn.”’ 

One interesting feature in the administration of the 
Skorokhod factory is the Workers’ Committee. Each unit, 
numbering not over 500, elects a representative. There 
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are nine in all. It is their business to represent the interest 
of the workers in the management of the factory. They 
have their roomy office, which is one of the most attractive 
parts of the establishment. They devote all their time to 
this task. 

What do they do? They arrange all the social activities. 
If difficulties arise between management and workers, they 
adjust them. They root out malingerers. They apparently 
have drastic powers of discipline. 

It was they who organized the growth of food. A sub- 
committee visits the workers at home, and sees that they 
have decent surroundings. They had recently organized 
big communal houses, taking blocks of buildings and 
arranging them for the people. This move had been 
such a success that it was to be extended. 

They organize amusements. They run a works theatre, 
with a special building of its own, where many modern 
plays are produced. Shaw is, of course, a favourite, as he 
is all over Russia. (Sometimes the effort to present Shavian 
philosophy and the Shavian use of English slang in a Russian 
translation is tragically comic.) One man insisted that 
they had produced ‘“‘ Herbert Wells.”” When I demanded 
the name of the Wells play, he was unable to tell me. 

At Moscow I had an illuminating talk with an old textile 
worker who had been thirty-five years in the same factory. 
He had risen, under the Bolshevik administration, until he 
was now deputy manager. Naturally he saw things from 
a favourable viewpoint. 

“The difference in our lives between now and in the 
Czar’s days is the difference between heaven and hell,” 
he said. ‘‘In the old days we had no real homes. Our 
factory was considered a model one. But the workers were 
crowded three or four families to one room, where we had 
to sleep, eat and pass our time. 

“We called these places coffins. ‘Let us get back to 
our coffins,’ we would say to one another when the day’s 
work was done. Yet some people are surprised that when 
the Revolution came our people rushed out and _ seized 
the homes of the rich and shared them. Housing is 


still our greatest problem to-day, but each family has 
one room now. 
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“In the old days we had no schools for our children. 
Now we have seven schools, three of them boarding schools, 
and two créches, where mothers can send their children 
during the day while they are at work. In the boarding 
schools the children are kept all together, leaving their 
mothers free.’ 

“Do you really think it better to take children away 
from their parents and put them in institutions ?” I asked. 

“Yes, we do,” said he boldly. 

I shook my head, but he persisted. 

“The mothers want it. The children have a better 
chance than at home. The boarding schools are not nearly 
big enough for all who want to go. They are mostly full 
of orphans and the children of widows. There is a long 
Waiting list.” 

“What of wages ?” 

“ Before the Revolution wages in the textile trades were 
very low. We worked ten hours a day. The pay of women 
averaged 48 kopecks (1s.) and of men 85 kopecks (rs. gd.) 
Now the average scale is 1,200,000 roubles a month under 
the new wage scale. Not all of this is paid in money; 
84 per cent. of it is taken out in food, clothing and the 
like. We are each given 54 pounds of flour a month, 
7 or 8 pounds of fish (sometimes meat), 14 pounds of 
butter and the same of sugar, and 20 pounds of dried 
vegetables or 40 pounds of potatoes. We receive our yearly 
allowance of boots and clothes.” 

“You receive, then, an actual cash payment of 
200,000 roubles as against 20 roubles in the old days. But 
tell me, can you secure as much comfort now out of your 
200,000 as you could out of your 20?”’ 

In exchange value, 20 roubles in the old days was 
worth 2 guineas; 200,000 roubles were, when we had our 
talk, worth about Ios. 

“Can we secure as much comfort ? Yes,” declared the 
worker. ‘ Ne-at’”’ (No), declared another worker, who was 
standing by listening. The two started out to argue the 
point. The very fact that they disagreed is the best answer 
to the question. 

“ But the greatest difference of all,’’ the man went on, 
when the argument was finished, “is that in the old days 
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we were machines. Now we are men. We were not allowed 
to unite to improve our condition. Any kind of trade 
union or association was illegal. We did our routine work, 
and that was all the factory meant for us. 

‘Now it is our factory. Every:one of us is concerned 
with the whole of it. We have our meetings twice a month, 
when we discuss all that is done. We have a voice in 
organization, in discipline, in arrangements. We choose 
our committees, which manage things. We have our own 
classes, our own theatre, our own big library. It is ours. 
We are men. 

““We have land of our own, which we till to raise more 
food for all of us. We have other land where we grow 
food for a common kitchen, for those who have no homes. 
We sell part of our produce ourselves to help to meet ex- 
penses. We sent this summer to Turkestan and bought 
40,000 poods of wheat for our people. 

“Go back to the old? Never!’ he declared brusquely. 
“And we will not let anyone drive us back either. We 
have our political committee in the factory. If anyone 
came among us and tried to stir up trouble—well, he would 
not try a second time. I can tell you that.” 


CHAPTER’ VI 
A COMMUNIST CLEARANCE 


ERDICTI—GUILTY. Sentence—expulsion from the 
Communist Party. 


The girl offender blanched. A shrinking, slightly 
built young thing, a bride of a few weeks, always dressed 
in grey, with a grey sweater, I had seen her several times 
in the Foreign Office in Petrograd. She was a clerk there, 
and I had remarked her as the hardest worker in the build- 
ing. Everyone liked her. That went for nothing. She had 
broken the discipline of the party. She must go. 

Her offence was a serious one. She had been married 
in church. Now, while an ordinary Russian is free to go 
to church or not, as he pleases, a Communist must have 
nothing to do with religion. 

She had been called on to hand in a confession of her 
Communist faith to the assembly. Then she went out of 
the assembly room and waited, while her case was discussed. 
For two full hours furious debate raged. What harm did 
it do to anyone, her friends urged, if she chose to be married 
in church ? 

The other side were bitter. ‘“‘ She was always inclined 
to be religious, even as a girl,’ one man thundered. Yet 
it seemed as though pity and mercy might have won until 
an American doctor rose. He had been expelled from 
America for his political opinions. He spoke in English, 
and his words were translated. 

“The Church is on one side, we are on the other,” said 
he. ‘‘ We stand for progress, the priests for reaction. 
We teach knowledge, they superstition. Even now they 
are trying to overthrow us. They encourage and aid our 
enemies. You cannot be on both sides at once. She has 
chosen her side. Let her go to it,” 


Her fate was sealed ! 
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A messenger went out to call the girlin. Another doctor 
addressed her. ‘‘If you have a child, will you take it to 
the church to be baptized ?”’ he demanded. 

Poor little bride! She drew herself up proudly. “I 

decline to discuss such a matter,” she replied. 
The meeting was one of many being held all over Russia 
for the cleansing of the Communist Party. So long as 
Communism meant death or exile, there was little fear of 
any but real believers joining the ranks. But now, to be 
a Communist was to hold the keys of power. The party, 
despite every test, had grown in a little over four years 
from 10,000 to over 685,000. The leaders became uneasy. 
Some newcomers were bringing discredit on the ranks by 
their actions. Let there be a cleansing. It was the story 
of Gideon and his men over again. 

Accordingly, the twenty Communists in the Petrograd 
Foreign Office announced a public assembly. Anyone, 
Communist or no, was free to attend. Each member had 
to make a public confession of faith. Then anyone present 
who knew anything against him or her could speak up. 

The meeting was called for three in the afternoon. In 
the usual Russian fashion, it did not commence until half- 
past three. The crowd assembled slowly. First came a 
number of girl clerks, eager to enjoy the spectacle of their 
official chiefs being roasted. They chattered and giggled 
and snuggled together for warmth after the manner of 
Government girl clerks everywhere. Some men, mechanics, 
soldiers, attendants and idlers, followed. 

One very fine lady entered. She might have been a 
Parisienne. Dressed in dead black, with just enough 
jewellery to give relief, she was elegant from her dainty 
suéde shoes to her smart hat. Two or three girl admirers 
hung around her. She walked to the central table and sat 
down, it seemed to me mockingly, at the seat the chairman 
would occupy. Then she rose proudly and walked daintily 
to her place. I noticed her when the meeting was progressing 
and she had forgotten to pose. An anxious, careworn face 
beneath the make-up. ‘“‘ She is a bour-joie!’’ a man next 
to me hissed. : 

The little group of officials now arrived. The acting 
Manager of the Foreign Office was in the chair. He 
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looked like the head of a flourishing business in Lancashire 


or Yorkshire. He was a clean-cut, neatly dressed young . 


man, with the outstanding head of a born organizer. 

To his right was a delegate sent from the Petrograd 
District Committee of the party to oversee things, and to 
act, in effect, as Public Prosecutor. He was: dressed in 
the khaki of a private soldier, a keen, peaked-faced little 
man, the perfect type of a “ barrack-room lawyer.” I soon 
found that he was not a soldier, but a prominent politician. 
He wore rough khaki because he had no other clothes, and 
no money to buy them. Talk! He talked over every case, 
talked with energy, enthusiasm and verve. He laid down 
the law in no uncertain way. We forgot his rough clothes 
and peaked face. 

A chairman was chosen by the audience, but the Manager 
remained the real director. Each Communist had to hand 
in his written confession of faith. It was discussed and he 
was discussed while he was out of the room. He had to tell 
why he was a Communist, and what he thought Communism 
to mean. Several had fought in the wars against Judenitch 
and Denekin. Many of their confessions were common- 
place. The most distinctive was by a young man, son of 
one of the richest citizens of old-time Petrograd. ‘‘ From 
my boyhood I saw that there was something wrong with 
the world, injustice and misery which I wanted to remedy. 
Communism showed me the way.” 

Fifteen members were examined. Three were expelled. 
A chauffeur of the Foreign Office was turned out for taking 
tips and giving preference to those who tipped him. One 
man was almost condemned on a charge of drunkenness, 
He had to tell how and why he drank on various occasions. 
‘The man who could get drunk in Petrograd at that time 
deserved to be made a first-class scout, for he must have 
had a miraculous sense in detecting concealed goods. One 
was turned out for drunkenness and general slackness. 

The Manager of the office had to make his confession. 
Several members of his staff had been waiting for this. They 
arose and accused him. He had not acted as a good comrade 
should. He complained if they came late in the morning. 
He would not let them leave before time at night. When 
they wanted a holiday, he refused them. When he found 
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them pausing, he drove them on. He was as bad as a 
bour-joie employer. 

The Manager faced them unafraid. ‘‘ You can turn 
me out of the party if you like,” he said. ‘‘ But while I 
am in charge of this office, work is going to be done. That 
is what I was sent here for. That is what I am going to 
do. Some of you would slack off if you could and let affairs 
go to hell. Not while I am here.’ And he looked as 
though he would add, ‘‘ Now go and do your damndest.” 

The meeting rose to him. His speech was the triumph 
of the day. 


CHAPTER -VII 
HOW RUSSIA IS GOVERNED 


not in theory,~the rule of the superman. The 

machinery of administration is supplied by the 
Soviets. Over all is a group of sixteen Communist leaders, 
the Commissars of People’s Affairs. The final decisions 
are made by the Political Committee of the Communist 
Party, a small committee, which includes most of the 
Commissars. 

The Communists do not profess to give the people all 
they want. The masses, they say, are not yet sufficiently 
educated to know what is best for them. They have to 
be guided and controlled for their own good. “ Lenin is 
the new Moses,” said one enthusiastic young official to me. 
“ He is leading Russia out of the land of bondage to freedom 
and plenty. We must first have our forty years in the 
wilderness, years of hunger, hardship and discipline. The 
people sometimes grumble, just as the Children of Israel 
often murmured against Moses. They chafe at the discipline 
and restraint necessary to-day. It may be that not one of 
us who has fought for the Revolution will live to enter 
Canaan ourselves, but we are moving our nation towards 
its goal, and some day Russia will occupy the Promised 
Land of Freedom.”’ 

The Communist Party describes itself as the 
party of the revolutionary proletariat of the world.”” Up 
to 1917 the Communists were poor and little known. 
Revolution gave their party wealth and power. The 
Comintern—the Communist International—found _ itself 
suddenly possessed of great resources, with headquarters 
in Moscow, and all the machinery of the Russian State to 
drawon. The Communist Party to-day has its organizations, 
open and secret, in nearly every country in the world that 
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among negroes of the Southern States, among Indian peoples, 
in Mohammedan countries, among Koreans, Japanese and 
Chinese, in Tyneside shipyards, in Pennsylvania railroad 
shops and in Sydney warehouses. Most of its European 
publications are issued in four languages—Russian, English, 
French and German. It has a very extensive Oriental 
department, which circulates literature and cartoons in 
many tongues, from Urdu to Korean. 

The party consists of groups of picked men and women 
who work in unity and under the absolute direction of their 
heads. Before anyone can become a member of the party, 
he or she is carefully scrutinized, and has to pass through 
a period of probation. Every member has to work and to 
obey the orders of the majority, even though those orders 
should go against his conscience. The Communists always 
vote as one in any assembly where they are represented. 
Their aim is world revolution. 

The dominant method of the organization is centralization 
of power. A World Committee which sits at Moscow is 
elected at an Annual Conference. This Executive issues 
orders, which every member is supposed to obey. No Com- 
munist must participate in religious affairs.t Ifa Communist 
owns a paper, it must be placed under the direction of the 
party. It has forced its members in England and America, 
greatly against the wishes of many of them, to join ordinary 
trade organizations. Its British branch expelled Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst, extreme revolutionist though she is, 
because she would not submit her paper, the Workers’ 
Dreadnought, to the direction and control of the party. 

The Communist Party has, in every part of Russia, an 
organized group of members, who dominate the affairs of 
their locality. Numerically they are small. The Russian 
Communists now number about 400,000 members, out of a 
population of 130,000,000. But these 400,000 are an 
aristocracy within the State, men who rule, not by wealth, 
but by organization and resolution. They could multiply 
their membership if they wished. The plan of the leaders 
is to keep it small. 


1 This rule is not aimed at Christianity alone. Some of the leading 
Persian adherents of Communism were expelled from the party in 1921 
because they followed the Mohammedan custom of praying towards the sun, 
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“ The Communist Party,” writes Zinoviev, “‘ is the brain 
of the working class. It is the eyes of the working class... . 
The Communist Party is the advance guard of the working 
class. The Communist Party represents all that is most 
honest, brave, noble, far-seeing, capable of self-sacrifice and 
struggle in the working class.” 

The individual Communist is expected to work and to 
lead. If he is in the Army, he is to be foremost in the 
fighting. If he is a workman, he must influence his fellows 
in factory or shop. The statement frequently made that any 
Communist caught speculating or acting corruptly is shot, 
while non-Communists are let off with terms of imprison- 
ment, is wrong. I have attended trials where Communists 
convicted of public corruption have been punished. with 
moderate terms in prison. 

If one were to judge the Communist Party in Russia at 
the present time by its literature, one would say that it 
was as advanced as ever. In practice, the past year has 
witnessed a great diminution of the propaganda and decline 
in the enthusiasm of the party. Many members have 
lost heart ; many have resigned ; many have been expelled, 
The movement of to-day reminds me of nothing so much as 
the aftermath of a big religious revival. Much solid work 
has been accomplished, but fervour has exhausted itself, 
and has been succeeded by tepid apathy. The organization 
goes on and does its tasks, but the individual has largely 
lost his fire. 

The Communist Party dominates the Government of 
Russia. This domination is a very real thing. The party 
organizes elections, and sees that the candidates it desires 
are returned. It controls every popular assembly, with the 
exception of minor village Soviets which are not worth 
troubling about. No proposal could possibly pass into law 
unless the Communist Party were willing ; no policy could 
continue if the Communists disapproved. This applies 
not merely to big things, but to small, not alone to the acts 
of the provincial and All-Russia assemblies, but to the 
doings of civic or district Soviets. 

If a member of the Communist Party opposes something 
that is being done, and is unable to obtain a hearing at the 
place, he appeals to his local party Committee. If the 
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matter is of sufficient importance, it is brought up before 
the National Communist Committee. This body, sitting 1n 
secret, gives its instructions about the matter and communi- 
cates them to the people concerned. They must at once 
be carried out. The idea of disobedience is unthinkable, 
as things are now. 

In the summer of 1922 the Petrograd Soviet permitted 
the opening of gambling houses, the profits going to famine 
relief. Some Communist workmen in Petrograd very 
naturally objected to these places, and appealed to the party 
Committee. The houses were all summarily closed, with 
the exception of one, whose profits went for the relief of 
local children. The name of the party Committee never 
appeared in the matter. 

Under the direction of the Communist Party, the admini- 
stration is based on the Soviet. 

The foundation of the administrative machine is the 
Soviet. A Soviet is simply a Council or Committee. Each 
village has its Soviet, which forms a Parish Council. In 
towns, where the Soviet system really took its rise, the 
Soviet was in the first case a fighting council of revolutionary 
workers. Many of them continue to be so to this day. 

The right to vote is confined to the workers. Members 
of the following classes are specifically excluded from any 
right to share in the government of the country, either as 
electors or representatives: Persons who employ hired 
labour in order to obtain from it increased profits ; persons 
who live on their investments or property, without working ; 
private merchants, monks and clergy, and members of the 
old Czarist police or the old reigning family. Delegates to 
the Soviets are regarded as spokesmen for the people who 
choose them, and it is their business to express the views 
of the electors rather than their own ideas. If the electors 
are dissatisfied, they have a power of recall. The delegates 
are chosen by occupation rather than by areas. The pro- 
fessional unions choose their delegates, the soldiers theirs, 
and so on. 

The Soviets representing town and rural areas (Volosts) 
have regional Congresses and Provincial Assemblies. The 
Provincial Assembly, the Gubernia, is an important body. 
In order to ensure that the town workers shall not be over- 
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whelmed by the rural electors—the latter being more con- 
servative—the town voters are given five times as many 
delegates in proportion to population as the country-folk. 
These different Soviets, which are large, unwieldy bodies, 
only meet for a short time, and elect Executive Committees, 
which do the real work and possess full authority. 

Above the Provincial Soviets stands the All-Russia 
Congress, which meets once a year in Moscow, and con- 
gresses for the three other groups of States, Ukrainia, 
the Caucasus and White Russia. The leaders of the 
Government make speeches; the heads of each depart- 
ment present a report; and the general lines of national 
policy are laid down. Actually, the proceedings of the 
Congress have been rehearsed ahead by the Communist 
leaders. But it is becoming more and more impossible 
to keep these gatherings merely passive. The delegates 
have a way of making their opinions heard, despite all 
rehearsals, and the Government comes in touch with the 
people of Outer Russia. One real danger of Moscow 
Government is that the capital is a little world in its own, 
with its own conditions and requirements, and is often quite 
a wrong index to the feelings and needs of Russia as a whole. 
Speaking for myself as a publicist, I find that I must, while 
maintaining a home in Moscow, travel constantly in 
other parts of Russia if Iam to know what is really happening. 
If it is necessary for a publicist to keep in touch with the 
provinces, it is necessary to a much greater degree for the 
Government. The All-Russia Congress talks, and elects 
the All-Russia Executive Committee of 380 members, which 
meets periodically to transact business. Up to the spring 
of 1922 the Executive Committee was mainly a recording 
_ body, registering the wishes of the inner powers. Its pro- 
ceedings, like those of the All-Russia Congress, had all been 
rehearsed ahead by the Communists. Now, however, it 
too begins to show independence, debating issues vigorously, 
compelling modifications of some matters that had been 
already decided in secret Committee, and issuing decrees on 
its own. 

I attended a number of the meetings of the Executive 
Committee in May 1922. The spectacle was dramatic in 
its contrasts. The Committee met in the Andreevsky Hall 
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in the Imperial Palace in the Kremlin, one of the former 
reception-rooms of the Czar. The room was one blaze of 
gold. Twelve massive ornate gold-decked pillars supported 
the gilded roof, sixty feet high. The main doors, thirty 
feet from floor to cornice, were all covered with gold, un- 
relieved save for solitary silver Communist stars between 
the upper panels. The walls were of white marble and 
gold, with grey watered-silk panels. A platform of red 
replaced the Czar’s triple throne. The whole place was lit 
up by candelabra, with over two thousand lights. In the 
corridors where Imperial Generals and courtiers once con- 
ferred, old revolutionists now gathered. Here was one 
old bent man who had been twenty years in prison and 
exile ; close to him was another who had escaped from home 
in 1880, and hungered in Montparnasse and Islington for 
many a year To-night he was walking in the apartments 
of the princes who had driven him abroad. 

Three hundred delegates were present on the opening 
night, most of them peasants. There were very few women. 
Most of them had just arrived from distant homes, and 
looked shabby and unkempt. Some wore blouses, some 
leather suits; few had collars. A day or two later, after 
they had time to buy in Moscow, their appearance greatly 
improved. They were intent and orderly, and closely 
followed every word. On and around the platform were 
the leaders. The contrast between these and the assembly 
was remarkable. The leaders looked a group of prosperous 
professional men, lawyers and statesmen; the delegates 
in the body of the hall might have been a collection 
of unskilled and semi-skilled labourers. But before the 
Committee was over those same delegates did some very 
good work. 

The everyday routine of the administration of the State 
is carried on by an enormous army of officials. In October 
19g2r the number of persons directly employed by the 
Russian Government was 7,481,000. By the spring of 
1922 these had been reduced to 4,571,000. Officialism 
has always been the curse of Russia. 

The central administration is under the direction of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, which is in effect the 
national Cabinet. This Council possesses powers greater, 
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probably, than any other Cabinet in any democratic country. 
It has authority ‘‘ to issue decrees, resolutions, orders, and 
in general to take all steps necessary for the rapid and 
proper conduct of public affairs.’’ It is the duty of the 
Central Executive Committee to carry out its decrees. 
The Executive has, it is true, power to revoke or suspend 
the decrees of the Council, but one cannot imagine this 
being done. Lenin is the President of the Council. 

Each Commissar has under him a big bureau or depart- 
ment of State. There is co-operating with the Council 
and under the same supreme direction another great body, 
supposed to be temporary, the Council of Labour and 
Defence, which also exercises great powers. The tendency 
has been to multiply departments, as checks on each other, 
and to give them overlapping authority. The acts of one 
department have to be approved by others, with the result 
often enough that nothing is done. 

The great merit of the Soviet system is that it affords 
an abundant opportunity of talk and discussion, while keeping 
the actual conduct of affairs in the hands of small executive 
bodies. Super-officialdom is a diseased growth for which 
the Soviet system cannot be held responsible. Soviet 
Government has not yet had a fair trial, for two reasons. 
First, the domination of the Communist Party has prevented 
the free conduct of affairs. Men know that, whatever they 
say or do, the thoroughly organized Communist group, 
working like one man, will overwhelm them. 

Then most men and women outside the Communist 
Party are afraid to act, believing that they will suffer im- 
prisonment or worse if they organize strong independent 
opposition groups. Communists laugh at this fear as foolish. 
I know personally that it is widespread and deep, and that 
there has been abundant reason for it. The Soviet will 
never attain full development until this fear is re- 
moved. By “ organizing opposition’’ I mean, of course, 
opposition within the limits of the Constitution, and not 
counter-revolutionary activity 

The Communist Republic started with a disavowal of 
nationalism and an abandonment of the territorial ambitions 
of the Czarist Government. Events have forced it to 
become ultra-nationalistic, and in practice it is realizing 
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many of the dreams of expansion of older statesmen. They 
hoped for the Russian acquisition of Mongolia, on the road to 
China. To-day the Communists have a treaty of alliance 
with the Mongols which virtually places that land under 
the protection of Russia. The struggle between Russia 
and England for predominance in Persia continues to-day 
as it did under the Czars. British experts imply that Russia 
is getting the better of it; Russian experts assure me that 
Britain is more than holding her own and is giving the 
Russians a very hard time. The first whispers are heard 
of Russia’s new penetrative movement towards Constanti- 
nople. They began in some half-jocular references in an 
interview between Mr. Lloyd George and the Bolshevist 
leaders in Genoa. 

Russia lost her great Baltic provinces in the Treaty of 
Versailles. But Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania, par- 
ticularly the first two, are very unhappy in their indepen- 
dence. They find that they have cut off their markets and 
their trade. They are not big enough to stand alone, and 
the cost of maintaining separate world-wide diplomatic 
and consular services is crushing. Their great factories 
are idle because they cannot obtain raw material on right 
terms and have no home market for their products. Their 
ports are perishing because the big through trade to Russia 
has largely ceased. 

The reaction in favour of closer reunion with Russia 
was very notable on the occasion of my last visit to Latvia 
in April 1922. There seems little doubt that, if Russia 
shows moderation, a close Customs Union, or a form of 
federation under which these States will retain their local 
autonomy while becoming part of Greater Russia, will come 
to pass in our time. 

In theory Russia to-day consists of a group of independent 
republics and autonomous States and districts, federated by 
mutual choice, each State retaining the right to secede if 
it desires. In actual practice, however, Moscow is supreme. 
When Georgia, nominally an independent republic, attempted 
to do as it would, Russia soon taught it its place. 

The first group around Russia proper is the independent 
republics, Azerbaydzhan, Ukrainia, Georgia, Armenia, White 
Russia, Chiva and Bukhara. Chiva and Bukhara, being 
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almost entirely agricultural States, enjoy a special degree 
of independence. They are called ‘special agreement 
federated States.” 

The Far Eastern Republic for a time stood by itself. 
It was created as a buffer-State between Russia and Japan, 
with such modifications of Communist rule as would rob 
Japan of an excuse of seizing Eastern Siberia. It was 
administered by a Constitutional Assembly, and not by 
Soviets ; encouraged foreign enterprise to a much greater 
degree than Russia; did not use Soviet currency ; it sent 
its own missions where necessary to Foreign Powers, and 
enjoyed full power to make treaties independently of Russia. 
Everyone knew that this was mere eyewash, and that essen- 
tially the Republic was the puppet of Moscow. Immediately 
Japan retired from Siberia at the end of 1922, the Far Eastern 
Republic abolished its Constitutional Assembly and joined 
Soviet Russia. 

The second group of States is the Autonomous Republics, 
Bashkiria, Turkestan, Tartar, Kirghiz, Crimea, Gorsky, 
Jakutsky and Dagestan. 

The third group, the Autonomous States and Provinces, 
consists of localities inhabited by non-Russian tribes and 
nationalities, including Uvtsk, Mariisk, Choovashi, Kalmak, 
Buriat-Mongol, Kabardino, Karachay, Germans of the 
Volga, Ziriane, Karelia. The policy here has been to give 
the tribes and non-Russian nationalities the utmost freedom 
in the observance of their customs and the use of their own 
languages. No attempt is made to force Russian speech 
on them, or to make Russian obligatory in the Courts or 
the schools. 

In practice, apart from theory, the Moscow Government 
was from the first supreme. It found in time that the 
nominal independence of different parts of the country 
was a hindrance to effective and economical administra- 
tion. Accordingly, in December 1922, the All-Russia Con- 
gresses of the four groups adopted a new Constitution. 
In this the independence of the various States and their 
right to secede at will was re-stated. But a new central 
administration—controlled by Moscow—was constituted. 
It took control of all foreign affairs, of the Army and Navy, 
of foreign and internal trade, of finance, currency and taxa- 
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tion, justice, labour laws, education, public health and 
much besides. It provided for one budget for all Russia. 
The Council of People’s Commissars, elected now not by 
Central Russia alone but by the whole Republic, was given 
what will in effect be absolute power. Its decrees must be 
obeyed throughout all of the United Republic. These 
decrees can only be cancelled by the Central Executive 
Committee in ‘‘extreme cases’’ when they are directly 
contrary to the principles of the Government. 

At the desire of Ukrainia, the name of Russia was abolished 
from the title of the new union, and the R.S.F.S.R., Russian 
Socialistic Federative Soviet Republic, became S.S.S.R., the 
Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics. Some enthusiasts 
saw in the foundation of the new union the birth of the 
United States of the World. Frunze, the Ukrainian leader, 
declared that his people had refused to have the name of 
‘‘The Union of the People of Europe and Asia.” “‘ The 
proletariat of Australia, Asia and of America will in time 
force their Governments to join us,’”’ he declared. ‘‘ America 
started with thirteen small States; it is now forty-eight 
States,” said one enthusiastic young Communist to me. 
“We start with one-twelfth of the human race. Who can 
put the limit to our destiny?” 

As a further concession to the lesser States, it was arranged 
that while Moscow is the capital, the gatherings of the All- 
Russia Congress shall take place in turn in Moscow, Kharkov, 
Minsk and Tiflis, the capitals of the four main groups of 
States. In effect, Russia has gone back from a nominal 
federation of independent States to a strong central power, 
where all the reins of authority are placed in the hands of 
one small group. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WHY LENIN CALLED A HALT 


which led to the establishment of the Communist 

Government, was not the artificial creation of a 
small group of agitators, but was a spontaneous uprising 
of the working classes, more particularly of the factory 
workmen in the cities. It was caused by the corruption, 
the inefficiency and the harshness of the Czarist regime, 
the systematic suppression of working-class rights after the 
abortive revolutionary attempt of 1905, and the sufferings 
of the people and the Army in the War. 

The final cause was the conduct of the official and the 
business worlds during the Great War. High dignitaries, 
financiers and contractors piled up fortunes hitherto un- 
dreamed of, at the expense of the fighting men. One group of 
big bankers was popularly believed to control Rasputin, the © 
slimy and loathsome monk who wielded such a fatal influence 
over the Imperial Family. The soldiers at the front suffered 
incredible hardships, many of them due corruption at 
headquarters. There was little or no money to provide 
aid for the hundreds of thousands of Russians kept prisoners 
in Germany, and they were condemned to exist under 
conditions mean, dreadful and debasing beyond words. 
The national morale had sunk to an amazing extent, and the 
Free Love Clubs of Petrograd and other cities, where boys 
and girls in their teens met for unspeakable orgies, were 
symptoms of the diseased body-public. The hunger and 
cold in the cities, especially in Moscow in the winter 1916-17, 
were very great. 

The exiled Russian Communists, headed by Lenin, saw 
their hour of opportunity after the First Revolution of March 
1917, which resulted in the overthrow of Czardom and the 
establishment of a Socialist Administration. This new 
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Republic satisfied neither the peasants nor the town workers. 
The peasants wanted land; the Kerensky Government 
promised it to them, but delayed performance. The town 
workmen wanted to have the direction of the factories in 
their own hands. They believed that the State was still 
really governed by the big interests. 

Almost from the hour of the First Revolution until the 
great uprising of November 7th there were constant Com- 
munist demonstrations against the Socialist Republic. Work- 
men in towns formed their own Soviets—Communist Com- 
mittees. The people and the Army alike were weary of 
war. Lenin and his associates were clever enough to use 
this feeling of unrest, and to reach power by means of it. 
But had there been no Lenin and no Communist Party, 
the Socialist Government would not have endured. It | 
would have been overthrown, and Russia would have been 
split up into a number of rival revolutionary States. The 
Communists saved Russia as a unit and saved Russia from 
anarchy. 

When the Communists acquired power, they issued during 
the first few months of their existence two series of decrees. 
The first were aimed at the destruction of capitalism, the 
second at the improvement of the social conditions of the 
people. 

Banking was declared a State monopoly, the payment 
of coupons and dividends was forbidden, and no transactions 
were allowed in securities. This at a blow did away with 
the Stock Exchange. All securities deposited in banks 
above the value of 10,000 roubles were confiscated uncon- 
ditionally. The National Debt, home and foreign, was 
abolished. Valuables in the hands of private persons were 
seized. People were allowed for a time to draw small 
sums out of their deposits in the banks, but this right soon 
went also. With the abolition of most private trade, all 
the complex machinery of commerce disappeared. 

The second series of decrees laid down schemes for educa- 
tion, for better conditions of employment and for social 
improvement generally. A number of new universities 
were established. Schools of different kinds were opened 
in town and country alike by the thousand. Decrees were 
passed for the education of adults. Every man and woman 
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was to learn to read and to write. Homes for orphans 
and for the children of workers were opened, accommo- 
dating nearly three-quarters of a million children. Many 
labour regulations were passed, some of them of an admirable 
humanitarian nature. 

One of the most satisfactory of these decrees commanded 
that all workers in factories, of whatever age, should be 
taught to read and write. It was the duty of those in charge 
of the factories to persuade the elder workers to learn. 
They were to be granted time, two hours a day, for going 
to school, and to be paid for that time as though at work. 

Hundreds of thousands, often against their own will, 
learned. One old body resisted violently. ‘‘I am not a 
child. I shall not learn,’ she declared stubbornly to a 
Russian friend of mine, head of a factory. Six months 
later she came up to him one day and in ancient Russian 
fashion kissed the hem of his coat. ‘‘ Once I was blind,” 
she said. ‘‘ You helped me to see. The eyes of my mind 
have been opened.” 

As months stretched into years, it was more and more 
realized that the two kinds of decrees were in the last analysis 
dependent on each other. So long as there were reserve 
funds at the disposal of the Government, reforms could be 
paid for. But reserves melted, and there was nothing to 
take their place. Reforms would not pay for themselves. 
_And so towards the end of 1921 we had the melancholy 


experiment of seeing universities close, schools cease to. 
. . 2 
educate, meals for children cease, and better regulations for 


labour exhaust themselves, until in some parts the last 
condition was worse than the first. 

The State found itself faced by three main difficulties. 
First, it had destroyed its credit. Now credit is as essential 
for a working State as for a working business. Second, with 
the abolition of all ordinary forms of wealth there was 
nothing left for the State to tax. Consequently, no income 
was available from ordinary taxation. Theoretically, the 
necessary income should have been available from the 
profits of State enterprises, but in practice there were no 
profits. The State enterprises were run at a loss. The 
State had to issue enormous quantities of paper money 
with nothing behind it, in order to pay the costs of admini- 
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stration. This led to the rapid depreciation of the rouble. 
By the autumn of 1921 the rouble had sunk to one-thirty- 
thousandth of its proper value, that is, the exchange value 
of the rouble, in place of being 10 to the £, was 300,000. 
From then the depreciation went on with lightning speed. 
By February 1922 the unofficial rate of exchange had sunk 
to 5,000,000 roubles to the £. By April it had sunk to 
20,000,000 roubles to the £. At that point the decline was 
temporarily checked, but in the autumn it was renewed, ex- 
change at the end of December reaching 250,000,000 to the f. 

The third great difficulty was in the unwillingness of 
the workers to work. They felt that the days of freedom 
had come. They had suffered long. Now they were to have 
liberty. Liberty spelt idleness. The Communists found 
themselves confronted with the belief that everyone was 
to do as he liked. Soldiers had, under the Socialist Re- 
public, established their soldier committees, which decided 
whether the men would obey orders or not. Workmen 
had their shop committees, and ran the factories as they 
pleased. The very school-children had their committees, 
which dictated what should be done by the teachers. One 
doctor told me that in a big hospital the patients elected 
their committee and passed two decrees. The first was 
that the windows in the wards should be kept closed all the 
time. The second was that the nurses should be allowed 
to sit on the patients’ beds as much as they liked. It was 
freedom run mad. 

Lenin and his colleagues had planned for an orderly, 
hard-working united State. They found themselves faced 
by people newly released from old shackles who wanted to. 
live as they pleased. 

Step by step they began to re-establish order. The 
soldier committees disappeared. Orators explained to the 
troops that such committees might be necessary under 
an autocracy, but when the workers were in control of the 
State they were no longer needed. The Army, which had 
sunk to little better than a mob, became an army again. 
Discipline was by slow degrees restored to the schools. 
With the workmen the case was much harder. The process 
was long, difficult, and even dangerous. 

“ Beware of ca’ canny,’’ Lenin is reported to have said 
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on one occasion to an English Labour Delegate who was 
visiting Russia. ‘“‘ Ca’ canny nearly wrecked the Russian 
Commune.” 

Atop of this came the continued civil war, which robbed 
the Soviet Government of its most valuable sources of 
wealth, its most fertile territories and its great mining areas. 
The cost of conducting this war absorbed a large part of 
the gold supplies taken over from the banks and expro- 
priated from private individuals. 

Under the theory of the Commune the abolition of 
private property and of private trading was to be replaced 
by the voluntary exchange of manufactured goods from 
the towns for food from the country. Each was to supply 
the other’s needs. But when the town workers ceased to 
manufacture, the burden of the support of the town fell 
on the peasants, and the Government had to take every 
available scrap of food from them. Even then the towns- 
people could only be maintained on semi-starvation diet. 
The peasants who had rejoiced when the Commune gave 
them land began to grumble, and their grumbling became 
loud and deep. Peasant uprisings became common. 

Larin, the distinguished Communist economist, published 
a table showing the yearly production in Russia in the year 
1913-14 and the corresponding production in the first 
half of 1920. The accuracy of this table is unquestioned. 
It was reprinted in 1921 by the Commissariat of Finances, 
under the title of Social Revolution and Finances. The 
great productions of the Empire were divided into forty 
groups, ranging from coal and oil to soap and candles. 

The best output had been maintained in copper, where 
the amount produced had fallen by over 50 per cent. Coal 
from the Ukrainia and Siberia had declined 75 per cent., 
naphtha oil from the Caucasus 67 per cent., gold from Siberia 
88 per cent., cast iron 97°6 per cent., iron and steel 96 per 
cent., raw cotton and wool 80 per cent., rubber 98°3 
per cent., dye-stuffs 97°8 per cent., spirits 95 per cent., 
flax yarn 67 per cent., all chemicals 89°6 per cent., soap 
and candles 82 per cent., from the 1913-14 output. 

A similar process was going on in the country. The 
peasant, faced by the knowledge that his hard work would 
be of no benefit to himself and his surplus products would 
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be seized by the State, cut down his farm. The area of 
land under seed was only one-half in 1921 what it was before 
the war. The number of horses had declined from 35,000,000 
to 10,000,000; there was only half the quantity of horned 
cattle, 40 per cent. of pigs and 30 per cent. of sheep. 
Only about one-half of the agricultural implements were 
left: less than one-eighth of the old cotton lands were 
now under cultivation; the flax crop was one-ninth and 
the wool clip one-tenth of pre-war days. 

The factories in the cities were declining in number 
and output to an appalling degree. Part of this decline 
was due to the deaths of the workers who fought. for 
the Republic in the civil wars, part to the fact that men 
refused to endure the semi-starvation of city life any 
longer and went to the country, where they could produce 
food for themselves. Part was due to lack of raw material. 
But the vital cause was the absence of direction, technical 
skill and driving power on account of Soviet economics. 

The returns of employment from factories all over the 
country told their own tale. Some of the most exact of 
these were supplied from Petrograd, where the Professional 
Unions have an efficient organization. 


Number of Number of 

Factories. Workmen. 

| WER Se Eis GORE Ii seacics dic nh Ue 450 234,247 
Gs Kee DOT Mn ciaieeisncrs hare 556 379,227 
a De LOL OG ceiet titers « 371 293,296 
FORO wes tows 264 124,610 

VOZO eee es 235 87,950 

is Pp eLOZE. S Sache nas 241 90,031 
ASIST SHOES tae NO? E steleiacetlaraiers 226 89,144 


In Moscow there were 185,525 men and women engaged 
in industrial employment in 1916, 133,595 in 31918, and 
97,420 in 1921. 

Lenin called a halt. He realized that could not go on. 
He did not intend, as some hasty observers have concluded, 
to abandon his ideas, but he would temporize. He would 
make such concessions as were necessary to win the support 
of foreign capital. He would restore private trade and 
co-operate with foreign capitalism in order to live, but 
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equally at the same time he would endeavour to secure 
the gradual triumph of State management and State control 
within the Russian Republic. Only, in place of doing 
everything at a single sweep, he would attain his ends step 
by step. The people would be educated to the point where 
they could produce for themselves better than under the 
direction and control of moneyed interests. But until they 
were educated to that point, private financiers would be 
allowed to play their part again. 

He had first to win over his fellow Communists to this 
point of view. It was no easy task that he set himself. 
Once this was done, the Russian people had to be convinced 
that the Communist Government was earnest. A. series 
of decrees followed, so contrary to all the Communists had 
preached in the past that at first it seemed impossible 
that they could be true. 
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and restore capitalism, even in part, was as amazing 

a change as though America were to renounce the 
Republic and elect a king. The Communists had preached 
and enforced revolutionary methods. They had denounced 
mere reformers as traitors to the people. Now they 
themselves became reformers. 

The Communist theory of the State in which competition 
was superseded by co-operation, and all the industrial and 
agricultural forces were united in one harmonious whole 
for the benefit of all, was magnificent—on paper. In 
practice it had failed. 

Under absolute Communism no one was responsible, 
and no one had the individual impetus to work in order to 
live, production declined, and the State came near to ruin. 
It may be said, and with some justice, that Communism 
never had a fair chance. The people were not sufficiently 
educated. The Soviet Government had at the start taken 
over a ruined and broken country, with industries smashed 
and wrecked. The Government had to give so much atten- 
tion to military affairs, in fighting for its life against counter- 
revolution, that it had not been able to afford the time, the 
means, or the energy necessary for industrial efficiency. 
But underneath this was the evident fact that State control, 
with its centralization, its officialism and its complex and 
laggard machinery, did not work. 

The Soviet Government, in an official communiqué on 
August 9, 1921, stated some of the reasons for the failure 
of its old policy :— 


F" THE Soviet Government to abandon Communism 


(1) The Soviet State was obliged itself indirectly to administer 
an enormous mass of the most heterogeneous types of undertakings, 
quite beyond the reach of the scanty resources of food and raw materials 
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at its disposal. The immediate consequence of this was the utter 
impossibility of the rational and economic utilization of those resources, 
and as a result their dissipation. 

(2) The supplying of undertakings was broken up amongst various 
departments, and was not made directly dependent upon their pro- 
ductivity, with the result that powers were vested in many, while 
responsibility fell upon none. 

(3) With these methods of supply, and under the existing con- 
ditions of remuneration, those who participated in production were 
not and could not be interested in the result of their toil or in the 
improvement of the methods of production. 

(4) Thanks to the three years’ war and the extreme ruin of the 
country it was impossible to draw up and apply a general economic 
plan, embracing and co-ordinating the various branches of national 
economy. 


It was Lenin who persuaded his Communist colleagues 
‘to reverse their policy. It was Lenin who, by speeches, 
articles and individual influence, drove home the necessity 
of methods of change to the mass of the people. 

All the enormous propagandist machinery of the State 
was employed to show why this new policy had to be. In 
the early months of 1922 I still found State agents in the 
outlying cities lecturing and influencing debates on the 
new economic policy. 

Lenin was frank. Inaremarkable article which appeared 
in the Moscow papers in November 1921, on the eve of the 
fourth anniversary of the Commune, he admitted that 
revolutionary methods had failed and that the State had 
adopted reformist methods. 

For three years they had attempted a direct and com- 
plete break up of the old order, endeavouring to replace it 
by a new social and economic structure. 

‘From the spring of 1921,’ he continued, “in place 
of this method of approach we have been applying (we are 
still only beginning to apply) an entirely new reform method, 
aiming not to break up the old social economic order, the 
old commerce and the ancient petty agriculture and small 
enterprise capitalism, but carefully and gradually to revive 
commerce and small enterprise capitalism, taking possession 
of them, or subjecting them to State control only in proportion 
as they are revived.” 

He declared that commerce must be revived, agriculture 


revivified and industry regenerated, 
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The first step was to restore to the farmers and peasants 
the right to deal in their own products. Russia is a rural 
land. Its big cities are few. Eleven out of every thirteen 
people live in the country.t The peasants accepted the 
Revolution because they were tired of the war, and because 
they desired to own their land. But the peasants were 
not, and are not to this day, Communists, save in excep- 
tional cases. The regulations of the Communist Government 
for rural life did not work well. The land was divided out 
among the cultivators without individual ownership. 
“‘ Poverty Committees ’’ were set up in villages, which wiped 
out the large farmers and made life difficult for the man 
who cultivated more than he could work himself. People 
were given no real security of tenure. A bad farmer might 
hold his land and let it go to wrack and ruin, if he was 
politically right. A good farmer might find himself trans- 
ferred to a bad plot. He had no real interest in conserving, 
heartening and permanently enriching his holding. 
Officialism was as great a plague in the villages as in the 
towns. 

The farmer was only allowed to retain as much of his 
crop as was considered necessary for himself and his family. 
He had to surrender the rest to the State. Needless to say, 
the farmer DID keep back all he could, regulations or no 
regulations. He traded food for clothing and furniture 
with people in towns, risking imprisonment every time 
he did so. 

The result of the Communist land policy had been to 
reduce the area of land sown and the crop. According to 
Government official figures, the reduction between 1916 
and 1921 was 25 per cent. for all Russia. This figure, 
however, is unreliable. The real reduction was much 
greater. Russia, the greatest one of the granaries of the 
world, exporting in the years before the war {60,000,000 
worth of grain each year and {60,000,000 worth of other 
foodstuffs, was unable to grow enough to feed her own 
people. A decree was passed restoring to the peasant the 
right to trade in his own surplus products. This decree, 


1 The official estimate of the population of Russia on July 1921 was 


130,707,600, of whom 21,252,200 lived in towns and 1 i 
country. 5 ni 09,455,400 in the 
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issued in the spring of 1921, was the keystone of the new 
policy. 

One immediate result of this was to increase the transfer 
of wealth from town to country that had already been 
proceeding illicitly. The people of the towns wanted above 
all else food. They would give whatever they had for more 
to eat. When they had no money, the peasants took 
furniture, clothing, musical instruments, and anything of 
value. The villages within easy reach of all the great towns 
became transformed. In many cases houses have been 
re-built to hold the new treasures. They have carpets and 
curtains, pianos and organs, and handsome furniture galore. 
The peasants’ strong-boxes are crammed with fine garments. 
One hears of peasants’ wives who disdain anything for wear 
except silk. A friend of mine at a village feast outside 
Petrograd found the leading man of the place arrayed in 
a dress-coat and trousers with a rough blouse and crimson 
kerchief. 

The peasants wanted more. The Government during 
the next few months brought in various other measures, 
making it more difficult for them to be dispossessed of their 
land and giving them certain rights of inheritance. The 
men at the head of affairs in Communist Russia to-day 
recognize that the peasant is their most serious problem. 
They have worked hard to educate him and to improve his 
farming methods. But much of the effort of the Govern- 
ment in the past has been idealist rather than practical. 
Journalists and professors in other lands beside Russia have 
tried to show the farmer how to manage his own business. 
The farmer keeps on in his old way. That is what he is 
doing in Russia. 

The next step in the new economic policy was to restore 
freedom to small dealers. Small trade and small industry 
became released from control. Shops were allowed to 
reopen. 

The nationalization of industry under Communism had 
never been really complete, despite all laws and decrees. In 
some places workmen practically refused to hand over the 
works to State control, and the State did not try to compel 
them. This was particularly true of some works founded 
by foreign investors, such as those of the British Westing- 
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house Brake Company and the International Harvester 
Company of America. Now denationalization on a large 
scale began. 

The system of universal rations was abandoned, and 
with it the cardinal policy of Communism that every person 
must work disappeared also. People were told that if they 
wanted food they must earn it. Those who would not, 
or could not, work, and preferred to starve, were free to 
do so. Some Government servants were still given rations, 
but the number of Government servants was greatly reduced. 
Even in the case of Government servants, the ration system 
was more and more abandoned. 

Under the first Communist economic system the direc- 
tion of industry was shared by two bodies, the Supreme 
Council of Economy and the All-Russia Council of Trades 
Unions. The Council of Trades Unions directed and con- 
trolled labour, but the business control of industry and general 
administration was in the hands of the Supreme Council 
of Economy. 

Under the Supreme Council all large and many small 
industries in the country were nationalized, with the 
exception of a few that, owing to imperfect control, had 
escaped the regulations. A number of the small factories, 
workshops and mines were closed, because the authorities 
lacked men and material to operate them. 

The Supreme Council, which still operates, is an enor- 
mous department with headquarters in Moscow. Under it 
were Provincial Councils and Boards innumerable, the 
Boards of Local Affairs, of Inspection, of Finance, of Economy, 
of Administration, of Juridical Affairs, of Publication, and 
of Scientific and Technical Matters, etc. These centred 
around the Presidium, which corresponded to the Board of 
Directors in a British corporation. 

All Russia was divided out into sixty-eight Economic 
Councils, under the Central Council. Production was split 
up into eleven main sections, some of these sections being 
subdivided into numerous groups. Thus the Chemical 
Section had twenty-six sub-sections. In addition to the 
eleven main sections and their subdivisions, there were 
still other groups. 


The Presidium had various main Committees, on Pro- 
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duction, Prices, Foreign Trade, etc. Each branch of industry 
was considered as.a unit. Thus the Chemical Trade through- 
out the country was supposed to be operated as one unit. 

There were fifty Centres of Production. Each centre 
had a Controller and a Board. It was the business of the 
Controller and his Board to direct affairs generally, to purchase 
raw material,.set the programme of each factory under 
him, and so on. Each step, however, had to be approved 
by the Supreme Council, and was in practice censored by 
the Trades Unions also. 

Under the Controller and his Board were a number of 
sub-committees. The Provincial Economic Council had the 
same organization on a smaller scale as the Supreme Econo- 
mic Council, its Presidium, its sections. Under it were 
local Economic Councils, with their organizations. 

It was officialism carried to its ultimate point. And it 
failed! The men in the factory had no incentive to more 
economic production, no incentive, in fact, except to do the 
least work in the longest time. They received their rations, 
their allowance of clothing, and their minute pay whatever 
happened. Why worry? 

One of the most serious problems was to obtain qualified 
men to direct the work. The fixed rule of the Communist 
leaders was that it was better to have a loyal man who did 
not know the business than a doubtful man who did. As 
a result, men no more fitted to manage industry than to 
handle battleships directed many branches of affairs. 

Under the new economic policy much of this system was 

swept away, but not all, and many of the old incompetents 
retained their posts. Payment by results was introduced 
in the factories. The enormous stimulus of individual 
profit was restored to drive workmen on. Salaries and 
wages were increased to enable the town worker to pay 
for his own requirements. This raising of wages naturally 
and inevitably led to the rise in the cost of living and of all 
kinds of material. Soviet economists knew ahead that it 
would do this. When I asked them why they did not 
prevent it by fixing the selling price of goods, they replied 
that this policy had been tried, but the only result of it 
had been to cause the withdrawal of the fixed-priced goods 
from the market. 
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Small enterprises, small factories, and special indus- 
tries, where State supervision was inefficient—as, for example, 
flour mills, where State employees stole so much of the 
flour that success was impossible—were offered back to 
their private owners, or to others willing to start them. 
Small co-operatives, that is, unions of workers, of any 
kind were offered specially favourable facilities for com- 
mencing business. 

The control of large industries was placed in the hands 
of ‘‘ trusts,’ which have in many cases exclusive rights of 
trading, and were supported by the Government. The 
‘trust ’’ consists of representatives of the different industries 
affected in its scope. It acts first as a buying agency for 
raw material. It distributes orders, establishes prices, 
organizes the sale of products, and—more or less—directs 
the factories, appointing managers, possibly in co-operation 
with the Trades Unions concerned, and settling disputes. 

The largest of the “‘ trusts,’’ the Cotton Trust, in April 
1922 numbered 71,330 members. No trust includes the 
entire industry. 

Individual establishments have the choice of coming 
in or keeping out. In some cases, according to the last 
figures which I could obtain, a “trust’”’ only includes 
one-third of the factories or works in its trade. 

The ‘‘ trusts’ have not been many months at work, at 
the time of writing this chapter, but it is already possible 
to indicate their prospects. They have increased production 
and have improved the efficiency of factory management. 
Financially, most of them have so far been a failure. This 
failure is due to several causes. The personnel lacks expe- 
rience. The “trusts”? lack necessary capital. Their 
authority is not clearly established, and they are at the mercy 
of different departments of State. They are hampered by 
enormous heavy costs from State and Trades Union imposts. 
Last, but by no means least, the old Russian curse of 
corruption has—unless rumour is a very lying jade—entered 
into the life of the “‘ trusts” to an unusual degree, even 
for Russia. 

A much more hopeful venture has been the revival of 
the co-operatives. The co-operative movement has for 
many years had a strong hold in Russia. In the days before 
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the War there were between seven and eight thousand 
branches scattered all over the Empire, with a membership 
of considerably over a million. When Communism was 
established, the Government appropriated their stocks and 
turned them into official agencies for the distribution 
of supplies. 

With the coming of the new economic policy, the co- 
operatives were restored to their old functions, and were given 
back as far as possible their goods. These societies are now 
renewing their old life. To some extent they are hampered 
by new ideas. For example, in some parts they are trying 
to carry out the Communist notion of distributing supplies 
by exchange, without money. But they are playing a 
useful part in public economy. Many co-operatives in the 
north, and in big cities like Petrograd and Moscow, have 
effected great economies for their members, by purchasing 
quantities of food in Turkestan, or wherever it is to be 
had. Members tell me that they obtain many of their supplies 
much cheaper through them. The supply co-operatives are 
working in accord with other co-operatives, which purchase 
agricultural produce for foreign trade. 

The new economic policy is the first step on the road 
to economic freedom. Will Russia go further along that 
road, or will she once more turn back ? 

Officialism and corruption are the twin curses of new 
Russia, as they were of the old. These evils are recognized 
by the heads of the Government, who are striving to fight 
them. The men at the top have clean hands, so far as 
personal gain is concerned. Most of the older members 
of the Communist Party scorn illicit gains. Some of them, 
exercising wide power and controlling vast sums, live 
to-day in poverty and simplicity. Kalinin, President of the 
Republic, has as his home a modest apartment in what in 
America would be described as a block of tenement buildings. 
Lenin’s clothes, although well cut, are often enough shabby 
I remember the ripple of excitement in the Foreign Office 
in Moscow when Chicherin on one particular occasion 
received an extra allowance of sugar. I have been in the 
homes of high officers on the General Staff of the Army ; 
some of them would be scorned by the wife of a British 
Army colour-sergeant. There are many men in Communist 
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Russia to-day who have retained their simplicity and their 
high ideals. 

But there are many who have not. This is particularly 
true in the departments of State that control commerce. 
The Government found it necessary in the summer of 1922 
to issue orders that officials directing’ trade operations should 
not themselves have an interest in businesses or Concessions 
controlled or affected by their departments. It is already 
becoming a commonplace that when a man obtains a high 
place in a spending or buying department he soon has new 
clothes, his wife develops a taste in dress, and you see 
him in the big restaurants. One cannot wholly blame 
Communism for this. The same thing existed, as everyone 
knows, in Czarist Russia. The leopard has not changed 
his spots. 

The second curse—again an inheritance from old Russia 
—is officialism. But officialism under the Commune has 
reached a point that it never touched in the worst Czarist 
days. The officials of one department play up against 
those in another. So many permits have to be obtained 
that the most ordinary and necessary business is blocked. 
Overworked officials, often inexpert in routine work, helped 
by ignorant subordinates, muddle and delay. 

Here are some illustrations. The first—I quote it from 
memory—was published by Sosnovsky, a_ well-known 
Communist journalist, in a Moscow paper. A small group 
of scientific men were setting out on a research expedition 
to the north. They required some supplies, valued at 
perhaps £70, and these had to be obtained through Govern- 
ment departments. They filed their application and waited 
impatiently, for it was necessary to get away as quickly as 
possible. Department No. 1, after due consideration, 
declared that it could not issue the goods. They must go 
to another bureau. Department No. 2 dispatched them 
after a delay of a fortnight to still another part. And so 
the game went on, until they had passed through twenty-one 
different departments. Several months had now gone by. 
i last they had orders for everything they wanted, 

ut——. 

Felt shoes they were to obtain in a city several hundred 
miles from Moscow, and something else in another place, 
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hundreds of miles from that. Months’ more work still lay 
ahead. 

At the moment of writing this I am having a personal 
experience. I desire to take a few snapshots in the streets 
of Petrograd. Elsewhere I am free to do so; in Petrograd 
I am not. I was first directed to the official Photo-Kino 
Department, which in turn informed me that I must as a 
start obtain the consent of the Petrograd Soviet. Two 
visits to the Soviet, at the Smolny Institute, which is about 
four miles from my hotel, secured its approval. Another 
visit to the Photo-Kino Department resulted in its permission. 
This permission was, however, provisional. I must also 
secure the consent of the Foreign Office and of the Political 
Department (the Che-ka), and must pay a fee of 5,000,000 
roubles for every photograph that I snapped. 

Next came a visit to the Secretary of the Che-ka. He 
told me that I need not go to the Foreign Office, but I must 
first give him a written list of the places that I wanted to 
photograph. If that was approved, a man would be sent 
round with me while I took my pictures. (N.B.—I had to 
secure the Foreign Office permit after all.) 

Thinking to save trouble, I decided to buy official 
photographs. Another visit to the official Photo-Kino 
Department secured the address of the man who took 
pictures. He was willing to sell, but I must have a formal 
permission, in writing, from the Petrograd Soviet to him, 
authorizing him to let me have them. 

I sent my assistant to the Smolny Institute, where he 
saw a high official, who openly wondered that I had not 
come in person. ‘‘ Mackenzie,” said he, glancing at my 
card. ‘‘ There was a Mackenzie with the British Embassy 
here in the old days. Why does he want photographs ?”’ 

My man explained that I was not the same Mackenzie. 
The official was not willing to grant any permission, even to 
buy officially taken pictures. However, if I would write 
out a list of the photographs I wanted, and come 
again 
Back to the photographer’s, I arranged that he should 
let me see his collection. Next day I selected a few 
from these, a group of leaders of the Government, Lenin 
addressing a crowd, a street demonstration, and the like. 
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To avoid confusion with the other Mackenzie, I went 
myself this time the four miles to the Smolny. It turned 
out that the other man’s name was Mackenzie Kennedy. 
“TI cannot grant you this permission,” said the official, 
after reading my modest list. ‘‘ It must be considered by 
the Presidium (the Council of the Soviet). Return to-morrow 
at four.” In the end I obtained my permits to buy and 
take photographs, and did not pay five millions each time I 
clicked the shutter. But the waste of time and effort ! 

A man of science came to me complaining of the difficulty 
of obtaining foreign scientific books. Money could not be 
sent out of the country to pay for them, except in the form 
of Soviet currency, which foreigners will not take. It was 
not possible to send out Russian scientific books in exchange 
because of the formalities that have to be gone through. 
“You have to obtain,”’ said my visitor, “‘ authorization from 
three departments before any package of books can be sent 
abroad: from the Military Censor, the Department of 
Foreign Trade, and the Public Library Commissioner. 
You must apply to each department personally. Sometimes 
the officials are not in. It takes usually several days to 
get a permit completed.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE TERROR 


“You (the bourgeoisie) declared war upon us of the most bitter 
kind in October 1917. In response, we instituted the Terror, and 
a threefold Terror. If necessary, should you make another attempt, 
we will institute the Terror again.’’-—LENIN, in speech at Moscow, 
March 7, 1922. 

“La Révolution classique a engendré le terrorisme classique ” 
TROTSKY, Terrorisme et Communisme, Petrograd, 1920. 


International at Moscow and brought away with me 

a copy of a report of a Conference of Communists, 
together with some particularly flamboyant propagandist 
cartoons. 

““Do you know what would happen to me if I tried to 
take these into England?’’ I asked my companion, a 
daughter of the old regime. 

“You would be shot, I suppose,’’ she replied simply. 

‘Shot! Shot for having a Communist paper on me ? 
Whatever makes you suppose that ?”’ 

“We are accustomed to people being shot for anything 
here. I thought that it was now the same with you.” 

The chance remark of the Russian lady was a typical 
revelation of the mind of the average Russian of the 
bourgeois class to-day. The Terror has sunk deep into 
the hearts of the people. 

It is impossible to discuss the position of Russia since 
the Revolution without dealing with the Terror. Following 
the example of the Jacobins, and copying some of the 
methods of the old Czarist Russia, the Bolshevist leaders 
deliberately adopted and enforced terrorism. They carried 
it much further than the Jacobins ever attempted. They 
gave it surroundings of secrecy which invested it with more 
dreadful horror than the guillotine ever knew. They 
enforced it with an efficiency, a remorselessness and a 
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thoroughness rarely equalled in the history of the world. 
There are cities in Russia to-day where there is scarcely a 
family of the old well-to-do classes that is not mourning for 
at least one missing relative. As for imprisonment, it became 
so common that people took it for granted. In Petrograd 
even to-day you would no more emphasize the fact that an 
acquaintance had been in prison than that he had bought 
a new hat. In fact, the buying of a new hat would be much 
more remarkable. This is no picturesque exaggeration— 
it is a sober statement of what in Petrograd is a common- 
place fact. 

The Bolshevists at the start were, like other Russian 
Socialists, in favour of the abolition of the death penalty. 
Their views became modified immediately they acquired 
power. When opposition arose, they repressed it savagely. 
When they discovered conspiracies, or imagined conspiracies, 
they stamped them out without mercy. This was their 
avowed policy. A few lives more or less, or a few thousand 
lives more or less, seemed very small compared with the 
great aims they had in view. They set themselves to smash 
down the “ will to resist ’? among their opponents, and they 
succeeded. ‘‘ The problem of revolution, as of war, consists 
in breaking the will of the foe, forcing him to capitulate and 
to accept the will of the conqueror,’ Trotsky declared. 
Success was, however, purchased at too higha price. Leaving 
all considerations of humanity on one side, the Terror did 
more in the early days to prevent the spread of Communism 
in other lands, and is doing more to-day to prevent the 
reconciliation of the rest of the world to Russia than any 
other cause. Memories of it influenced the British Labour 
Party when it refused in the summer of 1922 to allow 
the Communist group to join it. And just as Czarism’s 
policy of repression reaped its harvest of revengeful 
reprisals, so will the Terror of the Commune. 

In trying to judge the Terror, let us bear in mind the 
circumstances of its inception. The Revolution was followed 
inevitably by a period of violent lawlessness. The old 
order had gone; the new order was not yet established. 
The man with the gun ruled. In the dark days of 1917-18 
it was not safe to walk a hundred yards in the streets 
of Moscow, Petrograd, or other great cities after dark. 
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Returned soldiers, driven to desperation by starvation, 
criminals released from prison in the first flush of the 
uprising, and every lawless element ran free. Bands of 
robbers, often disguising themselves as Communist officials, 
swept rich houses bare in daylight. People were shot down 
by highwaymen under the shadow of the Kremlin. 

At the same time various non-Bolshevist groups, more 
especially the Social Revolutionaries—the ‘Terrorists ”’ 
of Czarist days—and the Anarchists, were engaged in con- 
spiracies against the new Government. These conspiracies 
culminated in a wholesale plan of assassination against the 
Bolshevist leaders, devised by Social Revolutionaries in 
the summer of 1918. Within a few days two leaders, 
Volodarsky and Uritzky, were killed, and Lenin himself 
was shot by a young woman, Fanny Kaplan, witha dum-dum 
bullet, said to be poisoned with curare, and severely 
wounded. The White armies were apparently closing in 
on Moscow. Large sums of foreign money were being 
used to foment trouble. Men claiming to be working with 
funds supplied by the Allies were engineering plots for the 
death of the Bolshevist leaders by throwing poison-gas bombs, 
by blowing up their houses, and by shooting them when they 
appeared in public. 

Shortly after the Communists acquired power Dzjerzhinsky, 
the experienced underground director of Bolshevism, was 
permitted to form a new body, the Extraordinary Com- 
mission (Czrezvychaynaya Komissia—initial letters Che-ka) 
to combat counter-revolution and suppress crime. D2zjer- 
zhinsky is one of the two really great organizers the 
Russian Revolution has produced. He set to work, and the 
Che-ka was the result. The Che-ka was divided into several 
groups. There were the Ve Che-ka, the Scotland Yard 
of Russia, that deals with serious political crime ; local 
Che-kas all over the country ; the railroad Che-ka, and the 
like. 

It is often said that the Che-ka was largely composed of 
the old Czarist political police, who continued their familiar 
work under a new name. This is very emphatically denied 
by the authorities themselves, and would be contrary to 
the Russian Constitution. 

Dzjerzhinsky went for his main subordinates not to the 
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old Czarist officials, but to the Letts. Between Letts and 
Russians there has long been bitter hatred. The record 
of crimes by both sides during the agrarian risings in Latvia, 
in the early years of the present century, are as terrible 
and revolting as anything that I know. The Lett has the 
reputation of being hard and unforgiving. He obtained 
food for vengeance. 

Let me give one illustration. It was related to me by 
a young official who took part. ‘‘ After the peasants’ 
revolt (this was in the days of the Czar) a strong military 
punitive expedition was sent from St. Petersburg. It wiped 
out every suspected person, with very little ceremony. 
One night I accompanied some Cossacks in search for a 
revolutionary organizer who had fled. We went to a village 
and inquired at one house. Something in the manner of 
the wife of the man there led the officer in charge of the 
Cossacks to suspect that she might know. He gave word, 
and his men took the woman out of the house, stripped her 
and beat her with their nagatkas (leather whips flecked with 
lead) for half an hour before she would speak. The man 
we wanted was in the house, so hidden that we would never 
have discovered him.” 

Multiply that story a thousandfold, and you have some 
idea of what gave the Lett keen edge for his venom. 

The Che-ka was at first policeman, judge and execu- 
tioner in one. It arrested whom it would, and kept him 
or her as long as it pleased. Open brigandage was largely 
banished (it has not even yet totally disappeared) by the 
simple method of shooting down the criminals on the spot 
when discovered. Even the Che-ka could not control 
corruption in the public services. The death penalty was 
applied for almost any offence. A high officer in the Red 
Army once explained to me how open prostitution was 
suppressed—only for a time—in Petrograd. ‘‘ We saw that 
this was doing great harm to the health of the men. The 
women were warned once; a second time they were sent 
to definite labour tasks ; if they still continued their games, 
they were shot.” 

The wholesale arrests in the cities, for counter-revolu- 
tionary activity, profiteering, illegal dealing and the like, 
so congested the prisons that the machinery of justice was 
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blocked. The old courts and judges had been abolished ; 
prisoners were judged by amateurs, drawn from the working 
classes, and sentenced ‘“‘ according to the revolutionary 
conscience.’ People lay captives for months, forgotten. 
The conditions in most of the prisons were appalling. No 
Communist whom I have met denies that many innocent 
people were imprisoned and shot during this time. the 
Communist excuse is twofold. First, the abnormal conditions 
of Russia at the time made it inevitable ; second, the Whites 
were doing the same within their sphere of activity. 

Many of the worst happenings in the prisons, it is fair 
to remember, were not confined to Russia, but were common 
to all Eastern Europe. The border States treated Communists 
as Communists treated suspects. There was an orgy of 
cruelty following the world war. 

The attempted assassination of Lenin led to immediate 
and dreadful reprisals. On the night that the news of it 
spread abroad, Red troops and other Communists went 
through the streets, hauled members of the old aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie from their beds, and took them to their 
death. Old Army officers, in particular, were marked 
down for vengeance, and the mortality among them was 
very high. 

The Che-ka deliberately set itself to cultivate the 
feeling of fear. Its agents were everywhere. It imprisoned 
and shot whom it would. Its victims disappeared, and 
often no more was heard of them. Large buildings, some- 
times old factories, were taken in the very heart of towns 
and their windows painted over or boarded up. Sentries 
placed outside their doors warned everyone to walk the 
other side of the road. These were the prisons of the 
Che-ka. Every man one met had some fresh story of horror 
to tell. Your neighbour, or your dearest friend, might 
well be a Che-ka spy. Terror! Terror! Terror ! 

These conditions were still existing throughout Russia 
in the autumn of 1921. But there were already signs of 
change. The powers of the Che-ka had a few months before 
been curtailed. Many prisoners, political and others, were 
now given open trial by independent judges, although in 
some cases one of the three judges was appointed by the 
Che-ka. The more moderate forces in the Communist 
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ranks were making their influence felt, and the authorities 
were devising machinery for the supervision of the prisons 
and the pardon of prisoners. The death sentence had been 
largely replaced by imprisonment. 

Prison conditions were still very bad. There were far 
too many arrests, the Che-ka seizing people on the slightest 
suspicion. Prisoners after arrest were kept for months, 
and even for years, without trial. Overcrowding, filth, 
-vermin, and disease were common within the gaols. I 
describe elsewhere one prison which I succeeded in visiting 
at Ufa. Over 40 per cent. of the prisoners there died from 
hunger and disease in three months in 1921. ’ 

Upon my return from Siberia to Moscow I did my 
utmost to urge on every Bolshevik authority I met that 
prison reform is an essential requirement, if Russia hopes 
to be restored to the comity of nations. Admittedly, there 
are great difficulties, due to the poverty and hunger of the 
nation. But there is no reason whatever why many people 
now in prison should not be released, without in any way 
endangering the State. And Russia must realize that a 
Government which keeps people in prison, and so deprives 
them of their means of earning bread for themselves, is 
responsible for them. To imprison people and to leave 
them in prison dependent on the mercy of outside friends 
for clothes and food is sheer barbarism. Yet this is what 
has happened, and what is happening to-day. 

In February 1922 two enormous advances were made. 
First came a declaration of the intention of the Government 
to establish a real judiciary and a proper criminal code, 
ensuring independent and impartial treatment for persons 
charged with crime. Second came the dissolution of the 
Che-ka. 

Lenin, in a speech before the All-Russia Congress in 
December, had hinted that the great days of the Che-ka 
were over. People refused then to credit it. In February 
came the formal decree. 

This decree provides—(1) That the Che-ka is to be dissolved. 
(2) That a Political Police is to be formed to guard against 
and to fight counter-revolution, espionage, smuggling, etc. 
(3) That a prisoner must be informed within a week of the 
charge against him, and that within two months he must 
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be brought to trial, released, or be specially certified by the 
All-Russia Executive Committee to require a longer interval 
before trial. (4) That all untried prisoners in the hands 
of the Che-ka must be brought before revolutionary 
tribunals or national courts within two weeks of the date 
of the decree. (5) That the power of trial for political 
offenders still retained by the Che-ka be abolished. 

The Political Department is still to some extent the 
old Che-ka under a new name, the Gay-Pay-Oo. It occupies 
the same buildings, and consists of the same personnel. It 
has its prisons as before. But it is a much contracted Che- 
ka, with more limited authority. Its power of arbitrary 
arrest and indefinite imprisonment without trial has gone. 
Over most of Russia the Terror was for a time largely 
lifted. There are signs now, however, that its activities are 
once more increasing. 

In the May 1922 session of the All-Russia Executive 
Committee steps were taken towards the formulation of a 
proper legal code and the restoration of an independent, 
self-governed, and self-disciplined body of legal advocates. 
Russian judicial methods were soon to be put to test in 
full view of the world. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE NEW RED ARMY 


Affairs, or in other words Minister of War for 

Soviet Russia, held an inspection of about 150,000 
troops on the Red Square in Moscow. Those who recalled 
the Red Guards of less than five years before, who formed 
the basis of this new force, might have been excused had 
they regarded the change as incredible. 

Here was a soldier-like, well-uniformed, highly-trained 
army. The troops marched with the swing, the straightness 
and the exact formations which only iron discipline gives. 
The officers, mostly young, were clearly keen and fully 
qualified. From the staff in their well-fitting dark grey 
to the cavalry in their scarlet breeches, the infantry in 
their khaki coats slashed with brilliant braid, and the auxiliary 
corps in blouses, there was evident a smartness, a cohesion 
and a real soldier spirit. At the crowning moment of the 
review a flock of fighting aeroplanes manceuvred overhead, 
while the guns of the Kremlin thundered their message. 
As the regiments marched away, with their crimson banners 
at their heads, their officers saluted the cheering crowds in 
ancient style. 

The Red Army has repeated in the twentieth century 
the military miracle of the Reds of the French Revolution. 
Workmen and peasants, fired with enthusiasm, were trans- 
formed, in the course of a few months, into armies that 
have withstood sustained attacks from the combined troops 
of many great nations. 

_ The men of the Red Army to-day believe themselves 

invincible, and say so. They were, it is true, driven back 

in Poland, and suffered reverse from the Baltic States. 

Against that they have many victories to show in their 

brief life. They put Judenitch’s army to flight in its hour 
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of victory, when it was at the gates of Petrograd. They 
inflicted crushing disaster on the Allied armies at Archangel, 
the Reds making one of the most remarkable winter advances 
against them known in the history of war. The forces of 
Denikin and Wrangel, the pick of the old Russian Army, 
were shattered. The attacks of the Reds across the ice 
on Wrangel’s carefully entrenched and defended position 
in the Crimea in November 1920, when they finally broke 
the military power of the Whites, was an accomplishment 
that deserves to rank among the great deeds of the twentieth- 
century war. Kolchak’s armies in Siberia and south-eastern 
Russia disappeared before the Reds, scores of thousands 
being captured and scores of thousands more perishing 
in flight. 

Three years ago Soviet Russia seemed almost finished. 
She was hemmed in, by land and sea, from the north, from 
the north-east, from the south and the west, by hostile 
forces and fleets—Russian, British, American, French and 
Italian. One army threatened Petrograd, another had 
Moscow as its aim. Siberia, the Crimea, the Black Sea 
coast, Odessa and Kiev, the Volga up to sixty miles from 
Kazan, Ukrainia, the Don and the Kuban, were all in hostile 
hands. To-day all these territories, even Eastern Siberia, 
save for Russian Saghalien, have been recovered. The White 
Russian armies then holding them are no more. 

The essential secret of the success of the Reds is that 
they were fired with tremendous enthusiasm. They fought 
as evangelists fighting for a new faith. Their leaders devoted 
even more time to firing the minds of the soldiers than they 
did to training them physically and technically. They 
cultivated the intelligence and the initiative of the men 
in the ranks. Under Czarism, the private soldier was taught 
to be an automaton, depending solely on the directions of 
his officers. ‘‘ We do the thinking, our soldiers obey,” 
officers of the old Czarist regime boasted to me. The Bolshe- 
vists encourage the man in the ranks to think and to act 
for himself. 

First among the leaders of the Red Army comes Trotsky, 
Minister of War. I have dealt with Trotsky’s remarkable 
personality elsewhere. Everyone who knows anything of 
the Russian Army to-day admits that he is the man who 
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has made it what it is. Trotsky is the idol of the Army 
and its greatest inspiring force. He is one of outstanding 
military figures of the world to-day. 

Brussilov, the old Czarist Commander-in-Chief, whose 
name was once frequently mentioned in the West as the 
head of the Army, is a picturesque figure, honoured for 
his former great work, and not an active military leader. 

The Commander-in-Chief is S. S. Kaminev, a member 
of the General Staff of the old Army. He served for a time 
as Chief of Staff to Vatsatis, his predecessor in command. 
When Soviet Russia was attacked and invaded by foreign 
powers, Kaminev offered his services. 

‘“T am not a Communist,” he said, ‘“‘ but I am for my 
Fatherland.” 

It was he who planned and carried out the advance 
against Kolchak, which smashed the hopes of the Whites 
in Siberia, and who broke and defeated Denikin. 

Frunze, the Commander-in-Chief of the Ukrainian Army, 
was once described by Trotsky himself. ‘‘ All his previous 
military training consisted in having shot, if I am not much 
mistaken, at the local chief of police who shot at workers. 
I am not sure whether he hit the chief of police or not, but 
he was sent to the front as one who had worked as a military 
commissary under arms.’ His promotion was rapid. By 
191g he was commanding the Army in Turkestan. 

Sokolnikov, who commanded a successful army corps, 
was a journalist without previous military training. 

The first Cavalry Commander (the title ‘‘ General” is 
not used in the Soviet Army) is Budjonov, formerly a 
sergeant-major in a cavalry regiment, a Cossack and a 
Communist. The second Cavalry Commander, Varshelin, 
was once a workman in a factory. . 

Laskevitch, a very brilliant General, now Vice-President 
of the Siberian Revolutionary Government, was a sergeant 
in the Czarist Army. Tuchechezsky, another leading 
Commander, only twenty-nine years old, was a lieutenant 
when the Revolution began. He became a Communist in 
1909. He was Kaminev’s foremost commander against 
the Kolchak front. His father was a landowner, and 
was shot by the peasants at the beginning of the 
Revolution, 
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Over 40 per cent. of the commanders of the Revolutionary 
Army at the end of I921 were men without any former 
military training or instruction. They were workers and 
peasants who had come to the front in actual fighting, and 
have proved their military capacity in the field. 

This is less surprising than it would have been a few 
years ago, for we have seen how men with few or no military 
traditions showed themselves able soldiers in the Dominion 
armies during the Great War. Among the Canadians, for 
example, Currie, the Corps Commander, was an estate agent ; 
Turner, V.C., Commander of a Division in France, and later 
in charge of the Canadian Forces in the United Kingdom, 
was a wholesale grocer ; Watson, Commander of the Fourth 
Division, was a newspaper editor. 

When in 1918 the Soviet Government resolved to turn 
the disorganized Red Guards into a new Red Army, it was 
faced by a very unpromising position. The Russians were 
sick of fighting and in revolt against militarism. They had 
had an appalling experience in the War, and their one cry 
was for peace at any price. Soldier committees established 
in each regiment under the first Socialist Government, as 
a democratic concession, had proved absolutely fatal to 
any real military discipline. Every order of a Commander 
was discussed by these committees, which decided whether 
it should be obeyed or not. If the committee decided that 
the regiment should not fight, fight it did not. The Bolshe- 
vists abolished these soldier committees as quickly as 
possible. 

They recognized that they must have the aid of military 
experts, and so the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the old Army were ordered to rejoin the forces. Many 
responded, some with the deliberate purpose of betraying 
Soviet Russia to its enemies. Nekliudov, for example, 
sold the Krasnaya Gorka, the very gate of Petrograd, to the 
Whites, at one of the most critical and dangerous hours of 
the Soviet’s existence. Muraviev tried to carry over his 
whole army to the Whites. 

The Bolshevists placed political Commissars with every 
commander in the field, and on the slightest suspicion of 
treachery or half heartedness the old officer was arrested, 
imprisoned, and often shot, The Bolshevist leaders them- 
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selves admit that many innocent men were unfairly suspected 
and done to death during these times. 

“Tn a red-hot atmosphere like this,” said Zinoviev, the 
Soviet chief in Petrograd, when lecturing a group of officers 
in 1919, ‘“ the innocent naturally sometimes have to suffer, 
and a military man, who knows what war is like, should 
be the last to complain of that, and he should patiently 
put up with such extra unpleasantness as falls to his share 
outside of the open war with the White Guards. It is hard 
to see one’s friends, or people one is fond of, in prison— 
knowing them to be innocent—desperately hard. I admit 
the legitimacy of the bitter feeling in such cases. But one 
must make allowances and understand the cause of it.”’ 

The military discipline over officers still continues to 
be very severe. There are constant commissions, com- 
mittees and inquiries. Commanders are shifted, dismissed 
or transferred with great freedom. Promotion is quick, 
and degradation is even quicker. The untrained, early 
leaders and the old Czarist officers are now steadily being 
replaced by young men specially trained in Soviet Cadet 
Schools. These are in nearly every case soldiers picked 
from the ranks on account of the qualities of leadership and 
intelligence they have shown. They receive a training 
that extends over from two to three years. I have met a 
number of these young men in different parts of Russia, 
and they have impressed me as making officers of as high 
a grade as any I know in any army in the world. 

The Bolshevists found themselves faced by the difficulty 
of combining the Communist theory of equality with the 
necessary military qualities of directness and supremacy of 
command. At first the Army was democratic to an unex- 
ampled degree. When off duty commanders and privates, 
men of all ranks, were supposed to mix together as comrades, 
without any distinction. The Colonel (I am forced to use 
the old military titles) was expected to go among the men 
as one of them, to eat with them, to join in their games 
as comrade with comrades, to address meetings and take 
part in debates. There were soldiers who took a pride 
in doing everything they could outside of duty hours 


to show the Colonel that he was no better than any- 
body else. 
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In spite of the teaching of equality, it was very difficult 
for the officers not to become a class by themselves. In 
the summer of 1921 the soldiers had an opportunity which 
they eagerly seized. When the cleansing of the Communist 
Party, which I have already described, took place, every 
Communist officer had to stand his trial as a Communist 
before his comrades, and everyone had the right to bring 
charges against him. Then the soldiers played their hand. 
When one famous Colonel’s case was heard, man after man 
in his regiment got up and denounced him. 

’ “He says he is too busy to attend our comradely 
talks,’”” said one. ‘‘ He is not too busy to run after 
the girls. He is not too busy to put on airs as though 
he were better than we are.” He was turned out of the 
party. 

This was one case out of many. All this has now ended. 
The officers have regained their ancient privileges and 
authority. 

Up to recently there were two men at the head of each 
regiment, the military Commandant and the political 
Commissar. The political Commissar was looked upon by 
the men as their own special advocate, and they used him 
as an intermediary in their relations with their commander. 
He organized the social life and looked after the indi- 
vidual well-being of the soldiers. He, above all, conducted 
political propaganda, which occupied so much of their 
time. 

It was the business of the Commissar-in-Chief of the 
regiment to see that the Colonel kept straight politically, 
and did or sanctioned nothing that might damage the Soviet 
Government. The political Commissar had to countersign 
orders ; under special circumstances he had power to sweep 
the military commander on one side. Such a dual relation- 
ship was bound to be the cause of trouble. The political 
Commissars are gradually sinking to a minor position as 
the military commanders are being chosen more and more 
from Communists. 

Every regiment had a number of deputy Commissars, 
whose duty was to teach Communism to the soldiers. The 
deputies taught not from their own theories, but from 
carefully prepared textbooks. One whom I knew was the 
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son of a butcher in Manchester, England. Up to 1921 
four hours a day were given to propagandist teaching. There 
was at first no show drill, no ‘“‘ pipeclay,” and, in the regi- 
ments that I knew, no “ physical jerks’ or general athletic 
training. 

The Red Army during the days, when it was fighting for 
its life was kept loyal by none of the usual attractions of 
money, abundant food, or good clothing. Pay was small, 
and much of it was in arrear. The pay of a commander of 
a regiment was scarcely enough for tobacco money ; it is 
very low still. Food was sometimes bad and scarce. The 
soldiers dressed anyhow, and lived as best they could. In 
the provinces and Siberia clothing and boots were issued 
out at certain times, but had a way of disappearing. I 
asked one officer why, when such strict discipline was main- 
tained on certain points, the authorities did not insist that 
the soldier kept his uniform. 

“Of course, a soldier is not supposed to sell his over- 
coat,’’ the officer answered, “‘ but his reply if we charge 
him is simply, ‘I sold my coat to get bread. What else 
was I to do?’ What are we to-say? Our men have 
often to go on-short commons. When we can feed and 
pay them properly we can compel them to retain their 
uniforms.” 

Regiments in the provinces looked like motley crowds 
of civilians, while people wearing uniforms in the streets 
were often enough not soldiers. 

But the soldiers fought, fired by intense propagandist 
zeal. Even conscripts caught the fervour of the new 
movement. They are encouraged to debate military and 
political matters among themselves. If a campaign is on, 
great pains are taken to teach them all about it, and to 
convince them of the righteousness of the Soviet cause. 
Sometimes, of course, a regiment becomes doubtful if the 
Communists are in the right. I asked one commander what 
happened then. 

“We had a case like this,” he said, ‘‘ when I was down 
fighting in the Caucasus. My mixed brigade was holding 
one point on the front, and we became conscious that the 
regiment to the left of us was unsound. I had orders from 
headquarters to advance, I told them about the next 
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Troops advancing through the snow on Karelian Front. 
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regiment, and asked what should be done. They left it to 
me to deal with the situation as I thought right. We sent 
to negotiate with the regiment, and offered them the choice 
of disarming and going back or attacking with us. They 
refused to do either. Then I had the regiment paraded 
up, and I rode out to them and addressed them. I 
appealed to them for the love of the Republic to 
act with us, but told them if they would not they 
could go right back at once, leaving their arms where 
they were.” 

“You must have run a pretty good risk of getting 
shot by the men in the ranks during that address,” I . 
interposed. 

““Yes, probably I did,” replied the Commander care- 
lessly, ‘‘ but I was facing too many risks of that kind then to 
trouble particularly about it. Theregiment hesitated. They 
would not lay down their arms ; they would not stay with us. 
I turned to the boys of my own regiment, who had formed 
up and surrounded them while I was talking. I gave my 
lads the word to get ready. Now, my regiment’s reputation 
was known far and wide. Once they started to fight they 
were tigers. There would have been none of the others 
left. The rebels dropped their weapons and gave in. We 
sent them back, and that was all.” 

‘“‘Didn’t you shoot some of the leaders?” I asked. 

“Of course,” said the Commander, as though sur- 
prised that I should ask such a question. “ But what 
are a few score of lives more or less at a time like 
that? ”’ 

By the end of 1g92r there were signs of a change in the 
outward appearance of the Red Army. It began in Moscow, 
and soon spread all over Russia. First came an order that 
no one was to appear in the streets in military dress, except 
soldiers. Then smart uniforms were issued out. Next we 
found the soldiers engaged in all manner of athletic training 
and formal military drill. Smartness became the note. 
And the Russian troops to-day, more particularly in Moscow 
and Petrograd, are as well set up, and as great a credit to 
the drillmaster, as any army in the world. 

The Red Army, in November 1920, when it made its 
great attack against Wrangel’s army in the Crimea, numbered 
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over §,000,000. With the White menace largely removed 
by Wrangel’s defeat, the All-Russian Conference of Soviets 
demanded that the military forces should be greatly 
reduced. This was done, and by the end of 1921 the Russian 
Army numbered ninety-five infantry divisions and forty- 
nine brigades of cavalry, or 1,370,000 men. It is well 
equipped, its Air Service is brilliant—it obtained 150 planes 
from Germany in the summer of 1922—and its cavalry is 
worthy of Russia’s ancient reputation. The total strength 
of the Red Army and the Fleet, including reserves kept for 
guard duty, was then 1,595,000. At the end of August 
1922 Trotsky told me that the actual strength of the Russian 
fighting forces of all kinds, Army, Fleet, and everybody, 
“including myself,” he added with a laugh, had by 
then been reduced to 800,000. He contrasted this with the 
five and a half millions of old days. There is, although 
Trotsky did not mention this, a very large reserve force, 
fully trained, which could be quickly mobilized in case of 
war. The Soviet Government is still faced by several 
very real military dangers. In the Far East it has to 
guard against the possibility of a Japanese advance, and 
against attacks by the Whites at Vladivostok. The last 
attack by the Whites was attempted in the early months 
of 1922. On the Finnish border there is always the possi- 
bility of active fighting. Poland and Roumania, under 
the influence of France, may at any time start hostilities. 
To the south-east of Russia proper large number of bandits, 
remnants of White armies, have to be controlled. 

The May Day celebration in 1922 marked the end of a 
notable campaign for the ending of illiteracy in the Russian 
Army. From the first days the Communists made great 
efforts to teach all soldiers to read and write. Libraries 
and schools were a primary part of every regiment’s equip- 
ment. Illiterates survived, however, in spite of everything. 
In the old Czarist armies, it must be remembered, the soldier 
who could read a newspaper or sign his own name was the 
exception, despite the fact that all soldiers were supposed 
to attend school. 

In the autumn of 1921 Trotsky gave peremptory orders 
that every soldier must learn and every commanding officer 
must see that his men knew the elements of letters. An 
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intensive campaign followed. Many a grizzled old warrior 
who had never flinched before White bayonets arose each 
day with sinking heart at the prospect of conquering the 
alphabet. By May ist the thing was done. The Russian 
Army was 100 per cent. literate. 


CHAPTER XII 
OPERA AND THE NEW DRAMA 


¢ E HAVE more operas, and better operas, than this 
city has ever seen before,” a man in Omsk 
once confided to me. “ The only trouble is 
that we are sometimes too hungry to appreciate the music.” 

The revival of the drama and the maintenance of the 
best traditions of the Russian stage are the outstanding, 
and to many observers one of the most surprising, features 
of the Russian Revolution. Even during the darkest hours, 
when it seemed that the Soviet Republic might not be able 
to maintain its existence for another week, the theatres 
remained open and played to crowded houses. The plays 
themselves were not, save in exceptional cases, new revolu- 
tionary dramas, but classic operas, standard plays by the 
great Russian authors, and romantic dramas, often enough 
with a Royalist or Imperial setting. The audience might 
be ragged and cold, the theatre might be—as I have known 
some of the biggest Russian theatres—freezing cold; but 
luxury and splendour were rapturously received when 
shown on the stage. 

At first, admission to the theatres was so cheap as to 
be almost free. In 1921, under the new economic policy, 
they were permitted to charge more. Many of the greatest 
theatres still continue to be reserved on two or three days 
each week entirely for working-class audiences, the tickets 
being issued by the professional unions to working men 
and women at low prices. These working-class audiences 
are attentive, appreciative and critical. 

The standard of performance is remarkably high. The 
Art Theatre in Moscow, for example, continues to be, as 
it was in the old days, the greatest dramatic theatre in the 
world. In the Little Theatre, in Moscow, I was especially 
struck by the manner in which the producers had contrived 
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to design their scenic effects in a way that combined the 
finest and best points of the new art with the best of the 
old. Were I a London manager, I would lure the man 
responsible for the scenery in the Little Theatre to England, 
if I had to kidnap him. New forms of dramatic expression 
are seen in the work of such men as Tairov and Meyerhold. 
The Russian drama is a living thing. 

Many of the villages and most of the great factories 
have started theatres of their own. These are run often 
enough by local stock companies, but sometimes by 
travelling companies. They, too, attempt the highest 
flights. One finds, possibly on visiting a shoe factory in 
the suburbs of the city, that a young workman starts a dis- 
cussion with you, not on musical comedy or the stars of the 
music halls, as one might expect in England, but on the 
works of Gogol, Chekhov and Andreiev. He has seen them 
all in the local playhouse. Of British playwrights, Bernard 
Shaw comes easily first. 

In the early days of the Revolution the theatre was 
very serious. Musical comedy was frowned at, and farces, 
save of the most classic type, were regarded as beneath 
contempt. This is no longer so. The lightest musical 
comedies of London and Vienna, from the Gaiety Girl to the 
Gipsy Princess, are freely performed. 

In one day in November 1921, selected at random, the 
following were among pieces shown in Moscow :— 

Tchaikovsky’s Dame Pique at the Grand Theatre. 

Madame Angot,Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night,and Andreiev’s 
Youth at the three halls of the Art Theatre. 

Tolstoy’s Power of Darkness at the Coliseum. 

Carmen at the Musical Drama. 

Ostrovsky’s The Thunderstorm at Saphinov’s. 

Lunacharsky’s Oliver Cromwell at the Little Theatre. 

Potash and Perlmutier at the Nikitsky. 

This will compare favourably with any list of one day’s 
plays to be seen in any city in the world. 

One felt amazed to be suddenly transported, when 
entering the theatre in an average Russian city in 1921, 
from the broken streets, the decaying houses and the desperate 
poverty of real life, into a gorgeous fairyland. | Here was 
drama more splendid than anywhere else in Europe, 
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scenery whose rich and daring design and colouring 
entranced one, sumptuous, luxurious costumes, and artists 
and music worthy of their setting. Here were performances 
one might have expected to find in the capital of a great 
emperor at the height of his reign. One found them instead 
in the home of the Communists in the nadir of their poverty. 

I sought out some of the men responsible for this remark- 
able dramatic and operatic revival. Much of the credit 
undoubtedly goes to Lunacharsky, the People’s Commissar for 
Education and the Arts, with whose remarkable personality 
I have already dealt. 

Some day the artists of the world will erect a statue to 
Ivan Vassilievitch Exkusovitch. He has earned it for the 
service he has rendered to the stage, for he is the man who 
saved Grand Opera. 

I saw Exkusovitch in his office in the Alexandrinski, 
the Dramatic theatre of Petrograd. An active, clean-cut, 
straight-spoken young man, athletic and fit. His voice 
was the voice of the trained speaker, with a timbre which 
I did not at first recognize. Only afterward I learned the 
tragedy behind that voice. His room was the apartment 
of a man of affairs. He works hard and long, even though, 
unlike most Russians, he is organizer enough to leave minor 
details in the hands of assistants. 

“As a young man,” he said, “‘ I planned to be an actor. 
I was trained at the dramatic school in Petrograd. While 
playing in South Russia I lost my voice, and my career as 
an actor suddenly stopped. I went to Riga, passed through 
the Polytechnic there, returned to Petrograd, graduated as 
civil engineer, and obtained a post on the staff of a Russian 
railway. The stage and I had apparently parted company. 

‘“ However, I still retained a warm affection for my old 
associates, and when the dark days of war and revolution 
came I opened a clubhouse, where they could meet in some 
warmth and comfort. 

“ Following the Second Revolution of 1917, a Communist, 
Commissar Bakrulov, was placed in charge of the Petrograd 
theatres. He had no stage traditions. The old clerks and 
assistants, many of whom had been here from twenty to 
thirty years and more, were sent away, and boys and girls 
were put in their places, The old players were dispersed, 
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The very collection of costumes—over 400,000 dresses, 
from the days of Queen Catherine—was offered on loan to 
amateur dramatic societies all over the land. It would 
soon be irretrievably lost. 

“To understand the tragedy of this, you must realize 
that our great theatres here are not things of an hour. We 
have an unbroken tradition going back for many genera- 
tions ; we have our teachers and our artists, who embody 
in themselves the knowledge and experience of a great 
national institution. Our dramatic museum and hbrary 
and our costumes, once dispersed, could never be replaced. 
An army of people had grown up with our stage and hoped 
to die in its service, as Vassilieva, our great actress, died 
while taking her part on the stage not long ago. 

“The actors gathered at the clubhouse day after day 
to find a way out. Someone suggested that they petition 
Lunacharsky, who had the reputation of being a real lover 
of the stage. 

“ Lunacharsky is himself an artist. It was no desire 
of his that the opera or drama should be ruined. He 
accepted the suggestion, and offered me the post. I agreed 
to accept—on one condition. There was to be no politics 
and no political interference. The theatre, in the group 
that I controlled, was to be recognized as a branch of the 
fine arts, and not as a propagandist agency. Lunacharsky 
accepted my condition, and I came here. 

“ At first Commissar Bakrulov and the wife of Kaminev 
were here also. Within a month they had gone, leaving 
me alone in sole control. Within three days the three 
great Petrograd theatres—the Marinski, the Alexandrinski, 
and the Mikhailovski—were open. They have remained 
open since. The boy and the girl clerks were sent away 
and the old staff was re-engaged. The artists and musicians 
came back. The historic costumes were re-collected—all 
but 10,000, which we have failed to find. We have even 
added to our collections. Our dramatic library, which 
numbered 40,000 volumes in 1917, now numbers 240,000. 
No, we did not expropriate books from private libraries, 
we bought them; or more usually they were given to us by 
people who realized the difficulty of maintaining big private 
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“ T recognized that we must regularize our position under 
the Soviet constitution. Accordingly I visited Moscow, 
and the three great theatres there—the Grand, the Little 
and the Art—co-operated with us, and chose me as their 
delegate. Then I effected the alliance with the Conservatory 
of Music at the University, the National Library, and the 
Royal Porcelain Factory, and formed a group of the fine arts, 
which takes its place with administrative rights, as other 
_ trade and professional unions do, under Bolshevism. We 
have the rights and authority of a professional union.” 
[Exkusovitch did not think it necessary to mention that, 
in order to keep some of these institutions going, he had 
also taken on himself the business of organizing and 
maintaining them. ] 

“IT soon found that while leaders like Lenin and 
Lunacharsky understood our position and requirements, 
and would not hamper us in any way, the saine was not 
true of subordinates. They could not see why artists 
should be treated differently from anyone else. I went 
straight to Lunacharsky and asked that the interference of 
subordinates be eliminated, and that I have the right to 
deal directly with him. He agreed. 

“When requisitions and searches were made for precious 
stones, he arranged that actresses should be allowed to retain 
their jewellery. When the authorities attempted to pre-empt 
the apartments of artists, and to make them split up their 
homes, sharing them with others, we contrived that our 
artists were left alone. I have had many a tussle over 
this point. 

“Our greatest problem was that of supply. Remember 
what the position is, and has been during the last few years 
in Russia! Nothing is coming in from abroad worth men- 
tioning. We have been for a long time cut off from the 
rest of the world. Most of our home stocks were exhausted 
some time ago. Yet great theatres must have fresh material 
and supplies of every kind all the time. Each night that 
we present a ballet in the Marinski Theatre I have to find 
150 new pairs of ballet shoes. Each dancer wears out a 
pair of shoes in an evening; a premiére danseuse requires 


three pairs for one night’s performance. That is a typical 
example. 
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“‘T was fortunate enough to be able to purchase the 
stocks of two great stores, with all kinds of dress material, 
cloths, laces, passementeries, beading, ribbons, and the like. 
These have formed our basis of raw material. A regular 
store is maintained here, from which most things can be 
drawn. 

‘“‘ Then we gathered a little army of skilled craft workers, 
jewellers, goldsmiths, upholsterers, cabinet-makers, and the 
like. We can now make for ourselves anything from a 
crown for a stage queen to ballet shoes, and from ironware 
to historic costumes. We are, as far as possible, self-con- 
tained. Our school of the ballet and school of dramatic 
art train young people for the stage. We paint our own 
scenery, upholster our own furniture, make our own costumes 
and ornaments. We are our own shoemakers. In all, we 
employ for the three Petrograd theatres about 3,000 people. 

“In a workers’ republic this greatly strengthens our 
position, demonstrating how the stage is not alone the 
work of a few artists, but of a great group of toilers of all 
kinds. We emphasize the co-operation of the toilers off 
the stage. For example, in olden days we celebrated the 
jubilees of artists. We recently celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of many stage hands. 

“ Organization alone could not have saved us. Without 
the enthusiasm, self-sacrifice and devotion of our artists 
we must have gone under. There have been times, in the 
coldest weather, when it was impossible to obtain fuel of 
any kind. We in our offices have sat wrapped in our great- 
coats to keep warm. But can you imagine what it means 
for the girls of the corps de ballet to dress in their light gar- 
ments and to dance with the thermometer several degrees 
below the freezing-point ? Several have died from the 
hardships. 

‘Great players have carried on for a mere pittance. 
Chaliapin was paid higher money, but he was the one 
exception. With communications broken down, our people 
__world-famous, some of them—have had to tramp night 
after night through heavy snow often miles to and from 
the theatre. Yet they carry on.” 

I spent a very interesting afternoon examining the 
great collection of costumes, the theatrical museum, and 
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the schools of the ballet and of the drama. The building 
containing the 400,000 odd costumes is quite an extensive 
establishment in itself. Here were dresses covering almost 
every great play produced during the last 300 years. In 
addition, there was a number of historic costumes, from the 
slashed, silken, elaborate and dandified garments of 
Potemkin, the lover of Catherine the Great, to the dresses 
which Patti wore when she performed in Petrograd. 

The Ballet School teaches 317 children. Many of them 
are housed in the school, Their course of training extends 
over several years, and of the many who enter, comparatively 
few finally graduate. A process of strict selection goes 
on the whole time. One little girl was brought up to me 
as the wonder-child of the school now. Five or six years 
hence the jeunesse dorée of Paris, London and Vienna will 
be at her feet. She is the Pavlova of to-morrow, and her 
bright eyes and alert, intelligent face showed, if it showed 
anything, that she has brains as well as nimble feet. 

In the Ballet School I met Likhosherstova, and kissed 
her hand with very sincere respect. Likhosherstova is, as 
all lovers of the ballet know, the supreme teacher of dancing 
of the world. It was she who trained most of the great 
premiéres danseuses of the past forty years or more, a dear 
old lady, charming and gracious and sweet, and capable of 
many a year of good, hard work yet. I asked her who, of 
all the pupils who had passed through her hands, she thought 
the greatest dancer. 

“Pavlova,” came the immediate answer, ‘“‘ Lydia 
Lopukhova, and Karssavina. But I have had so many,” 
she added, ‘‘so many who have been good, that it would 
be scarcely fair to mention only one or two names.” 

Children go into the Ballet School between the ages of 
nine and eleven. In the School of the Drama, where there 
are 180 pupils, they enter when sixteen or over. Here 
would-be players systematically absorb the traditions, the 
technique and the exact histrionics of the Russian stage. 
When trained, they are scattered all over the land. This 
perhaps explains why, away in country towns in Siberia and 
Southern Russia, one finds plays represented with an 
exactness, a precision and a mastery of stagecraft beyond 
any reasonable expectation, 
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The museum of the theatre attached to this school is 
a wonderful institution. My Russian friends say that it 
is the only one of the kind in the world. Here everything 
connected with the stage is gathered together and arranged 
for its educational value. For example, the designers of 
scenery can study numerous miniature stages, showing 
exact reproductions of great scenes at their best. Operatic 
artists will find a whole division devoted to the different 
Marguerites of Faust, and the same for other leading roles. 

There was much to interest lovers of the ballet. Under 
a glass case were specimens containing shoes of many world- 
famous ballet dancers for a hundred years back. Close to 
them were plaster casts of the feet of Pavlova and Muraviova, 
a famous danseuse of sixty years ago. An expert in the 
ballet, who supervised this section, minutely pointed out to 
me the anatomical difference of the two feet, each being a 
supreme example of a different form of training. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A CORNER OF SAMARA 


south-east Russia. Our car swung from side to 

side of the road, for the smooth snow gave its wheels 
nothing to grip, and we confessed to one another afterwards 
that there were moments when we held our breath and shut 
our eyes, for it seemed that nothing could save us from a 
tumble over the sharp slopes on either side. When we had 
to descend to help the car over some deep gully, we danced 
and ran to keep our blood from congealing. For these were 
December days, and winter was on us. 

The road brought us to the prairies. Here the now 
almost invisible track, distinguishable mainly by occasional 
stakes and poles, was dotted with refugees, fleeing from 
death in the villages to death in the cities. Their carts 
were mostly drawn by camels and dromedaries. The camel 
can live where the horse dies. It grubs up herbage from 
under the snow. It will exist on anything. The horses 
had died wholesale all over Samara during the autumn 
from lack of food. The camels still lived. 

Not all! A dying camel, its head oozing blood, looked 
at us piteously as we passed it on the roadside. It had 
fallen prone. There was not a bullet among us to end its 
misery. 

A woman, wrapped in the usual filthy brown sheepskin 
coat, signalled to us to stop and take her with us. A little 
farther on a farm cart had broken down. The family party 
stood around in despair. Their one horse, famished and 
exhausted, had collapsed, and they could not move it. 

“ Pajalsta!”’ (Please!) the peasant called, making a 
gesture pleading for aid. It was not much of a task to 
pull the horse up once more, for it was light enough. But 


the peasant was thin and weak too. 
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Sie COLD on the great steppes—the prairies of 
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There are no scattered houses on these parts of the 
great steppes. You leave the outskirts of the city and 
plunge into bare country, travelling for perhaps a dozen, 
perhaps a score, of miles before you come on a building or 
a house. The people all live in villages, and would rather 
walk for hours each day to and from their work than be 
alone. This makes the villages big affairs, sometimes a mile 
long, sometimes much more. 

I studied the land as we passed over it to see how much 
had been ploughed or autumn sown. One could distinguish 
this, despite the snow. In all my travels that day, many 
scores of miles, I only saw one field roughly ploughed and 
one field actually laid down with autumn seed. From what 
others, who had gone over other districts, told me, the situa- 
tion was much the same elsewhere. People were already 
beginning to talk of the coming famine of I922. Seven 
years of war! Seven years of famine! Was the Hebraic 
curse to be repeated? Happily no. The sword of the 
Angel of the Lord was soon to be stayed. 

Here at last was a village. Broad streets, scattered 
houses, each in its own ground, a big, green steepled church 
and—quiet. Where were the people? Many of them had 
fled, many had died. My companions were members of the 
American Relief Administration. This was one of the 
villages they were feeding. The children were even now 
gathered in the schoolroom waiting for their daily meal 
of rice cooked in milk and bread. 

We were fortunate in meeting another party here. 
Nansen was making a quick visit to the famine areas to 
see things for himself, before visiting England to appeal 
for help. With him was Dr. Reginald Farrar, of the British 
Ministry of Health, who had taken part in many relief 
schemes in many parts of the world. Dr. Farrar was an 
old friend. Months before in London we had discussed 
together the possibilities of our being fortunate enough to 
get into Russia in the autumn, and he had given me much 
good advice. 

I had met Nansen for the first time a week or two before 
in the Government guest-house in Moscow. There are 
some men who convey a dominating impression of strength, 
courage and sincerity immediately one meets them. Nansen 
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is one of them. Here is a Mr. Greatheart! He was very 
sad-faced now. More than once during the few days that 
followed I saw his eyes fill with tears and heard his voice 
break as he tried to talk after he had witnessed the 
sufferings of the children. 

Two nights before he, Farrar and Mr. Webster of the 
‘“‘ Save the Children’s” Fund had an adventure. Their car 
had broken down during the afternoon in a desolate part of 
the steppes, where there was no house in sight. There were 
long delays before it could be mended, and it was near 
midnight before they reached the banks of the Volga, hungry 
and almost frozen. They came to a village. Nansen 
knocked up the chief official and demanded that he should 
provide them with a guide to cross the river. 

The official point-blank refused. ‘‘ Thirteen people were 
drowned last night trying to cross the Volga at this point,” 
he said. ‘‘I am not going to help you to kill yourselves.” 

Undismayed, Nansen pulled a branch from a tree, made 
himself a big stick, and started out over the ice in the 
pitch-dark, feeling his way ahead by groping with the stick. 
Farrar and Webster came after him. They succeeded in 
crossing about one-third of the way, and then reached a 
point where the ice ceased. The centre of the river was 
not yet frozen over. They had slowly to retrace their way, 
avoiding pockets and holes in the ice as best they could. 

When I asked him about the incident, Nansen looked 
at me with surprise. ‘‘ It was nothing,’ he said. ‘‘ Nothing 
happened ; we got back all right.” 

When we reached the village it soon became known 
that a doctor had arrived. There were instant demands for 
Farrar’s services. Would he go to this house, and that, 
and that? Would he only look at the people and say 
what he thought? Now, it is no part of the work of a 
Government director of Red Cross supplies to act as 
“G.P.” (family doctor) in a famine village that lacks a 
doctor. Thoughts of this did not seem to trouble Dr. 
Farrar. He started out to see if anything could be done. 
I accompanied him into house after house. _ 

The scenes everywhere were much the same. Let us 
take two or three typical examples. 

No. 1.—Three children were lying in the dark corner 
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on the brick top of the stove. This is the warmest spot in 
the house: in winter the family, or families, sleep here 
as a rule. 

The three children in this house were dying, and 
nothing could save them. A woman—she looked very, 
very old, but that was probably merely due to the shrinkage 
of her leather-like skin—was weeping by the table. 

The man of the house was busy sifting out a dish. Its 
contents were oak leaves, mingled with strips of branches 
of trees. He and his family had been living on this diet 
for some time, hence the children dying on the stove. You 
mix the oak leaves with dung and any old straw, and bake 
it over the dung fire into bread. It stays the bite of hunger. 
The man was lamenting because his stock of leaves was 
running out. 

No. 2.—The grandmother was crouching in front of the 
fire, groaning and lamenting. ‘“‘I am very bad, I have 
caught the typhus,” she mumbled. She had every sign of 
it, and her temperature was high. Her daughter was 
lying on the stove. She had given birth to a baby girl 
during the night. The daughter’s daughter of twelve was 
lying by her side, very ill. 

A woman, possibly a helpful neighbour, had come in. 
“Everybody will be dead by Easter,’’ said she. 

No. 3.—These people had some bread—dung bread. A 
girl was brought from a shelter at the side of the room. 
She was dressed in a sack, and little else. Her arm was 
festering, a horrid sight. When the doctor bade them boil 
some water on the stove and wash the arm with it at regular 
intervals, the girl was openly and evidently disappointed. 
She had expected the strange medicine man to produce 
some magic potion from his pouch that would heal her 
ills at a pass. The real trouble in this house was not the 
festering arm. It was much more primitive—lack of food. 

Dr. Farrar had a small stock of sweet chocolate in his 
packet. He gave a bar to each of his patients. They 
looked at it with disgust and alarm. Never have I seen 
repulsion more marked. Here was a filthy and probably 
dangerous foreign drug. One young woman picked up 
her bar as though it would bite her. Under the fear of our 
presence she put the chocolate to her lips and made a 
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pretence of nibbling at it. ‘“‘ How horrible!” her face said. 
She had not even tasted it. She furtively slipped it down. 
I urged her to try again. This time she actually tasted a 
little. A surprised look came over her face. It was not 
quite so bad as she expected. At this point we had to go. 
But I have no doubt that, hungry as she was, the chocolate 
would be flung away as soon as we left the village. 

The Americans had a similar experience in trying to 
persuade starving children to drink cocoa—good cocoa, 
with lots of milk in it. They had never seen it before, and 
they did not like its colour—nor did they hesitate to say 
so. “Give us bean soup,” they piped. A kiddie at one 
station, after drinking her cocoa under protest, rose and 
proudly announced to her friends that she was off to find 
someone who would give her some real drink—tea! After 
a time the children learn better. 

Another long drive across the steppes. Another village. 
This bore every sign of former prosperity. The houses 
were orderly and well built, and many of them quite orna- 
mental. The yards were spacious, the barns built for much 
stock, and there were good ploughs and farming machinery 
in plenty. It was easy to tell that there were German 
colonists here, men who had brought to the Volga the same 
exactness and hard-working qualities that have made so 
many prosperous communities in the Far West. 

Here, too, the Americans were feeding the children, 
and feeding them well, so far as their supplies went. But 
the position was very bad. When the men of the place 
saw us coming they assembled in the village hall, the head- 
quarters of the local Soviet, to receive us. They brought 
out their books, and showed the actual position of the place. 
Their figures were more convincing than much fine writing. 

They had suffered heavily for four years from civil war. 
When the famine came, the people were already near the 
end of their resources. The crop had completely failed. 
The normal population was 15,000. About two-thirds had 
already fled. Only 4,400 remained; 432 died between 
October and the first week in December ; 1,500 had hunger 
dropsy. Typhus was here. ' 

They formerly had 1,400 horses. Only 325 survived, 
the remainder dying for lack of fodder. To take the place 
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of these dead horses they had bought 81camels. Their stocks 
were exhausted. They had nothing left now, but were 
grubbing along on leaves, straw, rubbish—anything. Their 
faces were proof enough that their words were true. 

I made a collection of the bread that I found here. The 
best had a considerable proportion of wild grass seed in 
it, helped out by leaves and fodder. The worst was 
largely dung. 

The last village on our list we failed to locate, despite 
the fact that we had a Russian guide with us who knew 
the country. We drove many miles across the monotonous, 
deserted steppes, trying to pick out our direction. Then 
we turned and tried far in another way. There was not a 
sign of the place. We were as far from the life of men as 
though out in a small ship in the midst of the Pacific. The 
day was drawing on ; if we lingered much longer, we would 
be ourselves caught on the plain, and even an hour of waiting 
on that freezing waste was not pleasant to contemplate. 
And so we turned back along the highway, where we would 
be able to find the road to the city of Samara again. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CITY OF DEATH 


the Buzuluk gravedigger. 

“T don’t know. We do not count. They 
come in cartloads,”’ he replied stolidly. He strode down the 
cemetery path to make ready for the next arrivals. 

I followed him. He stopped in front of a big pit. Load 
after load of bodies had been flung in here, men, women, 
and children together, coffinless, stripped of clothes, naked 
as when born. Why should you waste good garments on 
the dead when they were needed for the living ? 

Fifty yards away was a big stack of corpses heaped on 
the surface, nearly all of them stripped, like the others 
already in the pit—a two days’ collection, piled higgledy- 
piggledy. The haggard face of an old woman gazed blankly 
towards heaven. The arms of a child of eight were still 
stretched out. He must have died making a last effort to 
find aid, and there had been none even to cross the arms 
reverently together. Here were staring eyes, dozens of 
pairs of them, lacking loving ones to do the last service 
of closing or covering them. 

Faced by that pile, Death seemed to have lost its dignity. 
Stained, twisted, distorted, these might have been the 
bodies of beings of another race than ours. 

Dysentery! Typhus! Famine !—their two days’ harvest. 
Not all of the harvest, however. Many bodies still lay 
in the houses, where they might remain undiscovered 
in this winter weather for weeks. Others still lay in the 
streets, no man troubling to clear them away. The only 
living things that seemed to notice them were the dogs. 
These had learned to love human flesh. They slunk and 
cringed and crawled nearer with lowered heads, as though 
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if you attempted to disturb them. The dogs were ceasing 
to fear man in Buzuluk. 

Not all the dead were treated so. JI came across a proces- 
sion with banners in the street. One of the doctors of 
the town had died of typhus, caught in tending his patients, 
and his friends were giving him a worthy funeral. A very 
common sight was that of a woman carrying a little 
unpainted baby coffin in her arms. Her child, at least, 
should have a grave, a shroud, and a cover of its own. 

Refugees were pouring all the time into Buzuluk from 
the villages around. Many of them abandoned their children 
in the streets during the night, leaving them to the care of 
the local authorities. The townsfolk did the best they were 
able. Numerous rescue homes were opened, and an army 
of women volunteers worked splendidly, attempting all 
that kind hearts could. But kind hearts are not enough. 
The rescuers had little more than the rescued. When 
children have been very short of food for weeks, culminating 
in a time of no food at all, they need the daintiest fare. 
There was not even milk in the homes. There were few 
or no doctors to advise, for the doctors were dead, or had 
fled, or were ill themselves. 

Thousands of abandoned children were brought into the 
homes. Most of them died within a few days. Many 
deaths could doubtless have been prevented by skilled 
feeding, but skilled feeding was impossible. At one 
children’s home that I visited, of 3r4r boys and girls 
received in the course of the previous week, 76 had died. 
This was by no means an exception. The children were 
Saas skeletons, and presented an infinitely pathetic 
sight. 

The scenes and sights in a rescue home for babies that 
I entered were especially horrible. The low wailing of 
scores of dying infants haunted me for weeks afterwards. 

Not all children in the homes had been abandoned. 
Sometimes the parents or friends came boldly and begged 
that they might be taken off their hands. I watched one 
such group. They were three, all that were left from a 
big peasant family. There was the grandfather, an old, 
old man, a little boy of six or seven, and a girl of perhaps 
fourteen, They crawled and staggered along through the 
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snow, each trying to hold the other up, making for the 
refuge. 

“Don’t let your clothes touch the walls. Don’t, what- 
ever you do, touch the children,’ I was warned when I 
entered the receiving-room of one of the refugees. ‘‘ They 
are swarming with typhus lice.” Easy advice to give. 
Impossible to follow. 

There were dozens of children in this receiving-room, 
one morning’s haul in one refuge alone. Some lay on the 
floor, some crouched, some stood leaning against the wall. 
They were all in rags, and most had the stamp of death on 
their faces. I beckoned to one tall lad to come to me. 
He tried to step out from the wall he was leaning against. 
Suddenly, without a sound, he collapsed, face forward, full 
length on the floor. J found to my horror, as I took hold 
of him, that my hands seemed to go through his rags, until 
my clenched palm and fingers almost met. It was not a 
body underneath those rags. It was a skeleton covered 
with skin. 

Here were small family groups, the elder sisters of ten 
or twelve guarding their younger brothers and sisters. I 
had noticed these little women in many a place. Usually 
father and mother were dead. The eldest sister, barely in 
her teens, had to become Little Mother and to take on 
the care of the family. Her face was the thinnest of any. 
She fed the baby and starved herself. When young Nick, 
aged five, whimpered in his hunger, she gave him all of the 
crust she had just begged. 

When on some miraculous occasion a stranger took her 
and her little brother and sister on one side and gave them 
hot tea, sweet cakes and bread, she first saw that baby and 
Nick were eating, and then, still with many an anxious 
glance at them, she turned to her own food. She drank 
the sweet tea first. To her surprise she found that she did 
not want the food: the sight of the bread sickened her. 
She tried to make herself eat, for she was a wise little woman. 
But the food stuck in her throat and seemed to choke her. 
She had gone hungry too long. 

Her big eyes looked up at you piteously. She did not 
understand why, now that she had food, she did not want 
to eat it. I understand, for I too in my day have hungered 
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until the very desire to eat has perished. If she could only 
have a little more hot drink, if 

No! I am not drawing on my imagination. I am 
describing what I have seen. If I did not believe that 
Little Mother, not long for this world, will somewhere, 
somehow, have her great reward, I would wish that life for 
me and mine might end here and now, for this would not 
be a world worth living in. 

The children in their rags and dirt were pathetic 
enough. They were even more so when washed and put 
to bed in an adjoining room. ‘“‘ Drastya’’ (Good-morning), 
they piped in their childish trebles as you entered their 
room. One could study their faces underneath the dirt 
now. Most of them had not a vestige of colour. 

What was being done for Buzuluk ? Relief from abroad 
had been mainly, up to the end of 1921, in British hands, 
the International Friends’ Relief. The director on the 
spot when I was there was an able young Norwich news- 
paper man, Mr. Copeman. At first the American Friends 
worked with the British, but they had now set up a distinct 
organization of their own, the American Friends’ Relief. 
This was done, I believe, under official pressure. The United 
States Government believes that America should have credit 
for all relief done by Americans. And they have earned 
much credit. 

Both organizations worked in complete harmony, their 
staffs living in the same house. They struck me as doing 
their task in a sensible, economical fashion, worthy of the 
tradition of the Quakers. They themselves proclaimed and 
emphasized the fact that all they could do was a mere drop 
in the bucket. They were very wisely distributing most of 
their supplies, not in Buzuluk itself, but in the surrounding 
villages, in order to cut off the rush of rural folk into the 
town. They were trying to cover the country for a big 
distance behind the railway. 

At the head of the Americans was a notable man, Mr. 
Kenworthy, descendant of a long line of Quaker ancestors. 
I had heard of Mr. Kenworthy before I reached Buzuluk. 
He is a son of Harvard, once a professor in a Quaker 
university, and in his way a famous theologian. Too famous ! 
The sectaries became suspicious of his doctrinal soundness, 
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and hunted him out of his professorship. They could not 
hunt him out of the opportunity of serving God and man 
here in Buzuluk. 

Buzuluk was merely the concentration point of the 
misery of a great countryside. From here to the south-east 
stretched an area bad beyond belief. Many of the old 
German colonies lie beyond here. From beyond here came 
the all-too-true tales of cannibalism. Some men and women, 
like the dogs, were learning the taste of human flesh. Man, 
daintier than the dog, selected the bodies of newly-dead 
children to eat. 

Beyond here, too, were the bandits, Cossacks and 
Kirghiz. The Cossacks are remnants of the old White armies. 
Their main hunt was for food and for Communists. They 
did not, so far as I could learn, touch relief workers or their 
stocks. The Kirghiz were less particular. 

Why did not the Bolshevist Government wipe these 
bandits out ? It could have done so quickly enough, were 
it free. But it believed that France was planning another 
attack on Russia, through Roumania and Poland. Russia 
had therefore, as a matter of precaution, to keep all its 
fighting men on the western and southern fronts, to be ready 
for a possible sudden declaration of war. There were few 
soldiers to spare for the bandit bands. 

I travelled to Buzuluk from Samara with Nansen and 
Dr. Reginald Farrar, We made our investigations in 

Buzuluk independently of each other, however, Nansen and 
Farrar going off in one direction, I in the other. Investiga- 
tions concluded, we met again in the train, returning north- 
wards. Nansen was too overwhelmed by the horrors that 
he had seen to talk much. The tragedy of the thing had 
entered his soul. Farrar and I discussed quietly together 
how best we could bring home to our own people a 
realization of what was happening. 

At Samara we parted. I was due farther east ; Nansen 
and Farrar were bound for Moscow, taking in their train 
Miss Strong, a New England newspaper woman who had 
been doing publicity work for the Quakers and had caught 
typhus. Miss Strong recovered ; her companion and nurse, 
Miss Pattison, sickened and died. 

Weeks afterwards, returning from Eastern Siberia, I 
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stopped for a few hours in Ekaterinburg. A Soviet official 
began to tell me of the fine funeral that had been given in 
Moscow to the English doctor who had died in attending 
the famine victims. ‘‘ What doctor?’ I asked; “not 
Farrar? ’’ for I knew of no other. “ Yes,’’ he replied, 
“that was the name—Farrar.” 

Farrar was dead. Kenworthy, I heard a little later, 
had nearly died, but was now recovering. When I reached 
Ufa, a few days later, I found that Colonel Bell, the head 
of the American Relief Administration there, was lying 
seriously ill, another typhus victim. The list of deaths 
among relief workers was soon to grow. 

Shall we mourn for them? Surely no man could want 
a better end than this! 


CHAPTER XV 
THIEVES! 


coppers containing the children’s dinner, and glanced 
in; then he reached out for a big wooden spoon, 
stirred up the contents, and pulled out a ladleful. There 
should have been a fairly thick mass of rice. He found a 
thin liquid, in which a few scattered grains of rice appeared. 

He beckoned to me. ‘“‘ Look at this,” he said, as he 
poured the watery mixture back into the pot. “ You 
see what this means, don’t you? Someone has stolen the 
children’s rice. There should be thirty pounds of rice in 
this ; there are not seven.” 

The American Relief Administrator was paying a surprise 
visit to distant feeding stations, and I was accompanying 
him. There were four of us in all—the district chief, a 
doctor on a tour of inspection, a young relief worker, 
and myself. In one village we found everything running 
splendidly. Here we found—this ! 

Mr. Hoover’s organization is intensely practical. It 
deals with the question of relief as a business proposition. 
There is so much money available. The work is to translate 
that money into as many meals for hungry children as you 
can, and to give these meals where they are needed most. 
Herbert Hoover hates inefficiency and waste. The men 
under him hate it too. 

The A.R.A. does not deal in sentiment, at least not in 
the famine area. The administrators are largely officers 
of the American Expeditionary Force, who saw real fighting 
in the Great War. It does not suppose that everyone who 
handles relief is an angel. Each stage is directed and 
supervised so far as men and means allow. Workers are 
expected to work. Some Russian girls who joined the office 
staff at Moscow found that. ‘‘ You might as well be in 
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an ordinary office,’ one of them grumbled. “ You have to 
come in time in the morning. If you stop for a talk with 
a friend, or an extra cup of tea, you are sent back to work. 
Now, when I was in a Government office, it was not like 
that.” The girl forgot to add that the Americans paid 
and fed her well, while the Government rewards were on 
a minimum scale. 

But some things have to be left largely to local workers. 
It often takes all the time of the staff of a provincial 
centre to dispatch supplies to the villages. Transport is 
difficult, especially in winter. A local committee is 
approved and the daily routine has to be left to them. But 
whenever opportunity comes, American eyes see how things 
are going. This was what we were doing now. The people 
had received no hint ahead of our coming. 

When we arrived at this village we found the children 
waiting at the schoolhouse for their meal, which was cooking 
in the coppers in the outer room. All A.R.A. meals are 
according to scale. So much raw material is provided. It 
has to be cooked as directed, and served out in stated 
quantities to each child. The child must be there to receive 
it, and must eat it on the spot. 

The children in this village were a very piteous collection. 
It was in a corner of Samara that had suffered much. There 
had been many deaths there. Even while we waited in 
the schoolhouse typhus and famine were gathering their 
victims, 

The women busy tending the dung fires—there was 
no other fuel available—explained that the priest, the head 
of the committee, was in church. He had gone to pray 
for more aid. 

The local chief of the A.R.A. was a big man, with big 
body and big head. He had the direct manner of a soldier 
who has been accustomed to work in the front lines. He 
came up to the boiler and glanced at its contents. ‘‘ Give 
me a bowl,” he commanded. Carefully stirring the dish 
up from the bottom, he gathered and weighed a bowl full. 
He knew how much this ought to weigh. The scales showed 
that two-thirds of the rice had been stolen. 

The chief's brows gathered thunder. ‘‘ Send for the 
committee,’ he said curtly. ‘‘ Send for the priest.”” Some- 
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one explained that the priest was praying and could not 
come. ‘“‘ Then send for the police,’’ came the quiet order. 
The priest soon made his appearance, surrounded by his 
committeemen. 

I wish that I were able to picture the scene. We were 
in the outer room of the village school. You entered the 
building by first mounting half a dozen wooden steps. One 
of the steps was broken, and had evidently been broken a 
long time. Russian fashion, no one thought of mending 
it, though many a child must have fallen badly over it. 

It was very cold, the dung fires gave very little heat, 
and we Westerners kept on our heavy coats, for we were 
almost frozen from our long drive. The administrator 
sat close to the wall, with the committee gathered in front 
of him. Two or three frightened women, cooks and cleaners, 
kept close to each other in the corner. | 

One could see from the administrator’s face how he 
felt; but we knew his feelings from our own. Had we 
been a court martial, we would have sentenced the thieves 
to death, and I, for one, would, if needs be, have taken 
part in executing the sentence. For most crimes there 
is forgiveness. Ordinary theft one palliates ; under certain 
circumstances murder can be pardoned; there are even 
cases of cowardice that we agree to forget. But the men 
who steal food sent for their own starving children do not 
deserve to live. 

The administrator showed the food and asked, in very 
quiet tones, for an explanation. At once the priest burst 
into a torrent of talk. He was a little oily man, with long 
black hair, slightly curling at the ends, the usual style 
affected by priests of the Greek Church in Russia. He 
tried to laugh the matter off. A mere accident ! Such 
things were unavoidable sometimes ! Some stupid person 
had measured wrongly! He laughed. The other committee- 
men, gaunt peasants, who stood twiddling their leather 
caps, joined nervously in the laugh. An accident ! 

The administrator’s brow grew blacker. ‘‘ They think 
it a damned laughing matter, do they!’ he muttered. He 
flung one sentence at them, so low that I could not catch 
the words, They jumped. It was as though each of them 
felt the hand of the agent of the Che-ka at his collar. 
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Then they started to talk, one against the other. 
They were not responsible. The priest and two of the com- 
mittee had done all the weighing, not they. The dung 
fire would not give enough heat, so they could not cook 
the rice properly. All cross-examination, however, failed 
to find the really guilty men. We had our suspicions, 
and all our suspicions pointed in the same direction. But 
suspicion is one thing—proof is another. 

The session was a long one. At last the decision was 
given. The committee was dissolved at once. Its stores 
would be taken from it immediately. The house of each 
member would be searched (the local police announced 
this), and if any rice was found in any, the law would deal 
with its owner. The names of a new committee must be 
drawn up by the village Soviet and submitted to 
administration headquarters to-morrow. 

A tame conclusion! Maybe! But for a week or two, 
at least, the children of that village would have their full 
portion of rice, and before long there would be another 
unexpected inspection. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE PRISONERS OF UFA 


of Ufa. 

The great open-air market—these markets grow 
larger and more varied the farther east one travels—was 
full of supplies of foodstuffs and fodder. There were 
hundreds of stalls, loaded with bread, butter, honey and, 
above all, meat. The butchers’ section was a miniature 
Smithfield. Farmers in sheepskin coats were haggling with 
leather-jacketed higglers over the value of their loads of 
flesh. 

It was this excess of meat which first aroused my 
uneasiness. Too much meat offered for sale means that 
the farmers have not sufficient fodder to keep their animals 
alive. And yet, on another open space, a few hundreds of 
yards off, more fodder was awaiting buyers than I had seen 
_ in any other part of Russia. 

The announcements outside a people’s restaurant in- 
vited me to a meal. This restaurant had evidently been 
a gay place in the olden days, judging from some of its 
decorations. Now it was being run by a workers’ committee. 
Some of the old staff remained, wrecks of yesterday. 
Pimple-faced waiters, shabby and shrunken, still retained 
a trace of their manners. The old doorkeeper, who 
took my coat as I entered, would have been recognized 
anywhere for what he was. A neat, prim young woman 
—bour-jote from top to toe—was thrashing a _ limited 
repertory of tunes from an ebony-framed piano. ‘“‘ Thrash- 
ing’”’ is the only appropriate word. Every blow was laid 
on good and heavy. It might have been a ghost restaurant, 
a memory of things that were. 


But there was nothing ghostlike about the meal. For 
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22,000 roubles—less than the price of a single dish in 
Moscow—I had a great bowl of soup, rich with vege- 
tables, two meat dishes, with still more vegetables, and 
bread, good nourishing black bread, all that I wanted. 
‘There is no famine here,” I repeated to myself. And 
then, well content with my meal, I picked up a local news- 
paper which I had bought in the street. There was a big- 
type article on the front page, giving official statistics of 
actual conditions in Ufa. Between July and September 
715 persons had been found dead in the streets of the city, 
and of these it was estimated that 500 had died of hunger. 
The prison statistics were worst of all. Ufa prison 
forms a prominent landmark on the road between the city 
and the station. According to the official figures there 
had been a thousand prisoners between August Ist and 
November 15th. Of these, no less than 414 had died :— 


Died in prison from hunger <a ee 
Died from other causes ays ..7 288 


I resolved to see this prison. First I made some 
preliminary inquiries. One man who had entry to the 
prison described how time after time during the summer 
he had seen prisoners when out for air in the court- 
yard hastily grabbing at bits of straw and devouring 
them. 

I went to the prison early one morning, found the Com- 
mandant in his bedroom before he was up, or even properly 
awake, and asked to go over the place. He told me to go 
round to the front entrance and I would be admitted. 
When I reached there a warder was all ready to accom- 
pany me. 

The cells were reasonably clean and not overcrowded. 
The warders and wardresses struck me as by no means 
the worst of their kind. I should class them as above the 
average. Yet the prison left an ineffaceable impression 
on my mind of woe and ill. 

Here were many untried prisoners, some of whom had 
been waiting, my guide told me, up to a year for their trial. 
In the women’s section political prisoners, thieves, uncon- 
victed prisoners, and some women held for detention only, 
were all mixed up together in the same cells, 
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There was one middle-aged woman housed in a small 
cell with criminals. I could not imagine that her motherly 
face was one of a conspirator or law-breaker. It turned 
out that she had been a Red Cross nurse with Kolchak’s 
army. After Kolchak’s defeat she moved to Turkestan, 
There she was arrested and brought to trial for her association 
with the Whites. The Court decided that she should not 
be punished—she had done nothing punishable—but should 
be sent home. Her home is some distance away. Her case 
was settled some months ago. But she is still waiting in 
prison. 

I found one woman almost naked in her cell. She had 
nothing on but a thin skirt and scanty blouse, no shoes, 
no stockings, not a single warm garment. She had sold 
everything for food, until she had nothing else she could 
sell. This, please remember, in the depths of winter. She 
burst into tears, and begged me with broken voice to do 
something to help her. 

“Do you not provide clothes for your prisoners?” I 
asked the chief wardress. 

“We have no clothes to give them,” she replied. 
“Some of them sell the clothes that they come in with 
for food. They are forbidden to do so, but it is impossible 
to stop them.” 

The memory of another prisoner lingers. She was a 
young wife, a gentlewoman, who had been employed in a 
Government office and had suppressed some document 
there that might have got a man into trouble had it been 
seen. ‘A very serious case,’’ someone murmured in my ear. 
“A counter-revolutionary!’’ She had been sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment. Her baby had been born 
in prison, and was sleeping sweetly in a wooden cot. All 
the women in the cell grouped around the cot, mother- 
worship in their eyes. Two of the women in that cell had 
been convicted for stealing. The young gentlewoman 
looked so out of place in her surroundings that it was difficult 
to realize that she was not a visitor, like myself. 

The Commandant was waiting for me in his office when 
I had finished my round. I should judge that he had 
newly been placed in charge. He was certainly very 
frank. 

10 
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‘TI suppose you will find much to blame here,” he said. 
“We are now trying to improve things. There were many, 
many deaths during the summer. During the last ten 
days, out of 564 prisoners, there have been only ten deaths. 
Formerly the food ration was three-quarters of a pound 
of bread a day. Now it is one and one-eighth pounds. 
The prisoners are also given a dish of soup each day. This 
is not enough ; we know that. What they need is fats and — 
sugar, but we have no fats or sugar to give them. Their 
friends are allowed to bring them food.” 

Ufa was reckoned by the Russian authorities in December 
as a semi-famine area. One-half of the province had a 
fairly good crop; in the other half the crop was a total 
failure. But even where the crop was fairly good, so little 
land was sown that the yield was bad. In 1920, only 
40 per cent. of the land cultivated in 1916 was cropped. 
In 1921, only one-half of the 1920 area was sown. In 
other words, only one-fifth of the normal area was brought 
under cultivation. The main cause of this was the high 
taxation and the food requisitions of the Soviet Government. 

The Bashkir Republic adjoins Ufa. Here the famine 
was so complete that the Republic looked like to be wiped 
out of existence. The population of this Republic—it forms 
part of the Russian Federation—is variously estimated, 
there being some uncertainty about its exact area. Taking 
the area with a population of two and a half millions, half 
a million of these were reckoned, in December, as dead, 
or as so nearly dead as to be unsavable. 

The Bashkir Republic is remote from railways. Most 
of its people are nomads. It is difficult to bring them 
food. The Government had promised tractors to convey 
loads of grain over the snow, but up to the time I left no 
tractors had arrived. The American Relief Administration 
was manfully tackling the problem, but at the best it could 
not hope, for weeks to come, to feed more than a fraction 
of the people. For many of the rest—Death! 

I had a little experience at Ufa that helped me to realize — 
the disturbed state of the land. | 

“There were six people cut up in the Park last night,” 
my courier told me, as he came back late from an evening 
at the theatre. ‘‘It is the refugees again,” 
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_ After all, this was only to be expected. If you havea 
little army of starving people encamped in and around 
your railway station, it is not astonishing that some of the 
men take to highway robbery. When one remembers that 
these refugees are Tartars and Bashkirs, who are not the 
quietest of folks at the best of times, the astonishing thing 
would be if they did not. 

The streets of Ufa were safer for two people together 
than for one, and so, when in the small hours my courier 
had to go for a droschky to take us to the station, I accom- 
panied him. There was no car to be found at our usual 
corner. It was a bitterly cold night (pessimists declared 
that the thermometer registered 30° below zero), and 
the cabbies had evidently decided that bed was more 
comfortable. There was nothing to do but to go to their 
yards and hunt some of them out. Ishvostchik we must 
have. 

My companion went into the yard of one house and 
drew blank. Then we walked to another. He entered, 
while I stamped up and down outside, trying to keep myself 
warm. There was a long wait, a very long wait. 

The side door of the house next to the yard was open, 
and led into a long, narrow passage. A man emerged 
slowly from the further end of the corridor and walked 
towards me. Thinking that he had come with a message, 
I waited for him. As he drew near I noticed from the faint 
light of the solitary lamp that his hands were strangely 
elongated. 

He stepped outside and beckoned me to go in. Then 
Isaw! Each hand held an automatic pistol, and each pistol 
was meant for me. 

The bandits! I had no weapon with me, not even a 
stick. When I left London I had to choose between 
carrying my old Colt or an extra pound of insect powder. 
I decided for the insect powder. Now I was defenceless. 
They must have disposed of my man inside. That explained 
the long delay in his appearance! All this came over me 
in a flash. 

What was I to do? One thing I was resolved not to 
do—to enter that long passage. They could shoot me down 
like a dog. If they got me in a room at the other end— 
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well, I had heard too much of what the bandits can do 
to their victims when the mood is on them to desire 
that they should experiment on me. No! If I must 
be killed, let me be shot clean and straight in the open 
street. 

I must play for time. Someone might come along. 
Every second saved was a gain. 

And so I edged away from the door. As I did so the 
man with the pistols gave a sharp call. A second man 
emerged from the next door. He had a rifle, with which 
he promptly covered me. 

“This is a funny end to everything,” I thought to 
myself. But there was too much to do for indulgence in 
general reflections. I kept my gaze on the eyes of my 
assailants. Should I make a dash and try to get away? 
I decided not—a fortunate decision as it happened, for 
they would at once have shot, and against the white snow 
I was a target they could hardly have missed. 

I closed with No. I, my arms and hands against him, 
keeping his wrists in such a fashion that he could not turn 
his pistols on me, and using his body as a shelter against 
the man with the rifle, who could not shoot me without 
standing a very good chance of shooting his comrade too. 
Something happened to the pistols of No. 1. I do not 
quite know what, for my main attention was being given 
to the threatening rifle. I can only suppose that in our 
struggle they fell on the snow. 

It was clear to me even then that No. I was taken by 
surprise and did not put up the fight that he might. He 
had clearly been expecting another type of man. No. 2’s 
rifle was by now unpleasantly dangerous. It was hopeless 
to keep the man with the pistols any longer, so I let go 
quickly, stepped back and flung up my hands, bringing 
them down again as fast as I considered safe. 

Would help never come? There was still no sign of 
policeman or passing stranger. The game could not go 
on much longer. But a change had come over the two. 
The man with the rifle did not fire. The first man burst 
out in a furious torrent of words, pulled a few miserable 
notes out of his pocket, and held them towards me, with 
insistent gestures asking for my money. 
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Should I surrender my pocket-book? Theoretically, I 
would give my pocket-book a hundred times over for my 
life. But now? No! I was hanged if I would. If they 
wanted my money, let them take it. 

The man edged closer to me, as though to jump on me. 
I edged further away. I was fully twenty feet from the 
passage way. 

Then, with sudden inspiration, I called ‘‘ American- 
ski !’’—“‘T am an American.” I did not think it necessary 
to explain that the part of the American Continent I hail 
from is the Dominion of Canada. Such details could 
wait! I knew that in outlying regions bandits had left 
Americans untouched. 

“ Americanski !’’ Surely never has a single word pro- 
duced such quick effect. The gun was lowered. The man 
who a few minutes before sought my life was half apologetic, 
half defiant, as though he did not know quite what 
to do. 

At this moment my own courier stepped out of the 
yard. ‘‘ What is the matter?’ he demanded. Explanation 
soon followed. My two assailants were not bandits, but 
policemen. It was impossible for me to recognize them by 
their uniform, for they had none. They had a stack of 
arms in their out-station, and were very much afraid that 
the bandits were going to attack them to take their weapons. 
There had apparently been some such attempt the previous 
evening. 

Hearing me walk up and down in front of their 
house, without any apparent object, they concluded that 
I was a bandit, an advance guard of an attacking 
party. And so No. I came out, very nervously, to 
attack me. 

When I closed with him he obtained his first full view 
of my face. The whole affair was done in the very faint 
light from the passage way, which slightly illuminated the 
white snow. Even an innocent policeman could hardly 
mistake my countenance for that of a bloodthirsty Tartar. 

The money incident, when he showed me notes and 
demanded some, is easily explained, although he did not 
tender the explanation. Policemen are very badly off. If 
I was not a bandit, I must be some worthy citizen out on 
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some shady venture. Let me pay for game, and pay the 
poor policeman ! 

However, all the trouble was over now. We shook 
hands and parted friends. My companion had found his 
driver in the yard, and a sleigh would soon be ready 


for us. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


were little groups of people struggling through the 

snow to the big cities. Each group had a cart, 
drawn by camel or horse. Wraps, furs and a few household 
treasures were packed on it; the sick lay atop. 

Often the horse—not so often the camel—perished from 
sheer hunger. Sometimes the group paused to leave one 
of its party, now dead, by the wayside. There were routes 
marked by a succession of dead bodies. 

These travellers were the refugees, who had abandoned 
farms and homes, making blindly for anywhere where 
food might be found. They had little or no idea where 
they were going. All they knew was that they mMusT die 
if they stayed behind. They MIGHT live if they went 
elsewhere. 

They crowded the railway stations, not only in the famine 
regions themselves, but in cities hundreds of miles away, 
where they had come, only to find nowhere to go and 
nothing to do. They filled the Kazan station in Moscow. 
They overflowed the depot at Ufa. In practically every 
station in the south they thronged the waiting-rooms, the 
corridors, approaches to the dining-halls and the stairways. 
Their bundles of rags were their beds and their homes. 
Some had rich shawls and rare treasures, relics of old pros- 
‘perity ; but the shawls and treasures were no longer of 
value. 

Tartars and Bashkirs—you could pick out the Tartar 
by his round cap—Germans and Slavs were crammed 
together. They haunted the trains, begging for food from 
passengers. They crowded as near as they could to the 
people in the dining-halls of the stations. As you were 
eating your meal you looked up and saw a ghastly figure 
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pointing its bony hand to a bit of the bread you had left, 
supplicating silently for it. 

Here were lads, gaunt and tall, thin beyond any 
conception a Westerner can have of thinness, covered with 
rags and dirt. Here were old women, some of them sitting 
half-conscious on the ground, dazed by their hunger, their 
misery and their misfortune. The little children played 
feebly around. Some had lost their parents. Other women 
tried to mother them a bit as best they could. Here were 
pallid mothers seeking to feed dying babies from their 
milkless breasts. Were a new Dante to come among us, 
he could write of a new Inferno after visiting one of these 
railway stations. 

The people died while they waited—died not by the one, 
but by the dozen and by the hundred. The children died 
like flies. They died in the trains, they died around the 
stations. The women crawled out into the streets and sank 
dead on the ground. Death became so commonplace that 
you scarcely noticed it. 

““T saw a woman drop dead by one of the stalls in the 
market place,’ my courier told me, while we were in 
Samara. An hour later I passed the spot. The body still 
lay there, unmoved, untouched, and practically unnoticed. 
It became an everyday business to pull corpses out of the 
trains. At times even the most sensitive become hardened 
to death. Supersensitiveness is not a Russian quality. 

There were sad scenes when the trains came into the 
stations. People rushed to the doors of the third-class 
carriages. Every place was soon taken, every space filled, 
corridors packed, the platform full. Children were separated 
from their parents, never to see them again; old folk were 
left behind to die. Some tried to climb up on the buffers 
or on the roofs. The guards beat them off. Only the 
strongest and the luckiest remained on. When the train 
began to move off, people ran after it, clinging to the steps, 
trying to drag themselves along with it. Then there came 
a cry, a mournful cry, from the women left behind. 

A mother and daughter told me that they had waited 
for weeks in Cheliabinsk before they could make their way 
on a train. They had a little money and were more 
fortunate than most, No doubt they bribed the guard, 
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Their uncle, following them, was thrown off the platform 
and left behind. ‘‘ He will die in Cheliabinsk,”’ they said. 
\ But he was an old man, and could not have lived very 
ong.”’ 

The refugees were great disease carriers, teeming with 
fever germs and filthy beyond description. The cleanest of 
folk could not live for weeks on station platforms, lacking 
opportunity to wash or change and surrounded by filthiness, 
without becoming incredibly dirty. 

They carried typhus lice, recurring-fever bugs, and 
germs of a hundred diseases all over Russia. The general 
work of caring for them was left for some time to Russian 
agencies, and they lamentably failed. One heard constantly 
of refugee trains, for people of European countries, ex- 
prisoners and others-who were being repatriated, so cold 
and badly tended that they were death-boxes. I visited 
refugee camps that were a disgrace to all concerned.; 

Petrograd, for example. The site was an old barracks, 
where the people, fled from the south, were kept for a time 
while waiting for work. It was quite evident, when I visited 
the camp, that they were not disinfected on arrival. The 
favourite occupation of mothers with their children’s hair 
alone showed that. They were crowded together, scores 
of families, men, women and children together, in big, 
unpartitioned barrack-rooms. When first I went into some 
of these rooms, men—very decent old German settlers— 
came up to me and advised me to stay outside. ‘‘ There 
are many diseases about. There is much infection here,” 
they told me. 

I found that they spoke truly. Here was one man 
staring moodily in front of him. Two children were beside 
him on his patch of floor. A girl of sixteen sat still, 
indifferent to all around her, a hideously bony leg showing 
through her thin, ragged skirt. She was a picture of mute 
misery and could have posed for a statue of Despair. By 
her lay a boy, unconscious, already three parts dead. His 
face was bloodless, his ear like wax, and his pulse scarce 
beating. 

““ We were five when we arrived last week,’’ said the 
man. ‘First my wife died; then my eldest daughter. 
They are taking him away to-morrow” (pointing to the 
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boy). ‘‘ He will soon be dead. Look at her,” and he gave 
a tired gesture towards the girl. “I will soon be all alone.” 

Some of the people beckoned to me to come and see 
the food they were eating. ‘“ Pigs’ food,” they called it. 
It was a soup consisting mainly of potato peelings, with 
all kinds of dirty matter added. ‘I could not understand 
how the cooks were able to find so many peelings and so 
little potato until I examined their stocks in the kitchen. 
There I found the potatoes—the smallest possible—many 
of them decayed. The decayed parts, however rotten, 
were all thrown in. 

I looked into the waiting-room for the very sick, where 
as many as could be provided for were taken until room was 
found for them in the hospitals. I found a big room, 
dark, comfortless, crowded with dying women and children. 
Most had been waiting for days for removal. They were 
lying all over the floor, their heads propped up with their 
rags. Then I saw the mortuary, heaped with the contorted 
bodies of the unburied dead. 

This was in Petrograd, which prides itself on its 
efficient administration. Imagine, then, what it must have 
been like elsewhere. I told one official acquaintance in 
Petrograd of what I had found. He promised to come 
around with me and see for himself. An appointment was 
made, but he failed to turn up. 

The Russian famine of 1921-22 was due to several 
causes. The great majority of the able-bodied peasantry 
“were conscripted for the Great War, causing a marked 
decline in the land under cultivation. Then came the 
destruction during the civil war of the considerable reserves 
of grain. The Czecho-Slovak troops burned the monster 
wheat barns and warehouses right through the Volga region 
to beyond Buzuluk. The charred remnants of those houses 
may be seen to this day. Kolchak’s and the Red armies 
both helped to extend the area of ruin. Cattle were 
slaughtered, horses taken and machinery broken. 

After the Bolshevist victory, some of the farmers, 
particularly men of German descent, continued to oppose 
the Reds, and tried to fight the Bolshevist machine guns 
with scythes and flails. Again more destruction. The 
decree of the Soviet Government, that all surplus stores of 
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every farmer, beyond those necessary to maintain his 
family, should be surrendered to the authorities for national 
use, caused farmers to cut down their area of cultivated 
land to the lowest possible limit. I have already dealt 
with this point in detail. 

The regulation was bad—bad in its practical effects 
and bad in its final outcome. In the great regions over 
which I travelled the reduction in the area of cultivated 
land between 1914 and 1921 varied from 43 to 8o per cent. 

The farmers tried to conceal their surplus crops. The 
provincial Revolutionary Committees would send parties 
of troops to root out the concealed grain. A former 
President of the Samara Revolutionary Tribunal described 
to me the methods he employed to make the peasants yield 
up their hoards. One favourite plan was to turn the hose 
on the peasant, or to drench him with buckets of water. 
He usually owned up very quickly under this treatment, 
especially in winter time. 

Each farmer is obliged to give so many days’ work in 
a year to the service of the State and to provide so many 
horses. The arrangements for feeding these horses were 
often bad. The green stuff and the oats were in such 
condition that they caused diseases from which many died. 
So the farmer found himself without the necessary stock 
for ploughing. 

The people had now to do many things through officials 
which they had formerly done for themselves. Officials 
issued out the seed corn. Officialism is usually the same 
all over the world, stupid, blundering, slow and clumsy. 
One heard the same tales about official blundering in Samara 
that one heard in England in the early days of the Great 
War. 

The authorities believed, and did not hesitate to say, 
that some of the trouble was purposely caused by local 
magnates who wished to create ill-will between the peasantry 
and the Government. There was one notable case in the 
village not far from the city of Samara where the local 
administrator, although he had abundant stocks available 
in the spring of 1921 for seed corn, refused to issue any to 
the farmers. ‘‘ They have hidden crops that are quite 
sufficient for them,” he said, 
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The farmers protested in vain. They knew that the 
time for sowing crops was rapidly passing. One day they 
met together and resolved to defy the local administrator. 
They marched in a band to the storehouse, forced it open, 
took out the seed grain, and in an orderly and systematic 
fashion issued it to all entitled to receive it. A full list was 
kept of the amounts issued and was sent to the higher 
authorities. They, unfortunately, in place of condoning 
the nominal offence and punishing the administrator, chose 
to regard the incident as a demonstration of lawlessness 
and disloyalty, and sent the head of the Provincial Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal down with orders tostampit out. A number 
of men were arrested, and some were shot. It is claimed 
that the men actually shot were not farmers proper, but 
disorderly characters who had taken advantage of the 
occasion to plunder. The administrator himself was subse- 
quently arrested, but when I last heard he had not yet 
received any punishment. 

When the extent of the famine became apparent, Russia 
appealed to the world for help. One country responded 
promptly and adequately—America. The rest of the world 
gave in smaller measure. 

The British lack of response was surprising, for England 
is usually the first land to open its purse in case of world 
need. The Government made a grant of surplus medical 
supplies, derelict in south-eastern Europe. There was a 
fierce debate in Parliament over this. Parliament might 
have saved its breath. Most of the supplies were worthless 
for famine relief. One considerable part of the stores was 
lime-juice—eminently suitable for the starving ! 

The British Friends had for some time been doing excellent 
relief work at Moscow, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Watts, who nearly died in the summer of 1922 from typhus 
It transferred its activities to the famine areas and did 
what it had means to do admirably. But its means were 
small. 

The British Save the Children Fund took up Russian 
relief on a larger scale. Unfortunately, this organization 
injured its reputation by the extravagant nature of some 
of its advertisements, which created feeling against it. 
Its work in Russia is very good. The Friends, the 
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Save the Children Fund and the Russian Relief Fund 
greatly strengthened their position early in 1922 by forming 
a joint committee under the direction of Sir Benjamin 
Robinson, the distinguished Anglo-Indian expert.” But 
Parliament would not give any help, and the British people 
were backward. There was great need in England itself, 
and the minds of the British people had been poisoned by 
a systematic campaign of falsehoods, particularly by the 
often repeated statement that relief would be used solely 
for Communists and for the Red Army. There was no 
foundation for this charge. Dr. Nansen was appointed 
by the League of Nations to organize European relief for 
Russia. But, Europe having placed him in office, failed 
to give him the support he had a right to expect. Neverthe- 
less, the Nansen Mission has done fine work. 

But America threw all the world in the shade. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover had already given an example of his 
qualities in Belgium during the war. Colonel Haskell, of 
the New York Irish—a regiment that won great fame in 
France—was placed in charge in Moscow, and under him a 
staff, mainly composed of engineers and U.S. Army officers, 
mapped out the famine areas. At first the work was confined 
to children, and it was considered a record when a million 
children were fed each day. Then adult feeding was begun, 
and the figures rose until in August over 10,000,000 a day 
received daily rations. In addition, an enormous amount 
of food was poured into Russia as direct gifts to individuals 
from relatives or friends abroad, in ten-dollar packages. 
There were special schemes for feeding students, for feeding 
children in institutions, for professional men. Congress 
helped on a big scale in giving seed corn for the new 
crop. 

The American Relief Administration was thorough and 
fearless. Despite the co-operation of the Russian Govern- 
ment, there were many difficulties to besurmounted. Officials 
in outlying districts sometimes tried to block things. Men 
had to work in brigand-swept, disease-ridden districts, far 
from railways. Often they went to places where no American 
had been seen before. In the winter of 1921-22 Russia 
was swept with typhus. They and the workers in other 
Missions had to live among it. 
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It says much for the prevision of the Americans that 
they only lost one life among their own people from this 
disease. Harold Blandy, a young man from New York, 
died in Ufa in June 1922. 

His friends and comrades resolved to do honour to his 
memory. His body was brought to Moscow, where it lay 
in state, Old Glory draping his pall, in the centre hall of 
the Marosov Mansion, formerly the home of one of Russia’s 
merchant multi-millionaires, now a headquarters of American 
relief. The hall was so rich in elaborate dark oak and Gothic 
windows that it might well have been the ante-room of 
a cathedral. 

Communist soldiers, fully armed, dressed in khaki and 
red, were his guard of honour, standing day and night on 
either side of the bier. Pine branches had been scattered 
by peasants over the floor. The Stars and Stripes were 
half-hidden under a great blanket of forget-me-nots, woven 
by Russian young women as a loving sign that Russia would 
not forget this young American who had died that Russia 
might live. The beautiful coffin was a gift from the Moscow 
Soviet. The wreaths, great and small, from his Russian 
and American fellow-workers, showed up against the dark 
walls. At the foot of the coffin stood a framed, illiterate 
tribute from humble Russians in Ufa, telling their affection 
and undying remembrance. 

Most funerals in Moscow up to this time had been 
almost tragically simple—rough wood coffins, unpainted and 
undecked, borne on ordinary trolleys, drawn by a single 
carthorse, without flowers or palls. For this procession 
the Soviet had restored ancient glory. They bore his body 
through Moscow streets on an open white hearse, with white 
flowers waving atop of its pillared sides. It was drawn 
by eight splendid horses—Moscow must have been searched 
to find them—each covered with white net, while sixteen 
footmen, in white court uniforms, with white silk hats, 
marched on either side. They carried him almost under 
the shadow of the walls of the Kremlin, where Czardom 
long flourished, and where Czardom was overthrown, within 
sight of the Red Square, the home of revolution, through 
Mochovia, where the bitterest battles of the uprising of 
1917 were fought, under the Krasniya Gate, built by Peter 
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to show Russians what a ship was like, and then to the 
Windau Station. - 

The entire American colony followed all the way afoot. 
Russians fell in of their own accord and marched behind 
them. Crowds of shoppers and idlers, soldiers and beggars, 
paused hat in hand, or hand at the salute. He had died 
for Russia. 

The gates of the railway truck, waiting to bear him to 
Riga on his way to New York, had been festooned with 
lilac, and the inside decked with flowers and hung with the 
American flag. ‘“‘ I cannot go home until my work is done,” 
Blandy had cabled six days before his death. His work 
was not yet all done, but he had gone home. 

By the summer of 1922 it was possible to report that 
the famine had been met. The entire Volga region was 
being fed, and relief had extended to newer regions where 
famine had appeared, in Little Russia, in the Ukraine, and 
in the Crimea. 

The Americans were induced by what they saw to 
launch out on another scheme which may have even more 
beneficent effects. Every visitor to Russia had been 
appalled by the terrible suffering caused by the lack of drugs 
and appliances in the hospitals and by the need of some 
system of sanitary aid and preventive work. A gigantic 
medical relief scheme was planned by Dr. Beeuwkes, the 
Medical Director, and his chief assistant, Dr. Davenport. 
The American Red Cross gave 3,000,000 dollars’ worth 
of supplies, 4,000,000 dollars’ worth of army war medical 
stores were handed over by the U.S. Government, and gifts 
of half a million dollars enabled further purchases to be 
made. With these, the A.R.A. set out to restore sanitation 
and to restock the hospitals of Russia. 

I have several times in this book mentioned how the 
sick suffered for lack of medicines, anesthetics and invalid 
foods. I saw this in still closer detail at the end of June 
1922, when visiting Nijni-Novgorod. There is a famous 
surgical hospital there, particularly noted for its abdominal 
work, the Red Cross hospital, where patients come for 
hundreds of miles. The chief surgeon invited me to see 
their work. I took my place in the operating theatre 
while a major abdominal operation, one of the most serious 
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known, was performed. The operation lasted an hour and 
forty minutes. The surgeons could only administer local 
anesthetics. The fully conscious patient was bound upon 
the operating table. He was a brave man. His limbs 
moved at first in uncontrollable shudders. But at the height 
of the operation, with his very vitals drawn out and re- 
jected, he whispered, when asked how he felt, ‘‘ Nichevo ! 
Nichevo !”’ (It does not matter. All right.) 

The surgeons had no sedatives to lull his consciousness 
and no stimulants to administer should his heart fail. 
There was no rubber sheeting for the patient to le upon, 
and no rubber gloves for the surgeons to wear. The very 
surgical coats we wore were patched and ancient. The 
swabs were pitifully few and the surgical knives worn. 

When the patient recovered—for the operation was 
splendidly successful—there was no aspirin to relieve his 
headache, no quinine or other tonics were they wanted, no 
delicate foods for him. There was a little chloroform in 
the hospital—Russian chloroform, so bad that the surgeons 
dared not use it for serious cases. I saw a girl who had 
been operated upon two days before under chloroform. She 
was still sick and retching from the badness of the anes- 
thetic. These. details are revolting to read. They were 
still more revolting to witness. What must they have been 
to endure ? 

“Tf we could only have some simple foods for our sick,” 
the chief surgeon pleaded, “‘ white flour, rice, milk and the 
like. If we doctors could only obtain for ourselves some 
up-to-date surgical works, so that we could learn what the 
West has been doing while we have been shut out from the 
world, we would gain much! ”’ 

Relief reached that hospital a few days after my visit. 
Dr. Davenport had been a few days before me, and aid was 
already on its way. But this one place was only an example 
of many hundreds. 

American relief by the summer of 1922 was covering an 
area of 70,000,000 people. It planned to supply every 
hospital and medical-aid centre in this area with adequate 
goods of all kinds, and to help them where necessary to 
feed their patients. The new equipment included all 
hospital supplies, surgical instruments, dressings and dis- 
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infectants. In addition the A.R.A. planned and carried 
out a titanic inoculation campaign against cholera, typhoid, 
para-typhoid (A. and B.) and small-pox. Supplies sufficient 
for 7,000,000 doses had already been ordered, half had 
been delivered, and still more would be wanted. They 
absorbed the full capacity of the Pasteur Institute. In 
Moscow, where it was proposed to inoculate 50,000 people, 
there came so many demands that the District Physician 
asked for sufficient for 1,000,000. 

I spent a happy afternoon at the big medical stores of 
the A.R.A. in Moscow—happy, because I knew all the 
suffering these stores would relieve. Here were supplies so 
extensive that even the sight of the great rows of ware- 
houses all full could hardly bring home a sense of their 
magnitude. Take some of the figures: 500,000 lb. cod- 
liver oil, 700,000 Ib. soap, 10,000 Ib. aspirin, 20,000 Ib. 
quinine sulphate, 400,000 blankets, 600,000 sheets, 3,000,000 
yards of gauze. 

But Dr. Beeuwkes was specially proud of one exhibit. 
Millions of Russian babies have been born during the past 
few years with no clothes ready for them. There was 
nothing to make the clothes from. Dr. Beeuwkes himself 
planned a baby set, each with two little flannel dresses, 
two undershirts, two pairs of stockings, little shoes, six 
diapers, and safety pins all complete. Ninety thousand of 
these were being distributed, bringing joy in ninety thousand 
homes. And I cannot help thinking that the mothers of 
Russia will cherish in the years to come a feeling of kindness 
for those who remembered them and their little ones in 
their hour of need. 

In the autumn of 1922 the A.R.A. greatly reduced its 
operations, and even discussed immediate withdrawal, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Russian Government 
was planning to export grain. It will probably withdraw 
in the summer of 1923. It has spent up to the end of 1922 
494 million dollars on Russian relief. By taking the maxi- 
mum figures in August 1922, it is possible to form some 
comparative idea of the relief given. The A.R.A. was 
then, as I have already stated, feeding over I0,000,000, and 
the total of the societies working under the terms drawn 
up by Dr. Nansen with the Russian Government—known 
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as the Nansen Agreement—were feeding just on a million 
and a half. Of these, the Save the Children Fund was 
feeding 556,000, the Friends 370,000, the Spanish and 
Norwegians 133,000, the Italians 70,000, the Swedes 67,000, 
the Dutch 30,000 and the Swiss 23,000. Several other 
countries were helping in lesser degree, even Germany in 
her poverty giving splendid medical aid and feeding over 
10,000. The one nation conspicuous by its absence was 
France. 

Russian relief is now entering on a new stage, where 
the lead is likely to go from the A.R.A. to two organiza- 
tions, the Jewish Distribution Committee and the Nansen 
group. The J.D.C. worked until the end of I9g22 as part 
of the A.R.A. Then, under the very able direction of Dr. 
Joseph Rosen, it launched an independent programme. 
It proposes to re-create Russian farming by the introduction 
of tractors, selected seeds for sowing, improved livestock, 
co-operative farm credit and improved agricultural teaching. 
Dr. Nansen is, as I write, also planning the introduction of 
tractors on a big scale. It is easy to see that a revival 
of Russian agriculture on these lines may, if successful, 
have very important results, and may make the competition 
of Russian grain more serious in the markets of the world 
for the Western farmer than ever before. 


Note.—All foreign observers with whom I have discussed the matter 
are agreed about the wisdom of keeping relief from abroad for Russian 
famine victims in foreign hands, in place of handing over credits to the 
Russian Government to be used for relief. Russia had not in the winter 
of 1921-22 experienced officials or organization available to carry out such 
work efficiently. A striking illustration of this was given in the official 
famine figures for the province of Ufa for March 1922. Two sections of 
the province, Ufa City and Zlatousk County, were fed by the American 
Relief Administration. A third section, Busk County, was, at the request 


of the Russian authorities, left to the Russians themselves. The official 
statistics for the month showed :— 


Fallen ill from 
Hunger. 


Deaths from 
Hunger. 


Killed by | Killed by 
Robbers. | Violence. 


Canni- 
balism. 
Ufa City and Zlatousk 
COUT EY Ove ctoncthes chert 
Busk County 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ACROSS THE URALS 


If you love your ease— 
If you are fearful— 

If you lack patience and perseverance and infinite tact— 

Do NOT COME TO SIBERIA. 

If, on the other hand, red blood flows in your veins, 
if difficulties stimulate you, if you can endure filth, vermin, 
hunger and cold, if you can face the unexpected with 
resource, laugh at delays, force your way through obstacles 
and smile under constant disappointments, if you neither 
whimper nor whine, shirk nor shrink—then here, maybe, 
you will find the land for which adventurers of all ages 
have sought, on Spanish Main and in the Indies, in the 
Far West and the Far North—El Dorado! 

Hard! Cold! Cruel! That is one’s first impression 
of Siberia to-day. I knew it when it was a land of plenty, 
when its cities and villages abounded in comfort, when 
men made much, spent freely, lived high. Years of war 
and of civil war have changed its face. The great cities 
have lost their glamour and their ease. Not only the 
luxuries, but many of the necessities have disappeared. 

Disease lurks everywhere—in trains, in baths, in public 
buildings. Death still reaps its rich harvest here. The 
memories of civil war are fresh everywhere. Siberia is 
still governed by a Revolutionary Committee. 

And yet, despite all that horrifies and appals, Siberia 
will be the world’s great land of to-morrow. It is the 
last great virgin territory left open to human enterprise. 
Its resources are fabulous—gold beyond human estimate, 
mountains of coal and iron, and coal seams running deep 
and rich under the earth, precious minerals of every kind, 
waiting to be gathered ; timber areas so vast that generations 
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of wasteful exploitation could scarcely exhaust them. Its 
fishing grounds are so teeming with life that they are the 
covetous envy of its neighbour on the Pacific. Its farming 
lands have as rich and as deep black soil as the pick of 
the prairies. Its main dairying belt grows fodder so luscious 
that the cows yield milk richer in butter-fats than anywhere 
else in the world. 

Civil war is over. Disease will be conquered. Civili- 
zation will come back, and before many years are over, 
Omsk and Irkutsk, Novo-Nikolaevsk and Krasnoiarsk will 
be reckoned among the great cities of the East, as Winnipeg 
and St. Louis, Chicago and St Paul are reckoned among 
the great cities of the West. 

I was unfortunate in my first impressions of Siberia 
after the war. It was December 1921 when I crossed the 
Urals. The Foreign Office in Moscow told me that I was 
the first independent investigator who had been allowed 
to enter from Europe since the Revolution. 

As the express that was to carry me East drew up at 
Ufa station, a young man in khaki overcoat came stumbling 
out. “‘I’m frozen,” he said. ‘‘ My feet are frost-bitten. 
We’ve been four days coming from Moscow, and there’s 
no heat in the car. The warming apparatus has broken 
down.” 

He was an American Relief courier, who had arrived 
straight from Paris, via Moscow, bringing packages and 
messages for the brave little band of his country-folk 
fighting the famine in this remote spot. Unfamiliar with 
Russian conditions, he had come unequipped for the Russian 
cold. He wore ordinary leather boots in place of valenkas, 
the clumsy-looking high felt footwear Siberian cold demands. 
He had half lost the use of his feet. There was nothing 
to be done but to help him to an ishvostchik and direct 
the driver where to find his friends. 

The car was cold. The guard explained that it was 
not his fault. He had plenty of wood, but there was some- 
thing wrong with the pipes. I laced myself in my Eversley 
valise, lit my Primus lamp to warm my compartment, and 
made hot tea. Some of my Russian fellow travellers came 
along to beg a loan of the Primus to give a little warmth 
to their compartments. A high official from Samara, 
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en voule to Siberia to arrange for supplies of food, told me 
stories of famine horrors that he had witnessed. One of 
the tales—of a mother, driven crazy by hunger, preparing 
a feast from the corpse of her little daughter who had died 
from want—would have made me dream at night, had I 
been given that way. 

All night, and well on into next day, we climbed the 
Urals. They are of no great height. To one accustomed 
to the mountains of the West, they look mere foothills. 
As we passed the watershed we came on a stone monument. 
On one side was the word “Europe,” on the other 
“ Asia.”’ 

Cheliabinsk was our first stop. One’s first duty in 
entering a Siberian town to-day is to report yourself to 
the “‘ Es-Pol-Kom,”’ the Executive Committee of the place. 
They allot you a room, for all private hotels have been 
abolished. There are ‘‘ Nomeras’’—houses of furnished 
apartments to which visitors are sent. I was in luck, 
for I was given a big, warm, well-lit room, with tables and 
chairs. There were, of course, no carpets or curtains, and 
the bed consisted of three wooden planks on an iron frame. 
This is the universal bed in every ‘“‘ Nomera”’ that I have 
stayed in, save that in many cases the three planks are 
fastened together and placed on trestles. The ‘‘ Nomeras ” 
do not serve food ; you buy your own in the public markets 
and cook it as best you can. 

The green roofs, the scattered houses and the picturesque 
churches of Cheliabinsk make a very pleasant impression. 
Few shops were open, and what there were contained very 
little. The main business was done in the public market, 
the open-air bazaar, where meat and butter, bread and 
oil, could be had. Close to the railroad station women 
hawkers were offering grass-seed bread for sale, sure sign 
that we were not yet out of the famine area. The new 
economic policy was only making slow way here. There 
were a few restaurants open, one of them quite good for 
a country town. An official theatre was run at the People’s 
Hall. I went to one performance, and found the acting 
surprisingly excellent, although, owing to shortage of stufis, 
the players had to use the same costumes for the most 
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When I offered a long telegram in English at the post 
office, there was almost consternation. The clerks doubted 
if they ought to accept it. I pointed out that official 
instructions had been issued in Moscow and they had no 
option. Then the postmaster questioned if they had an 
operator who could handle it. I'appealed to his pride. 
“Here I offer you the glory of sending the first private 
message in English that has gone from here to Moscow 
for many a year, and you do not want to take it.”” He 
consulted his books. “‘ It is five years since the last message 
in English was sent,’’ he murmured. The operator was 
found and the message transmitted in record time. 

But there was yet another difficulty. They wanted to 
charge me at a new rate for foreign telegrams fixed for 
diplomats. This was four or five times more than the 
ordinary charge to Moscow. I assured them that I was 
not a diplomat. They politely refused to believe me. I 
must be a representative of my Government, or how had 
I come here! In the end this fence was also surmounted. 

I had scarcely begun my investigations into conditions 
in Cheliabinsk before they were cut short. I came a bad 
cropper, and can dimly remember half crawling to my 
room and dropping down on my plank bed. A doctor 
appeared. He wanted a nurse, but it was after six in the 
evening. No nurse could be had now, for nurses are officials, 
with their proper hours. When he went away he left some 
morphia behind him, to be used if things were too bad. 
I took one dose and no more. The hours stretched out... . 

The nurse made her appearance a day and a half after 
the doctor. She would have been a day earlier, but some 
one failed to give her the doctor’s note telling her to come. 
She had ten glass bowls with her. She kindled a slight 
flame in each of these to create a vacuum and clapped 
them on my back. As the hot air cooled, the flesh was 
drawn up inside the bowl until it was blue. The process 
sounds painful, but it is not. The suction draws out the 
pain. Doctors in the West tell me that a generation ago 
this was a familiar process there. 

It was Tuesday night when I came my cropper. By 
Thursday night I was receiving visitors. I could not see 
the town, so the town came to me. There was a jolly 
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Russian Jew, an expert mechanic long resident in New 
Jersey, who had returned home before the Revolution to 
manage some production work for the Russian Government. 
He was now head of the iron foundry. Things had been 
bad, he admitted, but the new economic policy was already 
changing them for the better. Time after time he returned 
in his talk to one point—the chances in the Urals to-day 
for foreign capital and enterprise. 

Another visitor was the manager of the local coal mines, 
a capable Russian, one of the organizers of the Revolu- 
tionary Party in America up to 1917. Returning for the 
November outbreak in that year, he had since fought in 
many campaigns as commander of a brigade in the Red’ 
Army. We forgot economics and coal production while 
he related tales of war. But it was easy to see that he 
found the problems of the mine more exacting than any- 
thing he had to face in the days when he held his troops 
together under overwhelming odds, wagons in the centre, 
machine guns in the corners, and the men, in oval formation, 
facing every side. 

The nurse, the doctor and others told me tales of want, 
of homes for children without milk, even for babies, of 
hospitals, cold, ill-provided with food, medicine or attend- 
ance, of starving and workless adults. 

One evening there was a great gathering of working 
men. I could not go, for I was not yet out of bed. But 
I received reports of the meeting. It was part of a general 
national rally in support of the Red International of Trade 
Unions. After much oratory, the men all resolved to give 
part of their wages to help the Red International propaganda 
in the West. 

The Red International is the body that is instigating 
and encouraging the worst troubles in British, and probably 
in American, labour. It was odd to think that the workers 
in this Siberian outpost were helping to finance the creators 
of trouble among us, while we were helping to finance relief 
for the famine-stricken at their door ! 

On Friday night I received my visitors sitting up. 
There was a train on Saturday, and I had made up my 
mind to catch it. Everyone was agreed that this was 
impossible. My doctor warned me that I must not stir 
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without his permission. On Saturday morning my courier 
came to me with a very solemn face. The Railway Infor- 
mation Bureau had told him that there would be no first- 
class car on that day’s train to Omsk, nothing but third 
and fourth class cars, packed to their very platforms with 
verminous, reeking, disease-ridden refugees. ‘‘ You cannot 
go. You must wait two days for the next train,’ he 
said. 

“T am going, if I travel in a freight car,’’ I declared. 
The President of the ‘‘ Es-Pol-Kom”’ urged that I remain, 
but I was obstinate. 

The journey to the station was an adventure in itself. 
An old motor-car had been found, the first automobile 
seen in Cheliabinsk since Kolchak’s days. It was like 
travelling in a car in England twenty years ago. Horses 
took fright and bolted madly as we approached. Everyone 
watched us. 

At the station we found that there was a first-class car 
after all! The clerk at the Information Bureau had made 
a mistake. Or could it have been that, in their care for 
my well-being, my friends ?—No! I will not allow my 
mind to entertain the thought. Curled up in my rugs 
in the train, I forgot even aching bones in a sense of boyish 
triumph. 

Ekaterinburg, to the north of Cheliabinsk, the main 
centre for the Urals, is the most splendid and beautiful 
city in Siberia, and one of the most beautiful in the world. 
Named after Catherine the Great, who laid the foundations 
of its glory, it is a city of palaces, fine white stone and 
cement buildings, in classical style, laid out so as to give 
wonderful vistas. 

It was, in the old days, a city of rich officials and mer- 
chants, with fine hotels and great shops. When the Reds 
acquired power, they closed the shops and confiscated their 
goods, closed the hotels, divided out the homes of the 
rich among the poor, and placed mines, factories and work- 
shops under the control of working men. When I reached 
there, shops were being allowed to reopen, and some of 
the smaller factories were being given back to their old 
owners. Foreign capital was still coy. The only foreign 
firm that had come in, up to January, was the American 
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Allied Corporation of New York, which had taken up a 
considerable asbestos concession. 

I found Ekaterinburg in a very bad way. Business was 
practically dead. Most factories were closed. Mines were 
closed, or running in part only. Old employers complained 
that the workmen had forgotten how to work. The work- 
men replied that they were so starved on the wages paid 
them that they had no strength to work well, however 
much they might want to. 

There seemed a great deal of truth in both statements. 
The Russian working man had largely forgotten what 
sustained, hard toil means. But the wages he received 
spelt semi-starvation, and a half-starved man must go 
slow. Even at the low prices paid, it seemed impossible 
to produce goods at a profit. 

I read the notices and advertisements of labour wanted. 
The wages offered were 80,000 roubles a day for skilled 
hands, and 30,000 roubles a day for unskilled men and 
for women. 

What did that mean in purchasing power ? 

The price of food in Ekaterinburg had reached famine 
rates. Black bread, while I was in the city, was selling 
for between 40,000 roubles and 60,000 roubles a Russian 
pound, speculators sending the price madly up and down. 

Taking the lowest figure, a skilled workman could make 
two pounds of bread a day, and an unskilled worker or a 
woman three-quarters of a pound. 

Up to the autumn of 1921 the families of the workers 
would have received Government rations and the children 
would have been fed at school. All this had now stopped. 
The worker, outside of certain Government posts, had 
what he made and no more. The men with whom I talked 
spoke in the language of despair. ‘‘ We and our children 
are always hungry.” 

The big industrial works around the city were mostly 
closed. One local official was depicting the natural wealth 
of the district to me. ‘‘ Our iron resources are wonderful,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Our ironworks have long been one of our most 
important undertakings.” 

‘‘How many men are employed in them now?” I 
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‘Just at present they are closed because of the food 
crisis. But we are planning for them to reopen soon.” 

The official then dwelt eulogistically on the paper-making 
industry. Inquiry showed that the paper mills were also 
now closed. Then he described a wonderful gold mine 
near by. He himself had been there not long ago, and 
could see the particles of gold in the soil he gathered up 
in his hand. But the gold mine had not been working 
for a long time. It was waiting for the foreign capitalist to 
come and restart it. 

There was plenty of money acquired and spent in 
Ekaterinburg, but not by the working man. The speculator 
was enjoying his hey-day. New fortunes were being made 
by new men, and big fortunes at that. They called them 
locally the ‘‘ Soviet bour-joie.”’ 

It was easier to obtain luxuries in the gradually re- 
opening shops than necessities. There was plenty of per- 
fumery to be had for five or ten million roubles for a small 
bottle. The price of all kinds of food-stuffs made even 
a man who had foreign currency to exchange go slow. 

I was in a provision store, making a few purchases, 
“Is there nothing to be had at a reasonable price?” I 
asked the shopkeeper. 

“Yes,” he replied grimly. ‘‘ There is one thing you 
can get very cheaply in Ekaterinburg to-day—typhus.” 
Typhus abounded here, as it did all over Siberia. 

One fashionable restaurant had reopened. Its crowning 
entertainment for its patrons started each night after mid- 
night. The manager and his wife made no secret of the 
fact that they were doing very well indeed. 

“Why don’t you stay here for a time?’”’ one local 
authority urged. ‘‘ You would have a very good holiday. 
There are plenty of entertainments, and some of the balls 
are so splendid that you would not recognize us. Recently 
the United Chemical Industries gave a feast to 120 people. 
You would have been invited if you had been here. There 
was everything you could think of. The feast cost 
150,000,000 roubles (about £150). No one would have believed 
that night that there is a famine in the next province.” 

Before leaving Ekaterinburg I visited the Square of 
the National Vengeance—Ascension Square, to give it its 
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old name—and saw the house where the ex-Czar Nicholas, 
his wife and five children and their attendants were slain 
on the night of July 16, 1918. The ex-Czar and his family 
were brought here as prisoners, to get them away from the 
reach of the rapidly advancing armies of the Czecho-Slovaks, 
who were endeavouring to rescue them, 

The house in which they were imprisoned was the home 
of a merchant, Ippatiev, a comfortable, modern building 
of two storeys, with a courtyard to the side, and with a 
balcony to the rear of the first floor, affording a magnificent 
view over the Siberian lowlands to the east. 

The high fence which surrounded it during the time 
when the ex-Czar and his family were prisoners there 
had now been removed. A notice over one door proclaimed 
the triumph of enlightenment and knowledge. A roughly 
written notice over the other announced that the place 
was now an officers’ mess for a regiment in the Red Army. 
The house, however, struck me as being deserted. Certainly 
there were no signs of life in it. 

I heard various accounts of what happened in the Ippa- 
tievsky Dom on the summer night when Nicholas and his 
family and their attendants were summoned to the cellar 
below by Yurovsky, the local Bolshevist Commandant, 
and were shot down like cattle to prevent them from being 
rescued by the advancing Whites. 

There were seven in all: besides attendants, the Czar, 
the Czaritza, the little crippled Czarevitch, and the four 
beautiful girls, Olga, Tatiana, Maria and Anastasia. The 
girls were all in the prime of their young womanhood. 
Olga, the eldest, was twenty-three, Anastasia seventeen. 

The story of their death has been often told. There 
is no need for me to repeat it here. 

The Bolshevist leaders in Moscow were not responsible 
for the crime. Probably they knew nothing of it until 
long afterwards. They certainly knew enough of human 
nature to be aware that this slaughter of girls and a half 
invalid boy with their parents could do nothing but damage 
their cause. 

From the point of view of the Bolshevists themselves, 
the murderers that night deserved the worst punishment 
that the State could inflict on them. Already whispered 
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traditions have sprung up around that house in Ekaterinburg. 
Many Russians still refuse to believe that the Czar is dead. 
They regarded him as semi-divine. It seemed impossible 
that he and his family could be wiped out in such a fashion, 
with none to stand up for them or strike a blow for them. 

Many people assured me that: Nicholas had escaped, 
and was in the Caucasus, waiting for the right moment, 
when he would reappear. 

When a few weeks afterwards I was in Berlin I was 
urged to visit one of the Imperial Princesses who had got 
away, and was even then resting in a sanatorium outside 
Berlin. She would not admit her identity, my informants 
declared, but they knew that she was one of the Imperial 
Princesses. They could tell by her portraits and by her 
manner. 

The story that one of the Princesses escaped is widely 
believed. She has been seen and identified in many cities. 
Now she is a governess in Vienna, now a midinette in Paris. 
All these tales are false. Nobody got away. The men in 
charge of the murder gang in the Ippatievsky Dom cellar 
were too thorough in their methods for that. But some 
day, I have no doubt, an impostor will come forward and 
will attempt to raise a revolt, claiming to be one of the 
Imperial Family spared and smuggled off by the murderers, 
who relented at the last moment. 


IN EKATERINBURG WHERE THE EX-CZAR NICHOLAS AND HIS 
FAMILY AND RETAINERS WERE KILLED, 


THE HOUSE 
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CHAPTER XIX 
A BLIGHTED GARDEN OF ASIA 


Great War, one of the most prosperous farming 
districts in the world. The land is amazingly 
fertile. American farm machinery importers had to manu- 
facture special separators for this region, for the milk was 
so rich in cream that ordinary separators became blocked. 
Omsk was the centre of a very large export butter trade, 
amounting to about 200,000,000 lb. a year. Knowing 
this, I was somewhat careless about accumulating supplies 
before we set out from Ufa eastwards. I was confident that 
we could get plenty of fresh food at the country stations. 

The trains leaving Ufa for Central Siberia were crowded 
to their utmost capacity with refugees. The condition of 
the third-class carriages was indescribable. People were 
packed so tightly in that it was impossible for many of 
them to stir out of their compartment for days at a time. 
The third-class passengers overflowed into the corridors of 
the second-class, and sometimes even succeeded—thanks to 
the friendly connivance of the guards—in filling the corridors 
of the first-class also. A girl and a boy were taken out 
of one of the compartments dead. When I reached Omsk, 
one of my fellow passengers, a former interpreter with the 
British Army in Siberia, told me that his little daughter 
had died on the journey. She had an attack of bronchitis, 
and the smoke and foul air of the compartment had 
killed her. 

My expectations of finding plenty of food at the stations 
were woefully disappointed. In many of them there was 
nothing at all. In others, black bread and small hunks of 
boiled rabbit were offered at the station stalls, but one 
required to be in first-class athletic training to get them. 


Before the train stopped numbers of the passengers leaped 
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from the cars and rushed around the food stalls clamouring 
to be supplied. More than once I fought and struggled 
among them, only to find myself beaten back. These were 
really hungry men. 

Butter !—I did not see a single pound of butter offered 
for sale in one of the villages. 

Omsk was the former capital of Siberia. It was, before 
the war, one of the most important trading centres of Asia, 
It will be so again. It was the headquarters of Kolchak's 
army during the White occupation of Siberia, and the home 
of various foreign Military Missions that accompanied 
Kolchak. In 1918 its population was placed at 600,000. 
Early in 1922 it is doubtful if it numbered 150,000. The 
glory of Omsk had for a time departed. Formerly it had 
two or three great hotels equal to the first-class hotels of 
Western European cities. Now all were closed, and a long 
search on the night of my arrival resulted in my finding 
nothing better than a very poor and dingy room in a shabby 
apartment house. 

I had long ceased to be particular about my accommo- 
dation, but the griminess of this place certainly gave me 
a shock. There was a lower floor, on which transients of 
a poorer type were housed. On the first floor, where my ~ 
room was, various officials and some of the leading artists 
at the Opera House lived. Our rooms were all much the 
same. The furniture was a plank bed, an old table and 
one wooden chair for each occupant. We all washed in 
a common basin in the corridor outside. The walls gave 
signs of life. I questioned the official in charge of the house. 
He told me that the place had been very bad, and had 
been run as a Communal House, no charges being made. 
Since it was no one’s interest te keep the place clean and 
tidy, it had fallen into a filthy state. Now, however, that 
he could charge, he was doing his best to make it right. 
He was fighting the insect pests as best he could. 

“We have killed most of them,” he said, “ except the 
little red crawlers. But you will be all right in your room.” 

The man was evidently doing his best, and while his 
statement about insects erred on the side of optimism, 
things might have been worse. 

The Omsk shops,were just beginning to reopen. There 
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were Co-operative Stores which promised much, but gave 
little. I went into one of them and asked for a dozen 
ordinary articles of wear. Not one was to be had. Some 
shops were offering goods that had been left over from 
Kolchak’s retreat and had escaped confiscation—a few 
tins of pork and beans and some cans of unsweetened con- 
densed milk. I bought the tins of milk at a fabulous price 
and found them all bad. 

There were two really first-class confectioners open, 
selling cakes and sweets that would not have disgraced a 
pastrycook on the Grands Boulevards of Paris or in New 
Bond Street, London. 

When the Bolshevists acquired control in Omsk, following 
the defeat of Kolchak’s forces at the beginning of 1920, 
they followed their regular plan in Siberia of closing up all 
private enterprises and conducting everything as a State 
affair. 

Military courts martial brought many of the sympathizers 
of the Whites to an early grave. Then the Che-ka took 
control, and acted with a severity notable even in Siberia. 
For months a mere suspicion of sympathy with the Whites 
seemed to be enough to ensure death. The stories that I 
‘heard on all sides in Omsk revealed the condition of terror 
that had existed. Many of them were doubtless exaggerated. 
Many others most assuredly were not. One illustration 
will suffice. 

I chanced to meet one evening a lad whose melancholy 
air caused me to inquire into his affairs. He was the son 
of an apothecary. His father, mother, sister and himself 
were arrested in September 1920 on a charge of having 
. given money to the Whites. A White officer arrested by 
the Bolshevists had denounced them, together with many 
other people. 

‘‘ We never gave any money,” the boy asserted. ‘“‘ My 
father took no interest in politics, and would not interfere 
fin them.” 

The father was shot almost at once; the mother was 
shot six months later. The sister, a mere girl, was released 
at the end of three months, but died shortly afterwards 
as a result of the hardships she had suffered in prison, The 
boy alone was left. 
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I soon learned the cause of this bitterness and severity. © 
Kolchak’s Generals, while in power, particularly Krassil- 
nikov, had conducted from here a terrible repressive 
campaign against the workers and peasants. On one- 
occasion they surrounded a big factory with troops, shot 
all the men in it, and then shot ‘everyone else who came 
along whose hands showed sign of manual labour. The 
Bolshevists exhibited photographs of the heaps of the 
dead. But I had not to rely alone on photographs or 
Red accounts for these incidents. 

‘‘ Yes, it is quite true,’ one old supporter of the White 
armies told me. ‘‘ There was a great deal of revolutionary 
feeling in that factory, and the Generals thought that 
they would give the workers a lesson.”’ 

From Omsk punitive expeditions would go out into the 
country villages. They would surround a village suspected 
of sympathy with Bolshevism and wipe it out, hanging 
the men to the telegraph posts and shooting the women 
down. One favourite method was to hang a woman to 
the crane used for drawing water from a well, and for a 
soldier to jump on the shoulders while she was hanging, 
in order to break her neck. 

Some of the Allied troops seem to have shared in this 
amusement, if half what I was told was true. Not 
the British! I did not hear a single complaint against 
the conduct of the British soldiers, although General Knox 
was regarded with hatred as the chief representative of 
Allied intervention. But the French and the Italians left 
hard memories behind them, the Italians in particular. 
““ They were devils!’’ the people said tersely. The American 
troops apparently had not come so far, or else the people 
regarded them also as British. I noticed in several places 
the Russians nearly always spoke of famine relief, whether 
carried out by Americans or British, as American. Military 
occupation, whether by British or Americans, was described 
as British. 

I was especially interested to discover in Omsk the 
effect of the Bolshevist regime on agriculture. I had 
several interviews with Mr. Markovsky, the President of 
the Provincial Farming Commissariat. The information 
that Mr. Markovsky—who was himself formerly a big 
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farmer—and others gave to me can be best summarized 
together. 

The area of agricultural production in Siberia had 
declined 43 per cent. since the beginning of the Great 
War. The Omsk export butter industry had ceased, and 
there seemed little likelihood of its early revival. The 
number of cattle had declined enormously, largely as a 
result of the disturbances in the country during the Kolchak 
fighting. The official estimate was that half a million 
cattle were lost during the Kolchak rebellion, and that 
as a result of the scarcity of fodder another half-million 
draft animals died within a year of Kolchak’s defeat. 

The Bolshevist regulations that farmers should only 
be allowed to retain sufficient of their crops for their own 
families’ use, and should hand all the rest over to the 
State, resulted in an immediate diminution of output. 
The big farmers had to abandon most of their land, because 
they could obtain no labour to help them to cultivate it, 
and only a limited amount of labour for the gathering in 
of the harvest. Some attempts were made to establish 
Communal farms on a big scale, but these were a failure. 
The people who drifted into the Communal farms were 
mostly slackers and loafers, who thought they saw a chance 
of living easily, letting other people do the work. 

When the Soviet Government in its new economic 
reforms readjusted the position of the farmer and allowed 
him to retain and trade in his surplus crops, except those 
required to pay the State taxes, it was expected that the 
area of the cultivation would increase. But the farmers 
of Siberia refused to believe that the Government’s promises 
were sincere, and the process of cutting down the holdings 
went on more than ever. In 1920, in Omsk Province, 
over 70 per cent. of the holdings were between 8 and 
40 acres in size. In 192I over 60 per cent. were under 
8 acres, and 30 per cent. were between 8 and 16 acres, 
only g per cent. of the holdings being above that size. 

Agriculture and dealing in agricultural products are 
the main activities of Omsk. I do not, therefore, attach 
much weight to the fact that manufactures in Omsk were 
so far showing few signs of revival. The authorities had 
offered various of the old factory owners their works back 
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again, but the old owners were anything but enthusiastic. 
There were no skilled mechanics to be had, no superin- 
tendents and no raw material. One responsible official 
at Omsk told me that there were only two really skilled 
mechanics working in the city. 

“ What has become of all the rest ?’”’ I asked. 

‘Many died in the fighting,” he said. ‘‘ Some others 
abandoned work in towns in despair and settled in the 
country. Most of the rest of us have become Government 
officials. I, for instance, was once an engineer. Now I am 
in charge of a department of the Provincial Government.” 

Local reports give the number of unemployed in the 
city at 2,000. This was exceptional, for in most of the 
parts of Siberia that I visited there was plenty of work, 
the difficulty being to find men to do it. 

The authorities at Omsk, more particularly the President 
of the ‘‘ Es-Pol-Kom,”’ showed me so much personal kindness 
that I would much prefer, had it been possible, to give a 
more rosy account of the conditions in the city. 

After I had stayed for two nights in my wretched 
“‘Nomera,” an official—a member of the Housing Com- 
mittee—called on me one morning to tell me that the 
authorities had found me fresh quarters. I was to be billeted 
in the house of one of the leading local doctors. The 
authorities knew that I was not yet quite recovered from 
the results of my accident at Cheliabinsk, and they thought 
that the doctor’s house would be the best place for me. 
The doctor’s wife pulled a wry face for a moment at the 
prospect of having another enforced guest, but we soon 
became good friends, and I could not have desired kinder 
or more considerate hosts. They made me join them at 
their table, in place of cooking my solitary meals on my 
travelling lamp. When our day’s work was over, I gave 
the doctor lessons in English, and then we would finish 
with a game of chess. 

There was not a spare room in the house. The dining- 
room had already been taken for a Communist family, 
and one could hear the crying of their baby at times. I 
was put up on a big lounge in the patients’ reception-room. 


To me this was the acme of luxury after the dwellings in 
which I had recently lived. 
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There was a holiday morning when the doctor did not 
go out on his usual rounds. I was writing at one table, 
and he was working out some medical problem at another. 
There came a knock at the door, and a boy entered, made 
a polite bow, sat down at the piano—a Bliithner Grand— 
and started the usual schoolboy piano exercises. I rose 
from my work, with a politely concealed groan, and turned 
to the doctor, who, I noticed, had abandoned his work in 
despair. 

““A young friend of yours, I suppose? ”’ I remarked. 

“* Not at all,’’ said the doctor. 

“Well, then, why do you allow him to come and practise 
on your piano? ”’ I insisted. 

‘A few months ago,” replied the doctor, “‘a party of 
soldiers came here with an order for my piano. They 
needed a piano in the soldiers’ club. I protested and 
appealed to the authorities. I pointed out that even a 
few weeks in a soldiers’ club would ruin any good piano. 
The authorities agreed, and allowed me to keep my piane, 
on condition that a certain number of school children came 
in and practised on it. Our young friend is one of them.” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE NEW REVOLUTIONARY CAPITAL 


wolves, a stretch of lonely forest land in the very 

heart of Asia. The builders of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway laid the foundations of the city, making this 
spot a railway centre. Novo-Nikolaevsk was planned on 
the splendid lines of the Trans-Siberian scheme. A great 
city was planned with broad avenues, straight streets, 
sweeping curves, and good houses. Magnificent churches 
were erected, glowing with all the splendour of Russo-Greek 
architecture. They still stand in all their glory. The 
city itself soon attracted population apart from the railway 
men, because its position is ideal. Hemmed in by forest 
and lonely plains, it has direct water connection by the 
River Ob with the northern seas. The railway system of 
Central Siberia is more and more centring here. It is 
not only a main station on the Trans-Siberian route, but 
is also the terminus of the newer line into Turkestan, 
which taps the very heart of Asia to the borders of 
Afghanistan. 

To the north, only a few score miles away, is the ancient 
capital of Siberia, Tomsk, cut off from the main line 
because its citizens would not bribe engineers and con- 
structors when the Trans-Siberian was built. Much of 
the business of Tomsk has naturally drifted to the new 
southern city. 

When the Bolshevists planned their new Siberian 
Government, they chose Novo-Nikolaevsk as their capital, 
and a Revolutionary Committee was placed in charge until 
Siberia was settled and pacified again. At the head of 
this Committee was a former member of the Finance 
Department from Moscow. The Vice-President, when I 


was there, was a former sergeant in the Czar’s army, who 
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rose to the rank of General in the Red forces, won a high 
reputation by gallant conduct in the field, was given 
the highest decorations for personal bravery that the 
Red Army has to bestow, and then was transferred to his 
Semi-military administrative duties in Siberia. There was 
need, even in the early days of 1922, for military men at 
the head of Siberian affairs, for the echoes of the White 
uprising had not yet died down. Not many weeks before 
a famous head of one band operating against the Reds’ 
had been captured in Mongolia and brought to Novo- 
Nikolaevsk and executed. Even while I was there the 
Whites were pushing on from Vladivostok, attempting 
a fresh campaign first against the Far Eastern Republic, 
and then against the Soviet Government itself. 

Novo-Nikolaevsk was the scene of the most dreadful 
tragedy of the Kolchak disaster. When Kolchak’s armies 
were defeated and pursued, and found all along the 3,000 
miles from Ufa to Irkutsk enemies springing up on every 
side, they rushed blindly eastwards to reach Vladivostok 
and the sea. Before long large sections of them became 
little better than disorganized mobs, without control, 
without leaders and without supervision. Their food 
failed, their medical supplies gave out. They were dirty 
and had no means of keeping themselves clean. They 
were hungry and: often enough starving. Then came 
_ the inevitable accompaniment—typhus. It was when 
great masses of them were around Novo-Nikolaevsk, unable 
to go further, that typhus got its real hold. Officers 
of the Red Army, who with the pursuing forces had caught 
them up at Novo-Nikolaevsk, were still aghast two years 
afterwards with the horrors of that time. According to 
their accounts, which more than one related to me, they 
found over 60,000 dead Kolchak troops in Novo-Nikolaevsk 
when they arrived, and large numbers of others dying. 

The number of Kolchak’s men who died during the 
_ winter around this city from typhus was variously estimated. 
The lowest figure was over 100,000 men. 

The Reds had no medicines either. Their troops were 
hungry and dirty also. They could barely wait to take 
the Kolchak men prisoners, but pushed on to catch up 
to the remaining sections still fleeing before them. Then 
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typhus swept the Red ranks also, and their hour of victory 
was, for many of them, the hour of death. 

They tell grim tales in Novo-Nikolaevsk of the 
happenings that winter. It was impossible to bury 
the dead. One American staying in the city de- 
scribed to me the spectacle of a great heap of 13,000 
dead soldiers down by the river. The authorities have 
a collection of photos showing pits full of dead. They 
called my special attention to one of them. Before 
Kolchak’s men attempted their final retreat they brought 
their Bolshevist prisoners out of confinement, turned 
their machine guns on them, and slaughtered them all. 
The photograph showed heaps of the slain. 

Novo-Nikolaevsk reminded one of a frontier town. 
There were the streets of comfortable wooden one-story 
houses—log huts that might have been in Western America. 
My own home in the city was a Canadian-style wooden 
hut. There were a number of brick buildings, nearly all 
taken over by the new Government for administrative 
work. Private shops were very few and very poor. There 
were a few restaurants. Prices were already beginning to 
rise sharply, and I found that I was paying twice as 
much for many things here as in Ufa two or three 
weeks before. 

One was beginning to notice the winter cold now, for 
this was January, one of the coldest months of the year. 
The snow was very deep in the streets, and deeper than I 
have known it anywhere outside Nelson, British Columbia. 
Red soldiers seemed to dominate the place. There were 
frequent parades and drills on the vacant ground in the 
heart of the city, and Cossacks on sturdy Siberian ponies 
seemed to spend all of the day racing to and fro along the 
streets. 

I had many talks with members of the Revolutionary 
Committee, which is in effect the executive and adminis- 
trative body of Siberia to-day. Their conversation was 
all directed towards one end. ‘‘ We want foreign capitalists 
to come and settle among us. We have vast opportunities 
here. We cannot use them ourselves; we want you to 
help us. Send us capital, send us machinery, send us 
some skilled workers. We have the greatest natural 
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riches in the world waiting to be exploited. Come and 
co-operate with us, and let us reap the benefits together.” 

These protestations of good will were confirmed by some- 
thing more than words. The same week that I reached 
Novo-Nikolaevsk a former Russian merchant arrived as 
the representative of a big British Eastern trading group. 
He had been accompanied from Harbin by an Englishman, 
but the Englishman had broken down on the way because 
of the hardships of the journey. The Russian, however, 
was doing the work. The authorities had given him an 
office. He had taken considerable orders for machinery 
and other supplies which he would be able to deliver from 
Chita, and he had been offered great supplies of raw 
material, from 93 per cent. graphite to stocks of skins 
and furs, which the Government had accumulated but 
did not know what to do with. He was extremely pleased 
with himself, as he had every reason to be, and I judge 
that he was finding his journey a profitable one. 

Novo-Nikolaevsk is said to be in summer time one 
of the most agreeable cities in Siberia. Its open spaces and 
high situation give it a charm of itsown. The main avenue, 
planted with long lines of trees and with gardens and 
green walks, must be exceedingly pleasant. Companies 
of the best players and singers are brought from other 
cities, and the summer opera season in the new capital 
is said to be worth going far to attend. In winter time 
one sees none of these attractions. The only amusement 
open in Novo-Nikolaevsk when I was there was a circus, 
and the people who had been to its performances advised 
me not to go. The chief occupation of most of the citizens 
seemed to be hanging around the big open-air market in 
the heart of the city. Life was primitive here. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE OUTPOST TO THE EAST 


describe the most remote and barbaric portion 
of the Russian Empire as the scene of the climax 
of his story The Courier of the Czar, selected Irkutsk. 

Ten years ago world travellers were familiar with 
Irkutsk as a luxurious stepping-off place on the Trans- 
Siberian journey. You changed trains here. You made 
your way in summer time over the great wooden bridge 
from the railway to the city, found quarters, if you were 
lucky, in the Central Hotel, and enjoyed all the comforts 
of modern life. The great city, laid out as a world capital, 
with its stately cathedrals and churches, its luxurious shops, 
its princely homes of the Governor-General, high officials 
and great merchants, was full of interest. Here came rough 
miners, their wads full of gold that they had washed out 
of the river banks, ready for orgies in true Bret Harte 
style. Here were officials, princes and generals, and all 
the retinue of the semi-Imperial Court. 

Here, too, were grimmer scenes. The stepping-off point 
of the convicts sent to exile was close by. They emerged 
from their trains, were chained together, and were sent 
out under escort on their long tramp, often through the 
winter snows, to their final destination, driven each night, 
men and women together, gentle, cultured girls caught in 
police traps for some minor political offence and hardened 
criminals, into an unlighted and unventilated éape, and 
kept there in the darkness until daylight came. 

To-day the scene is changed. The old home of the 
Governor-General, facing the park, is now used for other 
purposes ; its walls, riddled on every side with bullet 
holes, still show the inferno that the men and women inside 
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it passed through when they fought to hold their own in 
the last desperate struggle of the Empire. 

The street of palaces and barracks and great stores 
running off from it, the Kharlampievskaya, shows great 
ugly gaps where houses were burnt down. Most of the 
shops in the main avenue—it was called the Bolshaya 
in the old days; they call it Karl Marx Street now— 
were closed in the winter of 1921-22, but the shutters 
were gradually coming down. The bustle, the extrava- 
gance and the riotous living of yesterday had passed. 
The most riotous scene I witnessed there was one evening 
when I was taking my meal in a little newly opened cellar 
restaurant in the main street, the best in the town. The 
menu was not extensive, and the dishes made up in price 
for what they lacked in quality and size. The patrons 
were few, and during my first three visits there I did 
not see a single customer except myself have a meat dish. 
They were all content with coffee and bread. The meat 
dishes were too dear even for restaurant patrons. Some- 
times the patrons indulged in drink—bottles of ‘‘ mead,” 
a kind of semi-sweet, semi-bitter drink, slightly fermented, 
but not as intoxicating as ginger-beer. One night the 
orchestra, in honour of my visit, struck up first ‘It’s a 
long way to Tipperary,” a very familiar and popular tune 
throughout Russia in the early days of the war. This 
was followed by some American plantation songs. I 
recklessly ordered ‘‘ mead ’’ all round for the musicians, 
a bottle apiece, and ran their orchestra for them for the 
next half-hour. This riotous orgy cost me half a million 
roubles. Half a million roubles at the then rate of exchange 
was equivalent to 1os. English money. 

I reached Irkutsk on the old Christmas Eve, January 6th 
according to the Western calendar. The bridge across 
the Angara had been taken down because of the swift- 
flowing ice, but river steamers were still crossing. This 
is the only river in Siberia known to me which remains 
unfrozen so late in the year. Strangely enough, the Angara 
has the reputation of being the coldest river in Siberia, 
and only the hardiest can dip in its water even in the 
height of summer. But it is so swift that it is difficult 
for ice to form. There was a long procession of people 
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already assembled at the river bank for the steamer. We 
had to join the queue and wait our turn until it had gone 
over three times and three times come back. 

The city officials welcomed me. If I had arrived an 
hour or two later, they said, they would all have been away, 
for the public holidays started at mid-day on Christmas 
Eve. I would have had to wait at the railway station 
three or four days, for there would have been no one to 
find a room for me. Even as it was, it was none too ‘easy 
to find accommodation. Messengers were sent inquiring. 
The old Hétel Central was now an army headquarters. 
Other hotels were used for official purposes. There were 
not even ‘‘ Nomeras’’ where I could go. At last a room 
was found in a Communal House, run by the Communist 
International for its delegates and for Government visitors 
passing from east to west. 

This Communal House will long remain in my memory 
for its dirt and vermin. I thought I was hardened by this 
time to most of the things Siberia could show, but the 
hardening process was not yet completed. The walls 
crawled. My big tin of insect powder had to be used 
freely and constantly. 

There was a dining-room where we could obtain meals 
at an appalling price. The table was well supplied with 
silver, all of it bearing different initials and crests, and 
the walls were decorated with Communist cartoons, the 
most vivid showing the fight of the Commune against 
the Church. 

Irkutsk was being swept by a money panic. Travelling 
from the west, I had noticed at each stage that things 
were getting very much dearer, when it was possible to 
buy them at all. Now prices had reached a point where 
they were out of all reason. 

The Government had issued a decree that a new form 
of rouble note was to be printed, each new rouble being 
the equivalent of 10,000 old Soviet roubles. It is always 
a delicate matter to interfere with monetary units in circu- 
lation. The peasants at once concluded that they were to 
be robbed of 9,999 roubles out of every 10,000. Many 
had accumulated big supplies of paper money by selling 
their food-stuffs to the townspeople. Now they wanted 
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to get rid of this money at any cost. They poured into 
the markets buying anything in sight. This explains the 
phenomenon of candles at 90,000 roubles apiece (they were 
only 20,000 roublesin Omsk, and we thought that very dear), 
butter at 360,000 roubles a pound, black bread at 69,000 
roubles for a small loaf, matches at 20,000 roubles a box, 
and poor sweets at 250,000 roubles a pound. I went into 
one of the two or three confectioners’ shops that were open 
to buy a few Christmas supplies, and found that a few 
sweets and cakes, a little meat, some bread and butter, 
exhausted my purse. Very few people were buying Christ- 
mas goods. They were too dear for any except profiteers. 

The memory of that Christmas Eve will linger long in 
my mind. The streets were deserted. Even in the open- 
air markets there were only a few traders, who stood in 
the bitter cold, wrapped in thick garments, their very noses 
covered, offering some minor articles for sale. One noticed 
behind the windows of the houses the greenery and the 
Christmas-trees, brought in from the countryside. Parents 
were endeavouring to preserve for the children some sacred 
Christmas memories. Here was a party of soldiers escorting 
captives to the great prison in the suburbs. Here were 
the Che-ka troops parading outside their headquarters in 
a turning off Karl Marx Street. 

I recalled the Irkutsk I had once known—gay, rich, 
teeming with life and enterprise. The contrast was 
saddening. 

Next day things looked more cheerful. People came 
out on the streets and a few men with good trotting- 
horses arrived from the country, and were racing up 
and down the main avenue. The theatres were open. 
In the beautiful Opera House a very fine performance 
of Prince Igor was given to an audience three-quarters 
composed of soldiers and of workers, and at the Dramatic 
Theatre, mainly patronized by the townsfolk, Madame 
Sans Géne was shown. 

The political atmosphere was tense. Many of the 
townsfolk still strongly sympathized with the Whites, 
and looked forward to the possible arrival of White armies 
from the Vladivostok front. The Bolshevist authorities 
realized that they were holding this area by their fighting 
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strength alone. They had experienced much trouble in — 
country districts from insurgent bands of Whites, which 
wandered from village to village, plundering where they 
could. There were areas of which people said—I could 
not tell with what truth—that the Reds only retained 
authority so long as their soldiers were within call. In 
Irkutsk itself large numbers of people had been arrested 
and were still in prison for political offences. Out of the 
1,800 in the main prison, many were politicals. The 
authorities had much to say about the good manage- 
ment of this prison—the newspaper published by the 
prisoners, the theatricals got up by them, and the like. 
But when I tried to obtain admission to it, the Com- 
mandant declared that he could not allow me over it 
without a formal authorization from the higher powers. 

When I tried to see the Che-ka prison for unconvicted 
prisoners, I was invited to return next day at noon. I 
returned to time. For nearly two hours the head of the 
Che-ka and myself discussed various aspects of prison 
affairs. He was very anxious to know how political police 
work was carried out in England. He showed me a 
collection of photographs of White spies. One, the most 
daring White spy of all, they had never succeeded in 
capturing, although they had secured pictures of him in 
a dozen different rdles—as a wounded soldier, as a factory 
girl, as an old man, as a mechanic, and I know not what 
all. Wonderful disguises they were. 

But when, towards the end of our long and interesting 
talk, I suggested that it was about time that I should go 
over the prison, the head of the Che-ka expressed his 
regrets, It was too late that day. Could I come next 
day? But he knew, and I knew, that at eight o’clock 
next morning my train left for Omsk. 

The stories that reached me unofficially about life in the 
prison and in the great concentration camp for prisoners 
some distance outside the city were anything but good. 
The food ration was very small. The Commandant told 
me the bread allowance in the prison was two-thirds of 
a pound a man a day—in other words, not quite ten ounces 
English weight. Even the modicum, ex-prisoners whispered, 
was not always forthcoming, and the inmates had to rely 
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largely on what their friends brought them. There had 
been one unpleasant illustration of the severity of the 
regime only a few weeks before my arrival. The only 
non-Russian Europeans in Irkutsk, except myself, were 
a little group of Danish officials of the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company. Among these was a young man of 
military bearing, who had more than once been mistaken 
for a White officer. One afternoon, going for a bath, he 
did not return. Inquiries were made, but at first nothing 
could be heard of him. A big reward was offered for his 
discovery. People came secretly to the other Danish 
officials with word that he was in the Che-ka prison. The 
chief of the telegraph service hurried to the President of 
the Che-ka and demanded his release. 

“He is not here,’’ said the President. ‘‘ No one with 
his name or anything like his description is in the prison.” 

It was five and a half days before his friends succeeded 
in rescuing him, and then only after the utmost pressure. 
He had been arrested, while drinking a cup of coffee in 
a little restaurant after his swim, on the charge that his 
papers were out of order. He came out of prison a broken 
man. For forty-eight hours he had been confined in 
solitude in a pitch-dark room, presumably to shatter his 
nerve, in order that when cross-examined he might speak 
freely. 

Even in Irkutsk, however, one was conscious of new 
movement. New officials were coming from Moscow, 
capable organizers who were endeavouring to put the 
finances and the business affairs of the city on a sound 
footing. Great efforts were being made to promote trade. 
Agents of the Soviet were doing business from here through- 
out Mongolia. 

One of my most interesting interviews was with the 
Commissary of Public Property, the official who controls 
and administers the whole of the enormous resources of 
the province. I found him an alert, practical and direct 
business man, who went to the root of affairs and discussed 
things freely. He told me that when he took charge, 
not long before, 1,200 people were employed in his depart- 
ment. The work was now being done by 150, and better 
- done. He wanted the help of foreign capital and was 
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willing to do everything in his power to obtain it.‘ He 
called in some of his engineers, who told me tales of land 
awaiting development more like stories from the Arabian 
Nights than sober records of actualities. They wanted 
these resources developed. They could not do it them- 
selves ; they had no money, no machinery, no organization. 
They wanted the skill, the money and the personal services 
of British and Americans, and they were willing to pay the 
price for them in liberal concessions. 

I questioned the Commissary of Public Properties about 
some of the failures of public administration that had 
struck me. 

‘‘How much do matches cost to manufacture here in 
your Soviet factories ?’’ I asked. " 

‘* Six hundred roubles a box,’ he replied. 

“Why, then,’ I asked, ‘‘ are they being sold in the 
public market for 20,000 roubles a box ? I thought it was 
your business in State manufactures to do away with 
profiteering.” 

‘‘ We dispcse of our matches to village co-operatives,” 
said he. ‘‘ Some of the people who get them there trade 
and re-trade them, and when they reach Irkutsk they are 
very dear. As soon as we are able, we will sell direct to 
the town, and then the prices will be broken.” 

I asked about the supply of tea. Irkutsk was, in the 
old days, the centre of one of the best tea markets in the 
world, yet the only tea I had been able to get here now 
was some mouldy old stuff, undrinkable, for which I paid 
400,000 roubles a pound. 

: What prevents you from supplying the people with 
téa. 27 

“Tea is a luxury,’ said he. ‘‘ For the moment we 
are concerned with the affairs of necessity only. Tea 
must wait. The people have to learn to do without it.’ 

“But if you gave one or two merchants liberty to 
act,’’ I persisted, “they would bring in a supply from 
China.”’ 

That could not be. Importation was a Government 
monopoly. The people must go without. 

Irkutsk is the working headquarters of a large part 
of the Communist propaganda for Eastern Asia. The 
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Communist International has big headquarters here. There 
is a very considerable Korean community, many of its 
members being specially trained by the Bolshevists. Agents 
are continually travelling between Irkutsk and Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Peking and Canton. 

A week or two before my arrival a Far Eastern Con- 
ference had been called in Irkutsk by the Communists, 
with delegates from all over the Orient. It had, however, 
been transferred after a few days to Moscow. 

I was somewhat surprised to observe, in the Communal 
House where I lived, notices posted on the walls in the 
English language. 

“Who are the people who understand English here ? ”’ 
I asked. The Communist official told me that these 
English language directions had been written for the 
Chinese, Japanese and Korean delegates. 

““We are forced to use English to make them under- 
stand,” said one. ‘“‘ We find that if we want to get in 
any touch at all with the Chinese and Japanese, we must 
know English and use English. I am studying the English 
language myself now.” 

Here in the very heart of Asia, with Russians and 
Mongols holding intercourse, English was the one free 
language for all. 

I found here, as everywhere in Siberia, a feeling of 
great, even though unadmitted, apprehension by the 
Communist authorities about the Japanese. The White 
armies at Vladivostok were about this time attempting a 
fresh invasion of the territory of the Far Eastern Republic 
on the other side of Lake Baikal. Everyone believed 
that the Japanese were behind them, supplying them with 
arms, occupying territory to their rear, and using them 
as lay figures for the Japanese campaign of absorbing the 
Amur provinces. 

“We could, of course, quite easily drive out the Whites 
from Vladivostok whenever we wanted,’’ said the officials. 
‘‘ But what would Japan do then? What is Japan going 
to do? We believe that she intends to force a war upon 
us. We do not want war. We require every ounce of 
our energy and all the money we can get for peaceful 
development. We want to feed our people in the famine 
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areas, to develop our trade, to recommence manufacturing. 
War will stop all that.”’ 

The most extraordinary delusion was that England was 
behind Japan! This was an article of faith of many of 
the leading men. The editor of the local paper argued 
long and ardently about the culpability and responsibility 
of England and America over Japan’s actions. Soldiers 
talked in the same way. Politicians echoed them. It 
was useless for me to tell them what I knew, what I had 
learned in Washington, what I had experienced in London. 

‘You, of course, believe what you say,” they would 
declare, half pityingly. ‘“‘We know that you are not 
trying to deceive us wilfully, but how could Japan do what 
she is doing if England and America did not let her? 
No, she is their dummy.” 

They could not know that, less than a year from then, 
Japan, impelled by economic pressure and the growth of 
liberal sentiments, would voluntarily withdraw her armies 
from the Siberian mainland, and that Vladivostok would 
be restored to Russia again. 

Many of the homes in Irkutsk were largely empty. 
The families had sold their furniture bit by bit to the 
peasants for food. In some of the homes conditions 
were tragic. One case must be a sample of several. A 
man had been a high official in the old regime, and his 
wife and children were brought up to every luxury. Now, 
while not actively plotting against the Bolshevists, he 
absolutely refused, despite invitations, to take any part 
in public work on any conditions whatever. He preferred 
to starve. 

Starve he did! His children—beautiful little kiddies— 
had not been out of the house since the autumn cold came 
on. They had no clothes and no boots. Wife and little 
ones were buried away in their small, shabby and empty 
quarters, and the husband, a great man of yesterday, 


was tramping the streets, envying the very beggars of 
olden times. 


CANADIAN STYLE WOODEN HOUSE IN WHICH THE AUTHOR LIVED IN NOVO-NIKOLAEVSK. 


THE RUINS OF NIJNI-NOVGOROD. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
FROM IRKUTSK TO RIGA 


Angara, that separated the city and the railroad, 


| WAS ANXIOUS to get out of Irkutsk. But the River 


was one mass of floating and whirling ice. It was 
impossible to cross it by boat. One could not even attempt 
the Eliza trick. (You remember Uncle Tom’s Eliza jumping 
from ice-crag to ice-crag over the river.) There was 
nothing to be done but to wait for a few days until it 
had frozen. 

The mail train that ran twice a week between Irkutsk 
and Novo-Nikolaevsk was built in Russian style, warm, 
roomy, and above all fairly clean. The weather outside 
was 36° below zero. 

There was no dining-car. You took your own food with 
you and a portable stove. If you wanted bedding, you 
brought it. If you did not take candles, you dwelt in 
darkness. I bought some food at the railway station. 
Jam of a very poor kind, a watery boiling of wild red 
berries with a little sugar, was 5s. for a three-quarter-pound 
pot. The man who sold me meat grumbled as he took my 
money, five times as much as I would have paid in England. 
“Don’t think you are doing me a favour in buying this,”’ 
he said harshly. ‘I do not know where I am going to get 
any more when I am sold out.” 

The journey to Novo-Nikolaevsk, the first stage of our 
journey, was supposed to occupy three days. My courier 
and myself, who occupied a compartment together, left a 
margin, and reckoned that we could obtain food at restaur- 
ants in intermediate stations, as we had done when travelling 
eastwards a few weeks before. But the restaurants had 
now closed. Villagers brought black bread and sausages to 
the trains, but refused to part with them for money. They 
wanted matches, soap or cloth. At the end of three days 
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our provisions were getting very low, and we had not 
travelled half-way to the Siberian capital. 7 

The train stopped at each division point for from four 
to thirty hours. Once we came to a halt at a village at 
three in the afternoon, and did not attempt to start until 
ten next morning. Then the driver discovered that one or 
two screws had been adjusted wrongly in the new locomotive, 
and we had to wait still longer. We were penetrating into 
colder and colder country. Our record was in a village to 
the east of Marinsk. There was a mist and the air was 
very still. The people, despite their thick garments, their 
ear-rugs and nose-coverings, their felt boots and padded 
leather gloves, hurried along, not daring to pause. The 
station officials declared that the temperature that day had 
fallen to 44° below zero Réaumur, equivalent to 97° Fahr. 
of frost. My own thermometer, which I had bought some 
months before at Petrograd, refused to register such figures. 
When it fell to more than 30° below, air spaces came in the 
mercury tube. 

We were hungry—honestly hungry. At village after 
village there was only one answer when we offered money 
for food. ‘‘ Ne-at! Ne-at!”’ (No! No!) ‘‘ You can starve 
to death with your pockets full of money here,” one Russian 
soldier said to me. 

Our supplies were exhausted. I searched my bags over 
and found an old small tin of Sanatogen one-third full. 
We carefully gathered this up, mixed it with hot water, and 
drank it, to our temporary relief. Even hot water was 
becoming a problem. At many stations now it was not to 
be had. I had taken what I thought an abundant supply 
of benzine for my Primus stove, but one’s fellow passengers 
came along at every point begging that I would warm their 
cans of food or make some water hot for them. Even the 
most selfish traveller cannot always refuse such requests, 
and my fuel was now very low indeed. At one station 
my young man, reduced to desperation, went up to a peasant 
woman and demanded that she should sell him some bread. 
He grabbed the loaf and forced a note for 100,000 roubles 
(2s.) on her, 

She protested furiously: ‘Give me soap, give me 
matches—your money is no good to me.” But the train 
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was going, and he cut the argument short by leaving the 
100,000 roubles and taking the loaf. Purists can debate the 
honesty of his act. The loaf was certainly not worth the 
money. It was made up of very coarse oats and rye, badly 
mixed and badly baked. Hungry as I was, I found it 
hard to eat. 

There was plenty to interest one in one’s fellow passengers. 
We soon all of us made friends. There was one soldier of 
the Red Army—D’Artagnan I named him before I had 
known him a day. He was originally a mechanic. When 
the Revolution started he led 1,600 mechanics against the 
Junkers (the Military Cadets) in Moscow. He drove one 
section of them into a barracks, where, after a two days’ 
siege, they surrendered. They could do nothing else, for 
the Reds had guns and the cadets had none. “‘ Of course, 
we let the youngsters go after a day or two,” he told me. 

“ But the General-in-Command, what did you do with 
him?” I asked. 

“Oh, we shot him,” he replied, as though that were a 
matter of course. 

D’Artagnan had been in many of the big Red campaigns. 
He had commanded a regiment. His wife had fought by 
his side in the trenches. He had story after story to tell 
of great adventures. A finger of one hand was shot away. 
He showed me the bullet holes in one of his legs ;_ his body 
was seared with wounds in more places than one. When 
an unlucky shot finally knocked him over he was put in 
charge of munitions work. Then he became a courier, not 
of the Czar, but of the Soviet Republic, travelling endlessly 
to and fro. 

In another compartment was a party of Korean dele- 
gates, fresh from the fighting against the Whites on the 
Vladivostok front, where 4,000 Koreans, according to them, 
had done wonderful things. In another carriage, travelling 
in state by themselves, was a group of high military officials 
on a tour of inspection. They invited me into their car, 
and we had many long talks together. One of them was an 
old Czarist General, another a keen, able young Red, a fine 
intellectual soldier of the modern type. I noticed that he 
did not use his right hand. He had lost it in the fighting, 
and the hand wasa dummy. With them all the time was a 
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third official, a political Commissar of the Soviet Govern- _ 
ment—a Communist sent with them to advise them on 
political matters, and possibly also to see that they ran 
straight. 

At Kansk we emerged from the hunger belt. Early in 
the afternoon we came to a station where a little food was to 
be had for money, and in the evening we stopped at a place 
where more real food was on show than I had seen since 
I had come to Siberia. My soldier friend hurried ahead of 
me into the restaurant, and evidently told the manager 
to serve me well. I found a seat reserved for me in the 
quiet corner near where the food was—and such food! 
It was worth having been hungry to enjoy it. Game, 
mutton cutlets, goose, sausages, pies, great dishes full of 
them. The restaurant-keeper could not do enough for me. 
He kept other people waiting, and saw that I got what I 
wanted. 

When I had eaten I watched my fellow passengers with 
joy. It isan illustration of the conditions in Siberia to-day, 
that here should be this village teeming with fine food, 
and places a comparatively short distance away on the 
railroad with none. 

We left Irkutsk on Friday morning and approached 
Novo-Nikolaevsk, I,100 miles away, at six in the following 
Friday evening. That makes an average of about six miles 
an hour. 

Our train stopped for two hours a few miles outside the 
station. Then we ran into the depot, only to find that every 
compartment was surrounded by soldiers and no one was 
allowed to leave the train. Political police started searching 
each compartment except the first-class. Evidently they 
were looking for some fugitive or spy. We did not hear if 
they caught him. You never do. After about one and a 
half hours we were allowed to get out. Plenty of time was 
given to us to examine Novo-Nikolaevsk. All day Saturday 
we waited, expecting to get on. There was no engine to 
spare, the railway officials said. Every locomotive was 
needed to take food to the famine regions ; we must wait. 
Actually a fresh engine arrived in the station on Saturday 
afternoon, but the men in the workshops did not see why 
they should overhaul it late in the day, and so we had to 
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Pan. 
wait. Thirty-six hours !—and this, be noted, for the crack 
train of mid-Siberia. 

Our food difficulty was now quite over. In Novo- 
Nikolaevsk we could buy all that we wanted—sugar, meat, 
fish and bread, and the prices were only two-thirds of Irkutsk. 
Our main difficulty was to find drinkable tea. In Irkutsk 
the only tea I had been able to get was mouldy old stock, 
good for nothing. In Novo-Nikolaevsk I could find none 
at all, until at last, in one store there, I saw a little packet 
on a shelf. The storekeeper told me that it was his own, 
for his own use, that it was all he had, and that he would 
not sell it. I put on my most persuasive and diplomatic 
manner, for tea I wanted. Finally, as an enormous favour, 
he let me have a quarter of a pound. It was the most 
delicious tea I had ever tasted. 

Several passengers on our train were ill from one cause 
or another. I noticed that my young man was not looking 
well. Early one morning I awoke at half-past four, aroused 
by his groans. I gave him some hot tea and some medicine. 
He whispered that he’ could not drink the tea, for his throat 
was closed up. We made him drink it. He wanted a 
doctor. A Red soldier went out, for we were still stopping 
at Novo-Nikolaevsk station, and found a doctor, but the 
doctor refused to come, and sent back the message that he had 
better take a dose of salt and water. One was compelled 
to be careful here of any symptoms of illness. Typhus and 
relapsing fever were claiming many victims all over Siberia. 
A good dose of chlorodyne sent my invalid to sleep, and sleep 
was the beginning of recovery. 

I very much horrified my Communist friends. They 
had been talking much about the glory and nobility of 
labour, and of the duty of every man to do his part in manual 
work and not to leave it to subordinates. My compart- 
ment in the train had a lot of accumulated dust, and it was 
hopeless to expect the guard to clean it. So I made some 
water hot on my Primus stove, tore up some old under- 
clothes for a flannel and washed the compartment out 
myself, dusting the upper ledges, which apparently had not 
been dusted since anno domini. It was amusing to note the 
Communists’ look of surprise and almost of disgust. One 
of them seemed as though he would never recover from 
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the shock. It was one thing to talk of the nobility of manual 
labour, but another thing to do menial work such as that ! 
But my compartment was sweet and clean and wholesome 
thenceforth, in place of a dust-hole. 

At last we started out from Novo-Nikolaevsk. Between 
six in the morning on Sunday and six at night we covered 
300 versts—say, 190 miles. Keeping on at that rate, we 
would reach Omsk on Monday, early in the day, and be in 
Moscow several days earlier than we thought. But in the 
evening the train stopped, this time at a fair-sized station. 
It went onstopping. We inquired, and were calmly informed 
that it would stop all night, and possibly for a day or two 
afterwards. There was no fresh engine to take us on— 
incidentally there were several locomotives in the yard 
waiting to be repaired—and our locomotive was required 
for another train. Next morning there came word that a 
fresh engine had arrived, and after it was overhauled, and 
the crew had had a sleep and a rest, we would start. We 
actually started between nine and ten in the evening, making 
the delay this time not more than twenty-seven hours ! 

The pause gave me an opportunity to see actual condi- 
tions in a mid-Siberian village. The place was a station 
point, a little town built around a railway settlement, with 
engine shops, railwaymen’s houses, and a population attracted 
by their presence. It had been prettily laid out, with fine 
avenues of trees, open squares and broad streets. It had 
several churches, some big schools and a hospital. I wanted 
to see the schools. They were not yet open because of the 
shortage of fuel. I went to the hospital. A very pretty 
girl in a fur coat stopped me at the door. Had I any tannin 
or camphor? she inquired eagerly. She had been trying 
in vain to find some at the hospital. Her brother was 
very ill, and she could not get any medicine for him. Could 
I help? Unfortunately, I had neither. 

There was a lady doctor in charge of the hospital. 
Typhus in this district, she told me, had now reached the 
point of an epidemic. They had practically no medicines. 
They made constant requisitions to the authorities for 
them, but nothing came. Chloroform! they had forgotten 
what it was. They suffered very much from absence of 
bandages, and had to put a bit of lint over wounds and fasten 
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them up with anything they could. They had been obliged 
to close the bottom floor of the hospital because it was 
impossible to obtain sufficient fuel to keep the place warm. 

My next visit was to the local Co-operative Stores. 
Here the authorities were trying to carry out the Communist 
plan of doing away with money. Peasants brought in their 
goods and were credited with an imaginary sum, which 
credit stood them good for manufactured products in the 
store. Unfortunately, the crops had failed and the peasants 
had few things to bring in. The Co-operative Stores could 
not procure manufactured goods because there were few or 
none to be had. 

The Soviet soldiers had been sleeping in the corridor 
of our first-class compartment. This, of course, was strictly 
against regulations, but regulations are sometimes made 
to be broken. 

At Novo-Nikolaevsk one of them left the train in the 
evening to visit some other soldiers who were guarding a 
food warehouse just by, and did not return. Next morning 
the police got to work and searched the district in vain. 
They told us they were afraid he must have been murdered. 
Several soldiers had been killed by inhabitants around 
that warehouse within the last few weeks. People knocked 
them on the head in the dark. 

During our long wait he turned up again, safe and sound. 
He said that coming back from his friends he saw a locomo- 
tive going out of the station, and thinking it was ours, jumped 
on it. He found at once that he was wrong, but there was 
no way of stopping. 

On Wednesday afternoon we reached Omsk. Here those 
of us who were going by the northern route to Moscow had 
to detrain. 

Cold! I thought that it was cold when we struck 97° of 
frost in the villages outside Irkutsk, but one could escape 
from that into the warmth of one’s compartment, So that 
it did not matter. In the mail train that we caught from 
Omsk to European Russia, however, we experienced cold 
that penetrated our very marrows. 

The heating apparatus in our compartment—an old 
Wagons-Lits—had broken down. The conductor said that 
this compartment was one of three or four that had been 
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lying neglected and frozen outside Moscow until the frost 
had entered its very system. The windows were thick inside 
with frost. The heating pipes would not get warm. By 
tbe thermometer, the temperature was only 5° below zero. 
But try to live for several days in an atmosphere of 5° below 
zero and you realize what it means. The milk froze in the 
can in our compartment; the lid froze to the top of the 
teapot ; the grounds in our cups froze; the meat was a 
block of ice andthe butter was the same. The very bread 
froze in our bags. CoLtpD! CoLpD! 

It was strange the mental apathy that the cold produced. 
I opened my typewriter and tried to write a letter home. 
I could not write much, for it seemed that my fingers would 
freeze to the metal of the keys. I did not want to read, 
I did not want to work, I did not want to do anything, except 
just to get warm. All one’s clothes—and I put on as many 
as I could—did not seem to keep the cold out. Even my 
Primus lamp failed me. Corp! CoLtp! CoLp! 

We were making much better time now, except for long 
waits. After the first day or two, the heating apparatus 
gradually thawed, and our food no longer froze before we 
could eat a mouthful. There came another delay—fifteen 
hours at a country station—at Tiumen. In the morning 
my man and I went out to the market to buy some benzine 
for our cooking stove. All over Siberia, nearly all the trading 
is done in open-air markets. At Tiumen there were hundreds 
of little booths, or stands with no booths at all, a line of 
butchers, a line of drapers, andsoon. Here were commission 
- agents offering domestic treasures. Here were candles and 
scissors, frozen geese and sucking-pigs, ikons and pocket- 
books, all on display. 

We bought our oil and returned to our train. The train 
started, and an inspector came round for our tickets. My 
man felt in his pocket where he usually carried them. His 
book containing the tickets and all his official papers had 
gone. I felt in my pocket for my official certificate. My 
pocket-book, containing not only my authorization, but two 
£5 notes and a quantity of Soviet money, had disappeared 
also. A thief had tracked us down and robbed us in the 
market. 


The surprising thing was that it was my first actual 
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experience of a thief since I had been in Russia. Robbery 
\ to-day is very abundant throughout the Republic. I had 
kept careful watch on my things up to now. To be caught 
at this last moment, in this fashion—well, you may picture 
us as a rather depressed pair that afternoon ! 

At Ekaterinburg next morning I struck, and refused to 
remain longer in the train. I would get out and wait for the 
International train which started from Novo-Nikolaevsk 
a day or two after us. There came a delightful day in 
Ekaterinburg. I found a restaurant where there was a 
high Russian porcelain stove properly heated. I had not 
felt such a stove for a very long time, and leant against it 
with a sigh of animal content. 

There was much distress in Ekaterinburg. Prices were 
high, employment poor, wages low, and disease rampant. 

At one in the morning we were back at the railway 
station, to catch the Trans-Siberian express to Moscow. 
It arrived at about 4 a.m. There was not a vacant place 
on it. A score of people, all with official permits, were 
demanding to be accommodated. They were told that 
they could not go. My young man and I exhausted all 
our arguments and brought out all our official authoriza- 
tions. We retired defeated. The Commandant of the train 
was firm. 

““T am sorry, there are no places.” 

He refused to let us travel even in the corridors. To 
lose the train would mean many days’ delay. I waited 
until the others had gone, and then went up to him again 
and won him over. How? Do not ask. 

He took us along to the crowded third-class car at the 
back of the train reserved for the railway workers. Here, 
on triple lines of benches, one above the other, was packed 
a great crowd. They made room somehow for us. I did 
not grumble at my accommodation ; I was too glad to get 
off. The atmosphere was appalling. 

We remained in this compartment for a day. Then, 
when we reached Perm, the Commandant sent word that 
there was now a first-class compartment for me, a passenger 
having left. So I quitted the workmen’s coach, where we were 
packed like herrings, and found myself in a nice little den 
with electric light (the first I had seen on the whole of the 
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journey), and with comfortable, roomy seats to sit and sleep 
on. There was even hot water in the lavatory. In the 
other trains the washing-rooms had been so filthy that one 
could scarce enter them. 

The first thing I did was to have a good wash, a kind of 
asemi-bath. Next, we made ourselves tea. My young man 
drank eight cups. I did not count how many I drank. And 
the compartment was warm. 

Sheer, riotous, overwhelming human enjoyment! Warmth, 
warm drink, food, rest! You who have them all every day 
in the week, and every week in the year, do not know what 
they mean. Wait till you lose them for a time, then you 
will appreciate them. 

From this point on, the journey to Moscow was a mere 
holiday. We passed through the northern famine regions, 


where miserable skeletons hung around our coach doors. 


But I had seen so much worse in the south weeks before 
that it was difficult to be moved by them. 

Eighteen days after starting from Irkutsk we arrived 
in Moscow, at five in the morning. Prices had gone up in 
Moscow to a phenomenal extent during our absence. At 
the hotel every place was taken, and we had to wait until 


2 


late at night before we could change our things. I walked — 


through Moscow that day in my high felt boots and rough 


Siberian costume, feeling something like a country clod- — 
hopper who had entered a great metropolis. WhenI ventured — 


in the afternoon into a smart restaurant, people looked at 
me curiously, as diners at the Waldorf Astoria might look at 
a dock-side labourer who had dropped in among them. 

I must get away from Moscow as quickly as possible, 
for Iwas due in London. There was no possibility of catching 


—_ 


the Thursday train, for my papers could not be got through — 


in time. There are only two trains a week from Moscow © 


to Riga—Thursday and Monday. My departure was fixed — 


for Monday, and on Monday came word that not a place 
could be found for me on the Monday train. Some people, 
I heard, people of importance, had been waiting for weeks, 
unable to get away. On the following Thursday high 
authorities took up my case in earnest. The railway clerks 
were told that a seat must be found, and an upper berth 


was given meat last. Our compartment was supposed to hold 
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four. Six of us were crowded into it. But we were more 
fortunate than some I knew, who were still more closely 
packed. 

In October the journey from Riga to Moscow had taken 
forty-two hours. Now, owing to the winter delays and 
the shortage of locomotives, we were told that it would take 
four days. Actually, it did not. We reached Riga on 
Sunday morning. 

Back in an hotel again, an hotel with clean sheets, with 
dainty lights, with good furniture, with bells that rang, 
with friendly hall porter who smiled at one, with a room 
maid coming with her hot water and her towels, with the 
Boots wanting my clothes to brush and clean! It did not 
seem possible. There was breakfast waiting, coffee and 
rolls and butter, an omelette if I willed, bright silver and 
clean napery. But I was not thinking about these things. 
One desire overwhelmed all others. 

“Give me a bath!’ I cried. ‘‘Give me a hot bath as 
soon as you can,” 

My last real bath had been in December. Now we were 
in late February. And when I sank into the deep, hot 
water in the warm room and felt it gurgling over me, I 
knew that I was back West once more. 


A few days later Iwas in London. My friends looked 
at me reproachfully. ‘‘ You are ten years older,” they said. 
I recalled ruefully how Moscow wives on my first arrival 
had told of their husbands’ ageing looks. Visiting the 
Turkish bath in Northumberland Avenue—as good a one, 
to my mind, as you will find anywhere in Europe—the scales 
and the record books showed that I had lost 234 Ib. in weight. 

“‘T’ve not seen you here for the last week or two,” one 
of the old attendants said when he had me down on the 
marble slab. ‘‘ Whatever have you been doing with yourself, 
sir? As my Captain said, when we went up to Wipers—you 
‘remember Hell Fire Corner, sir—if you don’t take care of 
yourself you'll Me 
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BOOK III SETTLING DOWN 
(April 1922 to January 1923) 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A YEAR AFTER 


of 1922 sometimes spoke contemptuously of its 

decayed houses, its wrecked mansions, its bad 
roadways, the poverty of its hotel accommodation and the 
shabbiness of many of its people. Those of us who had 
known it a year before did not sneer. We were so filled 
with wonder at the changes that had come that there was 
little room for criticism. 

Moscow in the spring of 1921 was a city of gloom and 
misery. Its streets, with closed shops, were empty, for 
there was nothing to attract folk out. The energy and 
thought of most people were given to the problem of food 
and fuel—how to obtain enough to keep life together and how 
to keep warm. 

Men and women were arrested indiscriminately on the 
barest suspicion, and kept indefinitely without trial in 
wretched prisons. Terror, hunger, cold numbed the minds 
of multitudes. 

All this had been transformed. The New Economic 
Policy had gone further than many dared hope. The 
Terror had largely vanished. The shops had all reopened, 
and the streets were now crowded until late at night with 
people. Even the gaping roadways, always bad in Moscow, 
were being repaired. The old ruins of the Revolution were 
being re-built, and streets rang to the sound of hammer 
and axe. 

Here are some of the contrasts of life in Moscow and in 
Russia in the summer of 1921 and in 1922. 

In 1921 the citizen had no freedom and no security. 
He had no right to have personal possessions, and his goods 
were liable to seizure. 

He had no safety of person, and could be arrested 
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and held indefinitely without trial at the will of the 
authorities. 

His home could be entered without warrant and could 
be taken from him without compensation. 

He could be tried and sentenced secretly. 

He had to work as he was ordered. 

He was supposed to live on Government rations, and 
it was illegal for him to buy or sell food-stuffs. 

Private trading was forbidden. 

The possession of wines was a criminal offence, and their 
manufacture was not allowed. 

Public services were free. One travelled without charge 
by rail or tram car, no rent was paid, there were no charges 
for general utilities, such as the supply of electricity to the 
home. 

In the summer of 1922 :— 

The citizen had to a limited extent freedom and security. 
He could hold personal possessions, and to a limited extent 
bequeath them. 

His goods were not liable to seizure, except by process of 
law for illegal conduct. 

He was secure from arrest except on charges, and could 
not be held in prison without trial for more than a limited 
period. (There was an exception to this rule in political cases.) 

The police could not enter a house without a warrant, 
and a man’s home could only be taken from him by special 
official action. 

Trials were conducted openly. 

People were free to work how and when they pleased. 

Government rations had been largely abolished, and, 
except for a small class of officials, people had to plan and 
work themselves to obtain food, as in other lands. 

Private trading was legal, including trade in food-stuffs. 

The sale of wine and beer was legalized. 

Public services were no longer free, and people had to 
pay for what they had. 

A young Russian friend of mind, himself inclined to 
Bolshevism, read the above. He added another clause. 
“In Ig2I one was part of a machine, more rigid than the 
Army, and had very little opportunity to develop or satisfy 
his own individual taste. One felt a constant interference, 
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even if it was passive, in his personal life by the authorities. 
Variety was taken out of life, and everyone had to do more 
or less like his neighbours. Now life had become more or 
less normal.” 

Moscow was now stepping back into its old place as the 
real capital of Russia. The numerous Government depart- 
ments here, and the centralization of administration, brought 
all the time large numbers of visitors, and increased the 
population from 1,700,000, before the Revolution, to fully 
2,500,000. The number of inhabitable dwellings had de- 
creased since the beginning of the war from 240,000 to 160,000. 
Many houses were absorbed by Government departments. 
All this led to a tremendous housing problem. Families lived 
during the bitter winter months in light wooden shacks. 
Others occupied flooded cellars, in which piles of bricks were 
raised to rest their beds upon. 

The housing policy under the new economic policy was 
complicated. People were allowed to retain possession of 
the quarters they effectively occupied, and could not be 
turned out of them, except for special reasons. In certain 
cases owners of houses were allowed to recover possession, 
especially where the houses required rebuilding or extensively 
repairing, and where they were willing to undertake the 
repairs. While the State would not recognize the right of 
private ownership of the land on which the houses were 
built, it did recognize private rights in the houses erected 
on the land. Most buildings were placed under the control 
of House Committees, chosen from the inhabitants, and these 
committees had very considerable powers. 

The natural result of giving the resident security of 
effective occupation was to create valuable property rights. 

The only way to obtain rooms or an apartment in the 
summer of 1922 was to buy out the old occupier. The 
usual rate, when the value of the Soviet money was 
18,000,000 roubles to the £, was about 1,000,000,000 roubles 
a room in the centre of the city. In some cases this 
included furniture. For a small apartment reasonably 
well furnished I was asked 12,000,000,000 roubles, plus 
Io per cent. to the agent who gave the introduction. This 
was the equivalent then of over £700, For another apart- 
ment I was asked 16,000,000,000. I knew many people who 
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paid nearly as much as this. These payments merely gave 
one the right of occupation, and of course the ownership of 
the furniture. | ; 


In the autumn of 1922 the housing crisis reached a 
stage where it was necessary to, appoint an Emergency 
Committee, with extraordinary powers. The right solution 
would have been an extensive house-building scheme during 
the summer, but there was no money available. The 
Emergency Committee adopted drastic measures. It ordered 
each House Committee to make one-tenth of its space avail- 
able for the authorities, that workers and students might be 
accommodated. It decreed that all the Communal boarding 
schools, mainly for orphans, should be transferred from 
Moscow to the country. There were 800 of these schools in 
Moscow. But it was difficult to find houses for the 
children in the country, and the problem of transporta- 
tion was complicated. It ordered that all kinds of enterprises 
that could be conducted as well in the country as the 
town should go elsewhere, and that in particular the large 
number of Government offices should be cut down and 
their staffs further reduced. 

The fear of the Che-ka, which was to the foreigner one 
of the most regrettable aspects of life in the old days, 
seemed largely to have vanished. The police were still 
active in many ways, but men felt that they now had some 
protection against them. ; 

Social life revived. The old aristocracy and the old 
haute bourgeoisie, or those who were left of them, had little 
or no social intercourse with the new men. They were 
poor, living in small rooms, often lacking good food. But 
they had retained their education, their artistic tastes, their 
love of literature or music. Some of my happiest hours in 
Moscow have been spent in their homes. 

There came a revival of sport. Horse-racing was re- 
started, and attracted great crowds. Dancing became a 
passion. More than one girl whom I knew would think 
nothing of dancing until six in the morning and then going 
off to work as filing clerk or secretary. The Russian seems 
to me to have discovered the art of cutting sleep to a 
minimum. He considers 3 a.m. a normal hour to retire. 
He will sit in your rooms talking until the small hours, and 
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if you are in his home and attempt to leave early—say at 
2 a.m.—he will protest vigorously and actively against your 
slur on his hospitality. 

A number of costly restaurants sprang up. The best 
known, the Empire, was started by the Central Trades 
Unions. It catered for a wealthy clientéle only. Still later 
the Hermitage, Moscow’s best known restaurant in Czarist 
days, reopened with much of its old glory 

There could be no doubt but that many people were 
making big money, largely by speculation. The course of 
prices mounted and mounted, until Moscow became one 
of the dearest cities in the world. At the time when the 
rouble averaged 18,000,000 to the £, two small rooms 
in the Government hotel, very plainly furnished, cost 
me 16,000,000 a day. I was fortunate if my dinner bill 
was less than 10,000,000—it might well be 20,000,000 if I 
did not arrive at the time of the regular table d’héte. 
The cabby was apt to demand between I0,000,000 and 
15,000,000 for a short drive; usually after protracted 
argument he accepted 4,000,000 or 5,000,000. The porter at 
the railway station who carried one’s bag to the train looked 
disdainfully at a tip of 1,000,000 roubles. ‘‘ Mala! Mala!” 
(Little! Little!) he would say, holding out his hand for 
more. 

The factory operative earning 35,000,000 a month had 
to undertake many odd tasks in his leisure if he did not 
wish to go hungry. The young lady clerk, paid possibly 
the equivalent, with food package, of 40,000,000 a_ week, 
often supplemented her allowance by selling old clothing 
and treasured jewels. 

Petrograd still retained its characteristics. I spent some 
weeks there during the summer, and had opportunity to 
appreciate the exquisite beauties of Peter’s magum opus. 
Formerly I had only seen Petrograd under autumn skies, 
when rain and snow made one’s vision blurred. Now under 
the summer sun I rejoiced in the splendid architecture and 
the fine surroundings of the ex-capital. 

Petrograd still retained the under-current of strife which 
had largely disappeared from Moscow life. The headquarters 
of the Gay-Pay-Oo in Gorokova still constantly cropped up 
in conversation. Most of my friends had, I found, been in 
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prison at least once, on one charge or another, or no charge 
at all. Even the brave little Ensign who held the Salvation 
Army together during the troubled years had been twice 
arrested. 

Petrograd showed many signs of change since I was 
last there, nine months before. The authorities were re- 
laying some of the main streets, not before it was time. 
A week or two before my arrival a motor car waiting in the 
Nevski Prospekt literally disappeared. The street caved 
in under it, and it sank right down. One topical singer in 
the midnight concert in the Alexandryskaya Gardens—mid- 
night in midsummer in Petrograd is as light as day— 
indulged in great fun about the streets where vou disap- 
peared when you drove and the tramways whose fares 
rose while you rode. 

Many public improvements were, however, being carried 
on. The roofs of houses were being repaired, bridges re- 
built, new main drainage re-laid and street cars freshly 
painted. The local authorities were doing their best to 
repair the results of more than seven years’ neglect, during 
the World War and civil war. 

To raise money for these improvements all manner of 
devices were adopted. A large number of gambling estab- 
lishments had been opened, but these I was assured were 
being run for the benefit of the famine funds only. The 
City Government took from 60 to 75 per cent. of the receipts. 
In the largest and finest of them, the Splendide Palace, 
fine concerts were given each evening, vodka was sold openly 
at the bars, and a good supper was provided at reasonable 
prices. 

Every night these places were crowded until well on 
next morning. The scene around the main roulette table at 
one of the chief clubs was more animated than anything 
I have seen at Monte Carlo. These tables were fully thirty 
feet long, and the eager participants were often four and 
five rows deep behind those fortunate enough to obtain 
seats. 

Of course, these clubs were not for working men. There 
were armies of beautifully dressed young ladies, many in 
ultra-cut evening gowns. The places were conducted in 
the most circumspect fashion, but the tables were heavily 
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weighted against the players. Monte Carlo has one zero 
in roulette, and gives half stakes to even chances when 
zero is called. I have heard of some rascally Mexican and 
Chinese dens that have double zero. Petrograd went a 
step further. It had four zeros, o, 9g, 18 and 27, and when 
zero was called the table took all. 

The police reported that the gambling was leading to an 
increase in crime. The matter came before the Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party. It issued summary orders 
that the houses were to be closed. They were all shut 
within a day, except the Splendide, which was allowed to 
carry on for charity. 

The Petrograd authorities were now making great efforts 
to revive the prosperity of its shipping. I paid a visit on my 
own, without official guides, through the port. It was a 
melancholy spectacle. Here were great battleships lying 
idle, waiting for breaking up, to be sold as oldiron. A little 
farther on were the old Imperial yachts, with their decks 
covered over, ready for a similar fate. Monster ware- 
houses lay empty. Giant elevators were rusting. <A 
splendid waterway, buoyed and lighted and capable of 
accommodating several score ships, lay without a single 
ship there. 

Navigation was opened in Petrograd Port on May 16th, 
and up to the end of July 206 ships had arrived. Some 
were passenger steamers. Others brought freight engines 
from Germany and Sweden, food products, coal, herrings 
from Norway, chemicals and drugs. I inquired about 
return freights. Only eight of the ships had been able 
to obtain outgoing cargo, timber, flax, furs and animal 
hair. 

The port, despite its deserted appearance, is in good 
condition, and the authorities are prepared to handle anything 
that arrives. Over 50 per cent. of the ships were unloaded 
ahead of set time. The port can receive sixty-five ships 
at once, and its service of cranes is good, there being several 
of 150-200 ton capacity. All it needs is business. The 
authorities announced their intention of keeping the port open 
all the winter, having eleven ice-breakers for that purpose. 
There are warehouse facilities for 5,000,000 poods and coal- 
yards for 8,000,000 poods, 
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The prosperity of the port of Petrograd depends on the 
development of Russian foreign trade. Given that, and it 
ought to do better than ever, for every influence will be 
brought to bear to divert the whole of the Russian import 
and export traffic that formerly went to Riga, Libau and 
Reval, direct to Petrograd. The future of Petrograd as a 
manufacturing centre is much more open to doubt. It is far 
from coal and iron fields. Its industrial activity was in the 
past largely artificial and bounty fed. The latest figures 
available show a continuous decline in the number of workers 
there, and very large numbers of unemployed. 


GHAPTER XXIV 
THE HALTING ROAD TO FREEDOM 


influenced by the struggles between three different 

groups. The Communist Party was now unques- 
tionably supreme. Its active opponents had been eliminated. 
They were dead, in exile, in prison, or reduced to silence. 
The Menshevists still had an organization, but it counted 
for nothing in public affairs. The Anarchists did not dare 
to raise their hands. The adherents of the Imperial Family 
did not count. The Communists controlled the Govern- 
ment ; they controlled the elections; they controlled and 
supervised the doings of the smallest local administrative 
body. Their authority was complete and unquestioned. 
I was in Petrograd when the Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party sent orders to the City Soviet that its 
gambling saloons were to be closed. ‘‘ What would happen 
if the City Soviet refused to obey ?”’ I inquired of a friend 
there. My friend looked at me with amazement. To refuse 
to obey would be unthinkable. 

But inside the ranks of the Communists themselves 
various groups moved in different directions. There were 
first the rigid and unbendingly orthodox who were for 
absolute Communism, or Communism as absolute as human 
nature could bear it. They were reluctant to admit the 
necessity of any compromise with human nature. Every 
concession in the direction of restoring private rights was 
regarded with dislike, to be delayed as long as possible 
and to be limited to the smallest degree. The extremists 
of this group had been overborne in secret conference a 
year before, when the peasant recovered the right to deal 
in his surplus products. But they still made their influence 
felt. They were even more potent in the provinces than 
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they continued to delay reform and to circumscribe con- 
cessions made at headquarters. 

The second, the dominant group, recognized the necessity 
of compromise. Released from the fear of political upheaval 
or of foreign intervention, they proceeded to tackle the 
everyday problems of government. In England it is an 
admitted principle to give an active extremist some adminis- 
trative work. The local political firebrand secures a seat 
on the City Council, where, while he may indulge in heroics 
in public debate, he is forced by the necessities of the case 
to adopt practical measures in dealing with tangible problems. 
Mr. John Burns, the “‘ man with the Red Flag ”’ in Trafalgar 
Square in the nineties, developed by a logical and compre- 
hensible process into a statesman and Cabinet Minister of 
conservative tendencies within a generation. 

Communist leaders were faced with problems of practical 
administration of appalling dimensions. Most of them had 
been, until the Revolution, without actual experience in 
administrative affairs. They had very inefficient and mostly 
inexperienced help in everyday routine. Gradually theory 
was moulded to fit in with everyday reality. Of course, 
they made mistakes—big mistakes. It was possible to say, 
after four years of revolutionary government, that there was 
more misery, hunger, political corruption and administra- 
tive inefficiency than in the days of the Czars. But the 
difference was that under the Czars things were largely 
stationary. Under the new administration the country 
is struggling towards improvement. 

There was a third group. The Revolution, as I have 
previously insisted, was primarily an uprising of town work- 
ing men, aided by the Army and Navy. But the working 
men felt that they had been robbed of the fruits of their 
victory. Equality had disappeared. Class distinctions had 
returned. Profiteering abounded. Gradually officials and 
the professional classes were reassuming control. The town 
worker was worse off than before 1917. This does not mean 
that the town working men contemplated or contemplate 
returning to the old order, any more than a man who has been 
rescued from a rough sea would jump back in the sea 
because he was cold and wet and was constantly being 
drenched in the lifeboat, ‘‘ This is owy Government, ” say 
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the working men. “If we make mistakes, then we will 
do better next time.’”’ Any outsider who believes that 
the town working men, because of hardships or the mis- 
takes of the Government, will revert to Czarism or Liberal- 
ism, is cherishing a delusion. I have discussed the point 
with many working men in many cities, and have found 
them practically unanimous. Their whole tendency is to 
be more extreme than the Government. 

Still another factor had to be reckoned with. The Russian 
Government was desperately poor. It was difficult to carry 
on everyday business. The most extraordinary expedients 
were employed for raising money. Taxation reached a 
point where it killed enterprise. Railway rates rose to a 
point where traffic began to vanish. Taxes on wine were so 
high that even profiteers ceased to buy wine. Shopkeepers 
had to pay such high State charges that many of them closed 
their doors. 

The Government tried to meet this problem by an internal 
loan, by a drastic reduction of public offices and by ceasing 
all kinds of State enterprises. Other Governments in similar 
circumstances would have floated a big loan abroad. But 
the Soviet Government had deliberately destroyed its credit 
in the world money market, and now it had to pay the 
price. 

In the first flush of successful revolution, widespread 
schemes for education and betterment had been launched. 
Many of these came toa sudden end. New universities that 
had been opened in the provinces were forced to close. Even 
elementary schools were shut down. The State divested 
itself of as many ofits duties as it could, transferring them 
to provincial and district authorities. The extensive and 
costly aid that had been given to big industries was sharply 
reduced, and in many cases stopped altogether. The Army 
was cut down in less than a year by over 40 per cent. The 
most ordinary work of the State officials, great and small, 
was hampered by this poverty, and the Government was 
forced to adopt every conceivable measure to keep going. 
Public gambling is utterly opposed to Communist principle. 
When, however, the officials organizing the Nijni Fair 
found that they must have 100,000 gold roubles within 
twenty-four hours to pay advance expenses, they sold 
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the right to run a gambling saloon in Nijni during the 
Fair to a speculator for that amount. 

The first great sign of labour resentment against the 
more liberal policy of the Government came in the early 
months of 1922, in the form of an Appeal to the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International Party, signed 
by twenty-two Communists, the “Labour Opposition ” 
group, led by Shliapnikov, head of the Metal Workers, and 
Kollontai, a famous woman Communist. Both Shliapnikov 
and Kollontai have considerable following, and cannot be 
ignored. The Appeal declared that the forces of Capitalism 
were pressing on the people from everywhere, and that even 
in the ranks of the party itself there were 60 per cent. of 
non-workers to 40 per cent. of workers. Meanwhile those 
who dared to hold their own opinions and to express them, 
even within party circles, were exposed to an implacable 
campaign by the party leaders. Those who tried to bring 
the labouring masses in closer touch with the State were 
denounced as ‘‘ Anarcho-Syndicalists,’’ subject to persecution 
and discredited. Even within the trade-union movement 
initiative was suppressed and freedom of thought crushed. 

“The United Party and the Labour Union Bureaucracy,” 
the Appeal continued, ‘‘ taking advantage of the powers 
vested in them, ignore the resolutions of our party conven- 
tions to maintain labour democracy. The Communist 
fractions (sections) of the labour unions are often, even in 
conventions, not given opportunity to express their will 
freely or to choose whom they wish to elect for central 
administrative bodies, under the threat of being expelled 
from the party. Such methods bring about self-seeking 
intrigue and subservience, and make many workers leave 
the party.” 

This was an act of open, flat rebellion, and measures were | 
taken at once to deal with it. A committee of international 
leaders was appointed to deal with the offenders. A solemn 
counterblast was published, declaring that the signers of 
the Appeal had acted contrary to party discipline and had 
presented a weapon to the enemies of Communism, to the 
Menshevists, and even to the White Guard Counter-Revolu- 
tionists—a weapon to use against the party and the proletarian 
dictatorship. One of the men who signed the Appeal had 
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already been expelled from the Communist ranks for publish- 
ing a book that had not been approved by the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party. Three more 
were expelled, and the rest were solemnly warned to be- 
ware lest a similar fate fall on them. 

Lenin was, however, too wise to rely solely on this show 
of force. He recognized that the Appeal revealed very 
serious discontent among many workers within the ranks 
of the party. He first spoke to Shliapnikov’s Union, the 
Metal Workers, and then made a public address to the All- 
Russian Convention. 

“The new economics were inevitable,’ he declared. 
“It is ridiculous to readin the publications of various Russian 
parties abroad that the Left Communists are still against the 
new economic policy. We know that we have no dissensions, 
and shall not have any, as we are quite clear on the imperative 
need of changing our methods of approach in laying down 
the basis of Socialist economics. 

“Political events are always tangled and complex. 
In 1921 the main issue was to retreat in perfect order. That 
is why we had to have re-enforced discipline. Anyone who 
brings in panic to any extent or violates discipline destroys 
the Revolution, because there is nothing harder than to 
retreat with people who are used to conquer. 

‘‘We were retreating a whole year. Now we have to 
say, in the name of our party—Enough. 

‘The aim we were pursuing by this retreat is reached. 
This period is coming to a close or is even over. We have 
now another aim—the new alignment of our forces. We have 
attained a new field; the retreat was general and was made 
in a certain order. We must confess that there was enough 
talk about its having been done in a panic. There were 
people who said that the retreat was carried out in the wrong 
way. The representatives of the so-called workers’ opposition 
—I think they have no right to this name—marched in 
their excessive zeal in one direction, but came out in another, 
as they have clearly shown. They did not see that what 
they did could not straighten out our line, but meant only 
one thing—to create panic, to thwart any orderly and 
disciplined retreat on our part. 

“ Every retreat is a hard job, especially for revolutionaries, 
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who have been used for several years to be aggressors, 
advancing with giant’s strides, especially when they are 
surrounded by revolutionaries of other countries, who are 
only dreaming of taking the offensive ; that just because we 
were aggressive for so many years ,and successful in winning 
such extraordinary victories, and all this in a country ruined 
past all belief, deprived of material resources, we had to 
strengthen the effects of these victories by retreat. We 
could not secure all the positions we took by surprise attack. 
From the other side, just because we have taken so much 
by surprise attack due to the enthusiasm of workers and 
peasants, because we have taken possession of such an immense 
field, we could retreat very far, and can even now retreat 
without losing what is fundamental and important. The 
most pernicious thing while retreating is panic. 

“Tt is very difficult to retreat after victorious attacks ; 
the conditions are quite changed. There all men, though 
lacking in discipline, are pushing on and pressing forward, 
while here conscious discipline must reign supreme, needed a 
hundred times more than there, because when the entire army 
is retreating nobody knows where he will stop ; sometimes 
even few shouts dictated by panic can cause general stam- 
pede of flight ; the peril is enormous. When this retreat is 
produced by a regular army, machine guns are placed, and 
when the regular retreat degenerates into a_ disorderly 
stampede, then the command is given ‘ Fire,’ and this 
is right. 


“Tf men are creating panic even when guided by good, 


impulses, at a time when we produce our difficult retreat, 
and when all the attention must be centred on maintaining 
good order, it is necessary to punish severely, atrociously 
and unmercifully the slightest infringement of discipline. 

“ Retreat is at an end, and it is up to us now to re-group 
our forces.” 

A very important economic reform was embodied in a 
decree of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee in 
May, recognizing and defining the private property rights of 
citizens. All persons, except those legally barred, were 
granted the right to establish industrial and trade organiza- 


tions and to undertake any profession or occupation allowed 
by law, 


a 
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All persons were granted the right to hold property that 
had not, up to the time of the passing the decree, been 
municipalized, and to transfer it on rental agreements. 
Private individuals were permitted to acquire land by agree- 
ment with local authorities on leases not exceeding forty-nine 
years, and to build on such land. The individual right to hold 
all kinds of movable property, such as shops, factories, busi- 
ness undertakings, tools, capital, and articles of home and 
private use, was restored. Copyright, right on inventions, 
trade marks and models were recognized. People had the right 
to mortgage property, and to bequeath it by will to wife or 
husband and to direct descendants, up to the value of 10,000 
gold roubles. Banking was restored, with the right to receive 
rent, buy, sell, exchange, lend, mortgage, make contracts, 
insure, enter into partnership, and give bills of exchange. 
Disputes concerning civil rights were to be determined by 
the courts. The decree did not, however, restore to former 
owners property which had been expropriated by revolution- 
ary laws issued before the publication of this measure. 

Later on the rights of peasants over their land were 
greatly extended. They were given power under certain 
circumstances to rent holdings, and afforded greater security 
of tenure, with some power to hand down their holdings 
to their direct descendants. 

The State more and more released its control of even 
major industries. Experience showed that at this stage of 
Russian development public ownership and operation of 
production were uneconomical. Almost every great industry, 
with the exception of railways, the metal trade and some 
branches of chemical production, was now in the hands of 
syndicates or trusts, supposed to operate them for the public 
benefit. The State helped these very considerably at first, 
with stocks of raw material and money. Most of the trusts 
and syndicates were by the autumn of Ig22 in a very bad 
way. They could not obtain foreign credit, they had no 
adequate supplies of raw material, they could only run 
factories part time, and they were weighted down by heavy 
overhead expenses and labour charges. Their losses in 
1922 were officially estimated at two hundred million gold 
roubles. 

State ownership and operation have been maintained 
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in one department, foreign trade. The Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade claims a monopoly in exports and imports, 
apart from certain rights in foreign business possessed by 
the co-operatives. The State conduct of foreign trade has 
been very bitterly attacked, not only by business men, but 
by Communists. Mr. Krassin, the head of the Commissariat, 
is an able and straightforward man of affairs, probably as 
good a head as could be found. But there is no secret of 
the fact that the work of the Foreign Trade Department 
has been hampered by favouritism and corruption. Trusts 
and departments have been unable to obtain necessary 
supplies. The simplest transaction has been blocked by 
endless officialism. 

The opposition inside the Communist ranks to the Foreign 
Trade Department brought Mr. Krassin to Moscow, and during 
the summer he had a conference with representatives of his 
Department. A hot struggle went on behind the scenes, 
but Krassin emerged victorious. He claimed that attacks 
on his Department were inspired by foreign capitalists. 
Centralization gave Russian foreign trade a mass character, 
enabling the country, even under conditions of national 
poverty, to come into different fields as one of the biggest 
buyers and even sellers, and so obtain the best terms. 

“The abolition of the nationalization of foreign trade 
under the present conditions of Russian existence would be 
equal to a break of the entire Soviet front, a threat to the 
very existence of the proletarian dictatorship.” Krassin 
declared! ‘‘ Proof of this is found in the constant struggle 
carried on by foreign capitalists and their representatives, 
financial, trade and industrial, as well as foreign Governments 
and their representatives, against the monopoly of foreign 
commerce by the Department of Foreign Trade. This 
struggle is the direct continuation of the military intervention 
against Russia and the blockade of capitalist Governments.” 

The Foreign Trade Department continues because it 
produces considerable direct profit for the Government, and 
because, controlling all exports, it can largely dictate the 
prices of raw products and food-stuffs in Russia itself. Some 
day, maybe, the Government will realize that such profits 
and power of control can be bought at too high a price. 

The whole tendency was so far in the direction of greater 
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liberty and for the loosening of State control. A measure was, 
however, carried and put into execution in August of a wholly 
different tendency, the revival of the Czarist system of exile. 

To understand this it is necessary to recall some steps 
that preceded it. A large number of professional men 
entirely abstained from political activities or work for the 
State. They were not counter-revolutionists, but they were 
not in sympathy with the Government. So far as they could, 
they boycotted it. 

Lenin realized that the Government of Russia could not 
be run by Communists alone. All they could hope was to 
direct the main tendencies of development. For the routine 
of the State they must depend upon men of the old official, 
professional and commercial classes. He held out many 
offers to men of these classes to work under the Government. 
In one case known to me, he invited a man to see him, 
and frankly discussed matters with him. The man was 
not a Communist, and had even been imprisoned by 
the Communists. ‘‘ Russia needs your brains to help to 
improve the condition of the people,” said Lenin, in effect. 
“You cannot hope to overthrow our Government. Why 
not help it to make Russia a better land?” The man 
consented, not for the sake of the Communists, but for Russia. 
He was at once appointed to a very high post behind the 
scenes, where, as a matter of fact, he controls many develop- 
ments of Communist policy. Needless to say, he is a leader 
of very unusual capacity and experience. 

Others refused to come in and help. 

On August 5th Zinoviev, head of the Petrograd Soviet, 
made an alarmist speech before the Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. He called attention to the fact that the 
Menshevists were attempting to legalize their party, and 
that an important group had arisen among the Menshevists 
abroad, the ‘‘ Smena Vekh,” that declared itself in favour of 
co-operating with the Communists. To Zinoviev this was 
a matter, not for congratulation, but for fear. These people 
meant to join the Communists in order to overthrow them. 
“The Menshevists and the Social Revolutionaries are 
endeavouring to legalize their party,’ he said. ‘‘ This is a 
dangerous tendency, because as soon as that is accomplished 
they put forward ‘ partial demands.’ They start an agita- 
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tion among students, urging autonomy of the schools. 
They disturb the Army by advocating a six months’ term of 
service. They disturb peasants with talk of rural credits.” 

New papers, he continued, had arisen that indulged in criti- 
cism of the work of the Government. Unions of professional 
men, in their professional gatherings, were exhibiting the 
same tendency. He picked out the doctors, who wanted 
to organize county sections. ‘‘I do not know for certain 
whether such sections are in existence,’ said Zinoviev. “It 
is enough that the idea of them is in the air and that 
the thought of them, not for combating cholera and 
other epidemics, but to become free from ‘Communist sur- 
roundings,’ exists.’’ The same applied to literature. “ Many 
Russian publications are writing against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. They should be controlled. It is necessary for our 
party fully to realize that the Revolution is still in danger,” 
he thundered. Repressive measures alone were not enough, 
but the weapon of repression should not be abandoned. 

Zinoviev still is a man of great influence in Communist 
circles, even if he has lost something of his former authority. 
Developments soon followed. Less than a fortnight later 
a decree was published in the Jzvestva announcing the forma- 
tion of a Commission, under the Chairmanship of the Com- 
missar for Internal Affairs, which would have power to exile 
to remote parts of the country or abroad for a period not 
exceeding three years without trial. The person sent away is 
to remain in his place of exile under the observation of the 
local branch of the political police. 

Two days before the decree was published a large number 
of professors, doctors, authors and other intellectuals in 
Moscow and Petrograd were arrested. Among them were 
three of the lawyers who had defended the Social Revolu- 
tionists in a famous trial described later. 

They were examined in prison. One famous man asked 
why they had arrested him. He was no politician. “I 
have taken no part in politics,” he said; ‘‘I belong to 
no party.” 

“We know that,” the cross-examiner replied. ‘‘ But 
you do not like us, do you, Mr. ——?” 

“Well, no,” the professor replied, after a pause. “If 
it comes to that, I do not like you.” 
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“Exactly,” came the dry response. The professor 
was released, and given three weeks to leave Russia. 

Within a fortnight between 150 and 200 professional men 
were arrested and ordered into exile. The proceedings were 
usually the same. They were arrested, cross-examined, and 
then, after a few days, released and told that they must 
leave Russia before three weeks, or they would be sent 
out as prisoners. Some were not permitted to leave, but 
were sent into exile in the Urals, or to Archangel. To most 
of these men exile meant ruin. “‘ Better that than be shot!” 
they were told. The list of exiles grew week by week. 

In September a ship set out from Petrograd for Germany 
with strange freight, ninety-three intellectuals, including 
some of the finest brains in Russia. To those of us who 
knew how much Russia was suffering from lack of just such 
men, it seemed that the devils of discord and disruption must 
have laughed when they watched that ship leave the shores 
of Muscovy. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
THE RAILWAYS 


through Central Siberia, the locomotive broke down. 

There was nothing unusual in this. I stepped out of 
my compartment to discover what fresh thing had gone 
wrong. What I saw was very typical of railroad conditions 
in Outer Russia then. 

The train had been climbing a moderate gradient, and 
the outer coupling-rod had snapped under the strain. The 
driver was vainly striving to knock away a pin that held 
one end of the rod, but he had no hammer. One of his 
assistants was trying to cut a beam of wood to fit the place, 
with the strange idea of using it asarod. But he had neither 
knife nor saw, and was cutting the wood with a cold chisel. 
He could have done it better with his teeth. 

Finally the driver demanded some rope. A length of 
cord was found. He tied up the broken parts with this, 
poured oil over it, and we set out once more. The cord held 
until we reached the next divisional point, eight or ten miles 
away. 

While he was making his repairs I examined his locomotive. 
It was unspeakably dirty. The painted parts had seen no 
paint for years. The machinery may have had lubricating 
oil some time back, but I could find no trace of it. The 
thing was a wreck, and yet, wreck that it was, it was hauling 
the mail train on the Trans-Siberian route. 

Eight years ago the Siberian railroads were among the 
most comfortable and luxurious in the world. I travelled 
across them many times, and never desire easier journeys. 
In the winter of Ig21-2 the entire system had almost 
collapsed. To travel as a passenger you had to obtain 
special permission from the authorities. The Trans-Siberian 
express went only as far as Novo-Nikolaevsk, about half- 
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way across the continent. Beyond that there were supposed 
to be three trains a week, as far as Irkutsk. Usually there 
were only two. From Irkutsk to Chita there was one train 
a week. 

After you obtained your permission to travel, you might 
—unless you were a person of unusual importance—be 
compelled to wait for two or three weeks before room was 
found for you. 

There were constant delays. The train was sometimes 
left for one, two or three days in a small station waiting for 
a locomotive. Once my train was held up for thirty hours 
at a village where no food was to be had. You might stop 
all night—as once happened to me—because the engine- 
driver and his crew had done their day’s work and went 
off for a rest, food and bed before restarting. Then there 
were breakdowns innumerable. Sometimes the train had 
to wait for coal. Three expresses were waiting at the same 
time in Omsk station in mid-December for lack of fuel. 
One of them had waited for a week. 

In my journey from Moscow to Irkutsk and back I 
covered over 10,000 versts, apart from side trips. Our 
trains rarely exceeded twenty versts an hour. From 
Novo-Nikolaevsk to Irkutsk, a distance of a little over I,700 
versts, took nearly seven days, or an average, including 
stops, of less than seven miles an hour. 

The first-class cars were many of them old International 
Wagons-Lits. Their outer paint had all worn off, curtains, 
blinds and carpets had disappeared, the lavatory basins were 
broken and unusable, the electric light apparatus was wrecked, 
the bells did not ring, and some of the windows were broken 
and had been partly replaced by wood. Worst of all, the 
heating apparatus in many of these cars was worn out. I 
have travelled for days in them with the thermometer 
registering several degrees of frost. The old Russian cars 
are much better in this respect. They are at least warm. 

You took your own bed, light and food with you. You 
cooked your own meals in your compartment, or else ate cold 
prepared food. Black bread, sausage and hot water could 
be had at most stations. In Central Siberia the peasants 
would not at that time accept Soviet money. They de- 
manded matches, salt or cloth in exchange for food. 
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There were a few railway restaurants open when I crossed 
eastwards. Most of them had closed when I returned. 

Isaw much of the railwaymen on my journey, and travelled 
for some distance in a railwaymen’s car, an old third-class 
compartment, where we were all packed like herrings in 
three tiers of wooden benches, one atop of the other. The 
compartment was dark even in daylight, for there was nearly 
an inch of ice inside the double windows. 

The men talked very freely about their lives and ways. 
They were anything but contented, and did not hesitate 
to say so. 

The railroad services in the Russian Republic were then 
semi-militarized. The men were not allowed to leave their 
employment. They were paid, or were supposed to be paid, 
by the State. They were subject to special discipline, 
with a special branch of the Che-ka to watch them and a 
special travelling judiciary to try and sentence them. 

In November 1921, when Soviet money began to 
approach the exchange rate of 1,000,000 roubles to the 
English £, the Government announced a new increased 
scale of railroad wages and allowances. The men were to 
be paid at a rate averaging about 200,000 roubles a month 
in money, together with ration of 50 1b. of flour and other 
food. 

A special advance payment of 100,000 roubles per head 
(about 2s.) was made right away. Then came a long wait. 
When I inquired late in January, no more wages had been 
received, and part of the November food ration was just 
being issued. 

““ The worst of it is that we are not allowed to leave and 
find other employment,” one man told me. ‘‘ A number 
of the young fellows have done a bunk and got away. If 
they are found they are brought back and imprisoned as 
deserters. But we married men cannot do that. I would be 
off to a flour mill at once if I could. You can always take 
enough meal away from there for the children.” 

“How do you live, if you are not paid your wages ?”’ 
I demanded. 

“I do like many others. I buy goods, usually Govern- 
ment monopoly goods, for they are scarce and dear in the 
town, and take them ont with me to the country. I exchange 
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them with the peasants for food. I take that back to town 
to sell at a profit.” 

This plan, I found, was general among the railwaymen. 
One guard on a through express showed me his stock. He 
took his wife with him, occupying a big compartment, 
although a number of passengers had been left behind for 
lack of room. The lavatory attached to the compartment 
was stocked up. Salt was this guard’s medium of exchange. 
The country people were clamorous for salt. His wife did 
the bargaining with the peasants, so many pounds of salt 
for a goose, so many for a sucking-pig, and so on. 

Some railwaymen lived by extortion. If you wished to 
make sure of a place in the train, and were not a high official 
and had no special power, you first saw the station-master, 
the booking clerk, or the conductor, and some money changed 
hands. A man who gives a bribe is liable to heavy punish- 
ment ; but the man who did not was left behind. A greedy 
guard would fill the corridors of first-class compartments. 

The Government was buying new locomotives from 
Germany. There were hundreds of locomotives going to 
wrack and ruin in the sidings at the main stations that 
could be restored to good service were there skilled men and 
machinery to repair them. Very little was being done in the 
way of repairs. At the then rate of progress it would take 
four and a half years to mend the engines already disabled. 

Punishments were severe, and would produce immediate 
rebellion on any British or American road. I came across 
two cases in one week. A mail train was held up for three 
days at Novo-Nikolaevsk, waiting for a locomotive. The 
temperature was about 20° below zero, and the cars froze 
so solidly to the rails that it was found difficult to start 
them. The assistant station-master and one of his sub- 
ordinates were held to blame for this. He received a 
month’s imprisonment and the subordinate ten days. 

One of the repairing shops at Omsk caught fire. When 
the fire-extinguishing apparatus was brought out, it was 
found that the pipes were rotten and the engines worthless. 
The fire was accidental, but the man responsible for the 
accident received a sentence of five years’ imprisonment. 
The head of the fire department was sent to prison for a 
year, and some of his helpers for lesser terms, 
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At Omsk I did not see the station-master myself, but 
sent my courier for my tickets while I personally guarded 
my luggage. The station-master was so careless that he 
neglected even to read my official authorization, or he would 
have realized that it was not safe to hold me up. His clerk 
raised some minor objection about the signature of my 
papers, and would not issue the tickets. A few hundred 
thousand roubles would no doubt have settled the matter, 

-but I was not there to give them. The train went off 
without me. 

Immediately the higher authorities heard of this, orders 
were issued for the station-master’s arrest. Other charges 
against him transpired, and he was brought to trial. It 
was proved that he had accepted two bribes, the equivalent 
of about £5 sterling altogether. The Government prose- 
cutor demanded death; he received a sentence of five 
years’ imprisonment. 

At the beginning of 1922, when the railroads were at 
their lowest ebb, Dzjerzhinsky, the creator of the Che-ka, 
was placed in charge of them. He started by travelling out 
to Irkutsk, to try to discover and bring back mythical millions 
of poods of Siberian wheat supposed to be stored there. 
He did not find the wheat, but he learned the truth about 
the railroads. On his return he settled down to work. 

A policy of decentralization was adopted. In place of 
having everything done through headquarters at Moscow, 
districts were left more and more to manage for themselves. 
Local boards of control were selected, consisting largely 
of men at the head of big local business enterprises. 

Djzerzhinsky found that while the total amount of 
transportation was only one-third that of old days, more | 
people were engaged on the railways than ever. He cut 
down the staffs mercilessly, beginning at the Central Head- © 
quarters, where the number was reduced from 7,500 to 
2,500. Acut of 26 per cent. of the general workers still left 
1,250,000. As I write this number is being further lowered 
to 890,000. Dzjerzhinsky goes about and sees things for 
himself. Local managers are beginning to know his message. 
“You have many men here with not enough to do. Get 
rid of them.’” The men who remain work because they now 
are paid and have sufficient food. The mortality among 
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railwaymen a few months before, because of hunger, had 
been very great. 

The whole scale of payments for passengers and freight 
was increased again and again. Passenger fares were raised 
altogether seventeenfold, until they were brought back to 
the level of pre-war days. Freight rates went up also, but 
not to the same degree. The rise was sufficient, however, 
to kill most traffic, and the grumbling among business men 
was very great. Passenger trains had formerly been con- 
gested by speculators carrying food for sale from country 
to town. Food was now so distributed that this was no 
longer profitable. 

By June the main lines of railway were regenerated. 
Trains were cleaned and repaired. The broken lavatory 
basins were taken out and new substituted; the boarded 
windows were replaced by fresh glass. Interiors were mended. 
The once ragged guards and officials were now clean and 
decently dressed. The stations were put in order. Buffets 
and newspaper stands, cigarette and sweet stalls reappeared. 
Beggars were kept out. Passengers were no longer allowed 
to flood the compartments with great piles of hand luggage; 
500 oil-tanks were brought in from Canada ; 200 locomotives 
had been delivered from Sweden and Germany; 1,500 
more were on the way. A new service from Moscow to Chita 
was announced, and trains did the journey twice a month 
in eight days. 

The transportation problem was, however, far from 
solved. Despite the greatly increased fares there was a 
deficit in the first nine months of 1922 of 203,000,000 gold 
roubles. It was found necessary to close many of the third 
class lines during the following winter. Three-fifths of the 
locomotives were, at the close of 1922, unfit for use, and 
only one-third of the sleepers that required renewal had been 
replaced with new. The improved services on the main lines 
were accompanied by increasing degeneration and dis- 
integration on the third class routes. 

There is danger at the time of writing that many branch 
lines will go permanently out of repair, increasing to a marked 
degree the isolation which already is so harmful a feature 
of Russian rural life. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE TRIAL OF THE SOCIAL REVOLUTIONISTS 


an event as ever was staged, even in Russia. For 

generations Social Revolutionists and Bolshevists 
had worked side by side in their fight against Czarism. They 
had plotted together and fought together; they had stood 
their trial together; they had marched fastened man to 
man in the chain-gang on the dreadful road to Siberian 
exile; their women-folk had wept in common when the 
men went to their death, or dry-eyed had joined hands in 
desperate deeds against autocratic tyranny; some had lived 
together in exile and poverty ; some had been hanged or 
shot in the same execution yard on the same night for the 
same offence. 

Then, in the great world upheaval, one section had 
stepped to supreme power. Instantly it and its old friends 
found themselves arrayed against each other. The Social 
Revolutionaries now plotted, not against Czardom, but 
against the Bolshevists. The Bolshevists now had police, 
courts, prisons and the execution yard as their weapons, 
not their Nemesis. The Social Revolutionists once more 
found themselves behind spiked walls, captives, not of the 
Czar, but of old comrades. ‘“ This is my twenty-second 
year as a revolutionist,”” one of them tapped, in the usual 
prison code, to a friend in the next cell. “Isn’t it strange 
that old conspirators should now be my gaolers ? ” 

The fate of these men aroused great interest among 
European Socialists. Several had a reputation outside 
Russia as advanced reformers. Bukharin and Radek con- 
ferred, on behalf of the Third International, the Communist 
group, with the leaders of the more moderate non-Russia 
labour groups, early in 1922 at Berlin, to find a common 
platform. At this conference the non-Russians made 
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strong pleas for the prisoners. It was agreed that foreign 
counsel should be allowed to defend them in open trial, 
and that if found guilty the death penalty should not be 
inflicted. Radek signed this agreement for the Russians. 

Immediately news of this reached Russia there was great 
uproar. Radek had exceeded his powers. 

The trial, staged in the ballroom of the old Nobles’ Club 
in Moscow, was timed to open early in June. Right through 
May the newspapers made daily attacks on the prisoners. 
They were held up as criminals of the deepest dye. 
They had attempted the murder of Lenin and had slain 
Volodarsky. They had tried to overthrow the Revolution. 
They had been partners of every enemy of Russia. This 
Press campaign was not confined to minor men or journals. 
The leading Communist papers, the Pravda and Izvestia, 
headed the vendetta. Trotsky himself, under his own name, 
wrote some of the bitterest articles. This Press attack 
was followed by the organization of public opinion. Meet- 
ings of workmen were held all over the land and resolutions 
passed demanding death. 

When the names of the counsel chosen by the European 
Socialists for the defence of the prisoners became known, 
the campaign grew fiercer than ever. At their head was 
Vandervelde, the famous Belgian Socialist statesman. 
Vandervelde had committed two unpardonable crimes in 
the eyes of the Communists. He had worked to help the 
Allies in the war and had signed the Treaty of Versailles. 
Liebknecht was unwanted because he brought an historic 
Socialist mame on the anti-Communist side. Rosenfeld, 
the third of the counsel, was almost equally unpopular. 

When these three, with Vandervelde’s interpreter, Waters, 
arrived in Russia, late in May, a warm reception had already 
been prepared for them. Twice on the railway journey 
from the frontier to Moscow parties of workmen tried to 
attack them in their car, and were beaten off by the guards. 
A big crowd had gathered hours before their arrival at the 
Windau station at Moscow. It bore banners with crude 
illustrations denouncing the foreigners as traitors to the 
people’s cause. Uniformed guards cleared the way for 
the lawyers to their car, and a score of mounted soldiers 
promptly surrounded it, keeping off the shouting, hissing, 
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jeering throng. One man succeeded in striking the window 
of the car with his cane. Everyone knew that the whole 
demonstration had been carefully staged. 

The trial opened on June 7th. Cavalry guarded the 
streets and entrances to the hall, and the basement of the 
club was a military bivouac. A stranger might have thought 
that some attempt at rescue was feared. The body of the 
hall and the galleries, holding 1,200 to 1,500 people, were 
thronged. Tickets of admission had been carefully distri- 
buted in Government offices and among labour unions, 
The trial was the most popular spectacle in the city. 
The crowd packed the seats and overflowed into the 
aisles. 

The large platform, arranged as the court, was a symphony 
in red. There was a red background, broken by a banner 
showing a working man stamping down a serpent and holding 
aloft a scroll, telling that proletarian justice is the guardian 
of the people’s liberty. The benches for the lawyers and 
the raised central dais for the three judges were all in red. 
To the right of the judges sat the prisoners’ lawyers, and 
behind them the prisoners, ringed in by soldiers with 
bayoneted rifles. To the left of the judges were the prose- 
cuting counsel. Chief among these was Krylenko, the 
Communist jurist. Among them sat an elderly, pleasant- 
faced woman, Clara Zetkin, the well-known German Socialist. 
Behind were various officials, and in the left-hand corner, 
in the front, a group of well-dressed and good-looking young 
women, who posed effectively. These were the secretaries. 

There was reason for their posing, for the scene was 
being immortalized. A dozen bulging black-bellied Cooper- 
Hewitt lantern cases were grouped around the platform as 
though it were a prize-fight. At special moments on the 
opening day, as when the prisoners entered and when the 
judges took their seats, the lights were turned on, with 
dazzling effect, and moving picture machines made their 
records. 

There were thirty-six prisoners in all, for a number of 
minor characters had been sent to the provinces for trial. 
They were divided into two groups: those who had admitted 
their guilt and those who had not. The men who had con- 
fessed were defended by Bukharin 
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Foremost among the impenitent and defiant prisoners 
came Gotz, long famous as a revolutionary leader, and a 
prominent figurein the First Revolution. Gotz on one occasion 
in 1917 saved the life of Kaminev, the head of the present 
Moscow Government, by intervening between him and a mob. 
Next to him came Hendelman, a lawyer and a member of 
the old Constituent Assembly. A shudder went through 
the crowd when Donskoy rose to answer his name, for 
Donskoy was reputed to be the organizer of the counter- 
Terror. 

Two people, brother and sister, Gregory Ratner and 
Eugenia Ratner-Elkind, were the objects of much attention. 
The sister was treasurer of the Social-Revolutionist Central 
Committee. The brother, it was reported, had weakened, 
and was to give evidence against his old friends. A 
dramatic scene came later, when sister rose to cross-examine 
brother and sought to break his testimony, while a breath- 
less and silent Court watched in rapt attention. 

The two leading figures among the consenting prisoners 
were Semenov and Lydia Konopleva. Semenov was the 
star witness for the prosecution. He had issued a pamphlet 
in Berlin indicting the party of which he was once a member. 
Lydia Konopleva had confirmed his charges. Later on in 
the trial we heard the story of Semenov. Rakidnikov, a 
prominent member of the Central Committee of the Social 
Revolutionary Party previous to 1919, told the tale. 
Rakidnikov and others left the Social Revolutionists when 
they seemed to be intriguing with foreign enemies of Russia, 
and formed a group of their own. Semenov joined the new 
group. He was sent to Warsaw during the Polish war on 
secret service work and tried to do all the mischief he could, 
destroying goods and blowing up military stores. He was 
caught and imprisoned in Warsaw Citadel. He got in 
touch with Savinkov, the Russian anti-Bolshevist leader, 
and told him that he too was really anti-Bolshevist at heart. 
He had been driven by force to act as he had. If the other 
side would only let him out, he could do great work for 
them. He had plans all ready for the assassination of the 
Bolshevist leaders, starting with Lenin. Savinkov listened, 
and Semenov was released. He so won his way into the good 
graces of the extremists that he learned many of their plans. 
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They sent him back to Russia to kill Lenin. Once back, 
he told Rakidnikov and the Che-ka all. Rakidnikov and 
his section turned him out of their group, declaring that he 
had acted contrary to the ethics of revolutionary honour. 
He then joined the Communist Party, and was sent by the 
Che-ka as a secret agent to Paris and Berlin. In Berlin he 
published his pamphlet denouncing the Social Revolutionists, 
which formed the basis of the present charges. 

Rakidnikov did not tell one fact, well known in Moscow. 
After Semenov’s first return to Moscow from Poland several 
people in the city were arrested and shot. 

What were the definite charges against the Social Revolu- 
tionists ? They were accused of organizing uprisings in 
Petrograd and Moscow, co-operating with other counter- 
revolutionary organizations, accepting financial support 
from them, and establishing common military bases and 
carrying out common military plans. They had organized 
and directed fighting groups for acts of terror against leaders 
of the Soviet Power, for blowing up railway bridges and for 
robbing Government institutions and private persons. They 
were further accused of organizing or being acquainted with 
plans for the assassination of leaders of the Government, 
more particularly for planning and approving the attacks 
on the lives of Lenin, Volodarsky and Uritzky. It was 
claimed that they had worked hand-in-hand with the White 
armies, and had accepted the aid of and co-operated with 
foreign enemies of Russia. The prisoners admitted many of 
these charges. They had fought against the Bolshevists, 
for there was open war between them. But this had 
ended three years before. 

The opening day gave a sample of what was coming. 
The prisoners filed in their places, smiling and nodding 
to friends whom they recognized in the body of the hall. 
They looked well—much better in fact than persons long 
in close confinement usually do; their appearance was 
the best answer to the tales of ill-treatment and hunger 
strikes in prison, which had been freely circulated outside 
Russia. Immediately the Court opened, Hendelman, who 
was seated in front by Gotz, rose and delivered a long 
political oration. The Court gasped. Piatokov, the Chairman 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal—a trained and learned jurist— 
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made some feeble efforts to stop him. One might as well have 
tried to stop a cyclone. Hendelman protested against the 
constitution of the Court. The judges were all Communists, 
avowed enemies of the Social Revolutionists. How, he 
asked, could they hope for impartiality? Krylenko, the 
Chief Public Prosecutor, was Chairman of the Superior 
Judicial Tribunal, the body which controlled the judges. 
As such, he had no right to appear as prosecutor. 

Gradually shouts, jeers and protests from the seething 
audience interrupted the orator. As the day lengthened, 
the crowd in the aisles pushed up closer and closer to the 
platform. Then some climbed the steps to the platform. 
One little old grey-faced, poverty-stricken, bare-haired old 
woman sat on the top of the steps of the platform itself facing 
the crowd. ‘‘ Remember everlastingly our dead!’’ one woman 
in the body of the hall shrieked, when the defence made 
a telling point. 

There was a sudden hush when Vandervelde arose. A 
big man, big physically, of commanding personality. His 
words were slow and bitter. He made no attempt to con- 
ciliate the Court. Defiance was evidently to be his note. 
The Communist conception of justice was different from that 
of other lands, said he, and such a Court would be impossible 
in Belgium. There was biting scorn in his every word and 
every phrase, and he finished with a contemptuous “‘ Tcha !”’ 
He spoke in French, and the people could not follow him, 
but his manner was enough to arouse them. When he 
declared that he represented millions of the proletariat of 
the world, they could catch his meaning, and an angry 
murmur went around. A very courageous speech, but 
scarcely a wise one, unless Vandervelde had already made 
up his mind that the case was hopeless. Counsel usually 
attempt to win the court, not to defy it. 

Krylenko replied, and scored heavily against Vandervelde. 
His points were interrupted by cheering. A wonderful 
orator truly. He stood straight up, this middle-sized, 
stocky man dressed in grey, and, without consulting notes 
or conferring with associates, ripped out his words, driving 
them home with a quiet, masterful force which is the most 
difficult oratory of all. At times he spoke nearly as fast 
as Billy Sunday, the fastest speaker in the world. Like 
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Sunday, every sentence was clear cut and went straight 
home. Here was a man with a lightning brain. 

My pass for admission was closely examined by six 
different groups of soldiers before I reached the great hall. 
It was re-examined as many times at different doors before 
I was allowed to leave. I went out into the open, my brain 
in a whirl. The jar of languages—Russian, French and 
German—the keenness of the vast audience—it seemed to me 
that Rome must have had such audiences in the amphi- 
theatre when the Christians were brought to the lions—and 
the certainty of the result bemused one. A very important 
point had been settled that day, and settled against the 
prisoners. The Court showed that it was not to be bound 
by the Berlin Agreement. It took the quite sound attitude, 
from a legal point of view, that it could not recognize outside 
agreements, but must judge things by the Code. It refused 
the request of the prisoners to admit further counsel for the 
defence. It refused their request that certain witnesses might 
be called. ‘‘It is not for the representatives of capitalist 
countries to declare what law shall prevail in Russia,” 
declared Krylenko in reply to a protest by Rosenfeld. ‘‘ The 
hall is packed with Communists,’ complained Lichald, 
one of the prisoners. ‘‘ We on our defence have no freedom 
—no freedom of speech, no freedom to choose counsel, no 
freedom to summon witnesses we desire.” 

And so the great trial began. Day after day, six days a 
week, all through June, right up to August, the case pro- 
ceeded, from midday till close on midnight. The prosecution 
had resolved to make it a complete review of the struggles 
of the past few years. First the prisoners were asked if they 
acknowledged themselves guilty of the crimes in the indict- 
ment, The replies of the first group were scornfully defiant. 
“Tam responsible for my activities during these four 
years of revolution to my conscience, my party and the 
toilers of Russia,’’ replied Gotz. ‘‘ I have come to this court 
not to plead for my life, which I have dedicated to the revolu- 
tion and to democracy, but to defend the cause which I 
served,”’ 

The prisoners of the second group were very humble. 
They were guilty—very guilty. Some declared that they were 
glad of the opportunity to acknowledge their past errors, 
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The case for the prisoners of the first group was stated 
by Tomofesv. ‘“‘It is no secret that the Social Revolutionist 
Party carried on a struggle with Soviet Russia,” he declared. 
“In that sense the indictment is true. We fought against 
everything which we thought would weaken the Russian 
people. We deny that we started a civil war, but we admit 
that we were against a separate peace with Germany. We 
did not begin an armed struggle until after the Bolshevists 
dispersed the Constituent Assembly by force. We realized 
then that there was no other form of struggle open to us. 
The masses could not fight against the power which dis- 
persed the Constituent Assembly.”’ The Soviet, he reminded 
them, had declared that the war against its enemies must 
be carried on by iron and fire; they, he implied, had to do 
the same. They had not inspired peasant uprisings. These 
began because of the resentment of the peasants over the 
confiscation of their grain. The Social Revolutionists were 
not behind the risings, because they did not think the time 
then ripe for them. It was no secret that they had com- 
municated with the Entente, but they were against inter- 
vention in the inner affairs of Russia. ‘‘ We were driven 
out of the Soviets. There was nothing to do but to take the 
sword in hand. That we did.” At first the danger was of 
subjection to German militarism. Then came the German 
revolution, which saved Russia from danger of conquest by 
German Imperialism. They changed their plans because 
they realized now that the danger in Russia was from 
reactionaries. In June 191g their party conference resolved 
to cease the armed struggle with the Bolshevists and to 
fight the reactionaries, so as to clear the way for the change 
they desired. 

““ We have not tried to make friends with you,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ and we are proud that we have not. But we have 
not since then carried on an armed conflict with you. We 
consider that our right plan at this time is not to fight you with 
arms, but to press you politically, and force concessions out 
of you. We shall never compromise with you. We shall 
never agree to that Socialism which you wish to establish, 
We are for the old Socialism.”” Bold words for a prisoner 
on trial for his life. But boldness was the note of the 
prisoners from the first day of the trial to its end. 
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It was evident from the opening hour that the foreign 
counsel were not at ease. More than once they hinted at 
resignation. They tried to force the recognition of the 
Berlin Agreement on the Court. They asked for more Russian 
counsel. This was not allowed., They desired an inde- 
pendent stenographic report of the proceedings. The Court 
refused their request. They thereupon withdrew, with 
the consent of the prisoners. They then declared that they 
wished to leave Russia at once. There was no room for 
them, they were told, in the Thursday train to Riga. There 
was no room on the Monday train. On Sunday morning 
they started a hunger-strike. ‘‘ Tell the world what is 
happening,’”’ said Vandervelde. But the authorities gave 
way, and place was found for them on the Monday train, 
after all. The intervention of the foreign lawyers was 
badly bungled, if it was the aim of the non-Russian 
Socialists to save the prisoners. The wrong men were 
chosen. Their methods were not conciliatory. 

A few days later witnessed an amazing move against 
the prisoners. June 20th was the anniversary of the murder 
of Volodarsky. A public holiday was declared and a great 
demonstration announced. People from factories, Govern- 
ment works, labour unions, and Bolshevist organizations 
were called out for a monster march on the Red Square. 
I estimated the attendance at 150,000. It was wholly a 
working class parade. 

I applied ahead for permission to enter the Red Square, 
but was told that no permission was needed. When I 
arrived at the Square I found lines of soldiers guarding every 
entrance. No one was allowed in without a pass. It was 
too late to obtain one now. The officer in charge told me 
that I could not enter. 

There was a long procession waiting in a side street. 
I made friends with some soldiers on a lorry. They took 
me with them right up to another entrance. There we got 
down, joined the processionists and marched in. 

Perfervid orators were standing at many points. ‘“‘ Death 
to the murderers of the heroes of the Revolution,’’ was the 
note of their speeches. Jolly-faced mechanics carried banners 
denouncing the “agents of the foreign capitalists.” Pretty 
working girls, some of them in white dresses and red caps, 
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bore banners aloft calling for bullets forsthe prisoners. 
It might have been a procession celebrating an increase 
of wages, so cheerful was it. It seemed odd to see young 
children—and there were many children in the procession— 
marching under a banner bearing the message: ‘‘ For the 
blood of our leaders, for the blood of our husbands, sons 
and brothers, we demand severe punishment.” As we 
approached the central rostrum in the Red Square I meta- 
phorically rubbed my eyes. In the front row, receiving 
the procession, hat off and leading in cheering, was the chief 
judge, Piatokov himself. With him were the other judges, 
Krylenko, the chief prosecutor, and Bukharin. One Russian 
neighbour declared that Semenov, the prisoner and chief 
witness for the prosecution, was with them. I could not 
see him. 

The Court had adjourned for the demonstration. It 
reassembled in the evening. Vast throngs now blocked 
the approaches to the building, shouting and singing. 
Rumours had spread that the crowd meant to lynch the 
prisoners. Possibly that was the reason for the presence 
of so many soldiers. 

The atmosphere within was tense. Just before midnight, 
when the Court was about to adjourn, Piatokov announced 
that he had received an application from a deputation 
of Moscow and Petrograd workers who had taken part in 
the demonstration, to be allowed to address the Court. 
Krylenko, for the prosecution, declared that such a step 
was unprecedented, according to bourgeois procedure, and 
was likely to cause criticism abroad. But the application 
ought to be granted because this was a proletarian Court, 
formed to carry out the wishes of the workers and peasants 
of Russia. Muraviev, the chief counsel for the defence, 
vainly protested. The request was granted. 

Thereupon a large number of men and women crowded 
on to the platform. The excitement of the spectators rose 
to a climax as eight picked representatives dramatically 
demanded death for the prisoners. 

Ivonov, the leading speaker, is the man who seized 
Fanny Kaplan on the memorable day when she shot Lenin. 
Dressed in the soiled clothes of a labourer, he vividly retold 
the tale of that attempt, and pointed accusingly to the 
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prisoners while be declared that Kaplan, after her arrest, 
admitted that she was acting by the orders of the Social 
Revolutionary Committee. Here now were the Social 
Revolutionary Committee, prisoners in front of them. 

Piatokov thanked the delegates for the inspiration of 
their presence and their speeches. The Court must first be 
sure of the facts, he told them, but it would not hesitate to 
inflict the severest penalties on those found guilty. 

A few days later, the Russian counsel for the defence also 
asked, with the consent of the prisoners, to be allowed to 
retire. They felt that the Court had made up its mind, and 
that defence was useless. After repeated applications, their 
request was granted. One woman lawyer only remained for 
the defence, presumably to keep the prisoners in touch with 
the outside world. Several of them were trained lawyers, 
and were well able to stand up for themselves. 

There were many interesting interludes. On one occa- 
sion the Court refused what the prisoners thought a reason- 
able demand. They thereupon began an uproar. The Court 
ordered them to be silent. They shouted the more. They 
kept it up for so long that the Court had to adjourn. ‘‘ We 
will not take part in the trial if you do not give us more 
facilities,’ was a threat employed several times by the 
prisoners, and with effect. 

The evidence of one witness caused comment, even in 
Moscow. General Rakovsky said that when called upon by 
the authorities to make a preliminary statement to the 
State Political Department, he hesitated, and only agreed 
to do so upon the assurance of Mr. Agranov, the official 
investigator, made with the authority of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party and the Presidium of the 
State Political Department, that the trial was being under- 
taken, not for purpose of punishment, but merely as a political 
party debate to clear up matters. This statement Agranov 
wrote and signed. Two days after General Rakovsky had 
given his evidence the Chairman of the Tribunal said that 
he had received messages from the Communist Party and 
from the Presidium of the State Political Department 
denying that Agranov had authority to give such an assur- 
ance. Both Agranov and Rakovsky were reported by the 
Court to their superior authorities for punishment. 
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Long before the end everybody was wearied. The 
whole course of counter-revolutionary activity was brought 
under close review. The prosecution, it is only fair to say, 
proved its point that most of the prisoners had been engaged 
in active measures to overthrow the Government, and that 
some had plotted to kill the Bolshevist leaders. On the 
evidence tendered, most of them would have been found 
guilty in any court in the world. Further, despite the 
hostile audiences and the partisan judges, the prisoners 
were given opportunity to present their case fully. In 
some ways, they were permitted far more liberty than they 
would have had in any British or American court. In a 
British court their political speeches would have been quickly 
stopped. In some American courts their noisy interruptions 
would have been stilled, if I am not much mistaken, by 
drastic methods. 

The closing scene came on the evening of Monday, 
August 8th. Great precautions had been taken against 
possible violence. The approaches were guarded by strongly 
reinforced bodies of troops. There were many soldiers inside 
the hall in addition to Gay-Pay-Oo agents in civilian clothes 
scattered about the auditorium watching for any attempt 
by some desperate Social Revolutionist who had secured 
admission to use an automatic or to hurl a bomb. To 
make bomb-throwing still more difficult, the public seats 
had been moved back thirty feet from the platform, the 
cleared space being used partly for Press tables and partly 
by a line of fully armed soldiers, who stood between platform 
and people. 

The prisoners, as they entered the hall, were hemmed 
in by soldiers, a close line of Gay-Pay-Oo troops between 
them and the public making it difficult for their friends 
even to see them, much less to exchange signals. When 
the judges entered, all had to stand, and to remain standing 
while the sentences were read. The impenitent prisoners 
refused this sign of respect to the Court, declaring that they 
would rather go out. They were quickly moved into an 
ante-room and the sentences pronounced in their absence. 

Piatokov then read from a long document with such 
terrific rapidity that it was difficult to follow him, Fifteen 
were to die, including three informers, Semenov, Lydia 
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Konopleva and Ignatiev. These three were, however, 
recommended for pardon. Eugenia Ratner-Elkind was 
among those to receive the capital sentence. Her brother 
and another man, Moroschky, were found not guilty and 
released. The remainder received sentences of imprisonment 
ranging from two to ten years. The verdict was received 
by the vast audience in dead silence. 

My place was at the central table, nearest to the platform. 
From there I could study the faces of the mothers, sisters 
and wives of the prisoners, who had been allotted three 
front rows of seats. They were very brave. Most of them 
had sat in court since before noon, as I myself had done, 
waiting for the judges to enter. They stood still and 
upright, young girls and old women, while the fatal words 
were uttered, pale-faced but outwardly calm. ‘“ They 
will not give their enemies the satisfaction of seeing them 
weep,” one old revolutionist muttered. They had learned 
to school themselves in old days while waiting for their 
men-folk to be sent to prison or scaffold for rebellion against 
the Czar. 

“They are the ones who are suffering most,’’ murmured 
Louise Bryant, widow of John Reed, the revolutionist, who 
was sitting to my left. She ought to know, for despite her 
girlish looks she had sat more than once in American courts 
while her husband was on trial, with the prospect of a twenty 
years’ sentence for political offences facing him. 

One stately, silver-haired old lady fainted during the 
long ordeal. Some Communist soldiers bore her gently out. 
The mother of the two Ratners looked very piteous. She 
might have been a dear, kindly, spectacled New England 
housewife, advanced in years and feeling the infirmity of her 
age. To her even the full glory of the martyrdom of her 
two children was to be denied, for one had turned against 
the cause. She kept her eyes upwards the whole time, her 
face working sadly. When sentence was pronounced and 
people were rushing to the corridors, she broke down. The 
wives and daughters of the other revolutionaries came 
around her, trying to comfort her, as daughters striving to 
soothe an honoured mother. 

The proceedings were not yet altogether over. Early in 
the evening troops, approaching from different points, 
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cavalry and infantry, surrounded the courthouse, driving back 
the crowds waiting without. When sentence was passed, a 
great motor prison-van received the convicts, and swept away, 
hemmed in by automobiles full of troops, who with their 
rifles at the ‘‘ ready ” covered the spectators on either side. 
Behind them came cavalry, with rifles unslung for quick use 
if necessary. 

Inside the courthouse, when we started to leave, we 
found the doors tight shut. No one was allowed to go free 
until he or she had submitted to a strict examination. A 
clever trap, for men had come in on forged passes to pay 
their comrades a last farewell. I never learned how many 
were caught. 

There was much speculation about what would happen 
next. The Central Executive Committee, the final court of 
appeal, had the sentence under review, and until it had given 
its word, Press and correspondents were not permitted to 
publish a word. Cables were pouring in from revolutionists 
in all lands, Eugene Debs among them, asking clemency. 

A friendly official called me up two evenings later to 
give the news. The death sentence on twelve of the prisoners 
and the sentences of imprisonment were confirmed. The 
three recommended for reprieve were pardoned. All sen- 
tences were to be held in suspense. The prisoners were to 
be kept in strict confinement. If the Social Revolutionary 
Party continued its activities, they were to pay the full 
penalty. Otherwise, death would not be inflicted. Gotz, 
Hendelman and their comrades were to be held as hostages 
for the good behaviour of their friends on the outside. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE CHURCH AND THE NEW ERA 


§ 1. New Wine in Old Bottles. 


HE RUSSIAN Church was, even up to I9gI7, an instru- 

ment of the Government. Every village pope was, 

in effect, a policeman of the Czar. The State paid 
for services received ; it supported the Church bountifully ; 
it made it deplorably rich and woefully corrupt. The 
Church was strong on ritual but weak on real religion. Many 
of the village clergy were as ignorant and as sottish as their 
parishioners. The innumerable monasteries were the homes 
of armies of idlers who adopted the religious life because 
it was the easiest they knew, and who often enough had not 
the decency to conceal their licentious lives. There were, of 
course, many good and faithful Christians, but the Church 
as a whole had fallen very low. 

To readers outside Russia this description may seem 
overdrawn. Jew who knew Russia in the early years of this 
century will deny its accuracy. The Church needed cleansing. 
But corrupt as the Church was, it contained within itself 
forces which might well sweep Russia and hurl to destruction 
any who stood up against it. 

Then came the Revolution. Most of the older clergy 
sympathized with the old Czarism. This sympathy was 
deepened by the attitude of the Government towards the 
Church. The union between State and Church was dis- 
solved, and the Russian Government became non-religious. 
But the Communist Party, which governs the Government 
of Russia, is definitely anti-religious. Part of its avowed 
purpose is to sweep away religion, and to do this it is pre- 
pared to employ any weapon. ‘“ Religion and Communism 
are incompatible, both theoretically and practically,’ says 
Bukharin in The A B C of Communism. No Communist 
can theoretically take any part in religious life under threat 
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of expulsion from the Party. As a matter of practice, such 
is human nature, I have known the wives of great Com- 
missars creep into church on big festivals, and the Foreign 
Office elevator in Moscow itself was, on the last Ascension 
Day, decorated with palms. 

Following the Revolution, some of the younger priests 
attempted a reform movement. They were swept on one side 
by their ecclesiastical superiors, and most of them were sent 
to distant cures in Siberia and the outer provinces. A 
change did, however, come over the spirit of the Church. 
Religion, formerly a back stairway to place and power, 
now often became a direct road to prison. This led, not 
unnaturally, to a quiet, sincere revival of faith. Corrupt 
monks fled the Church, or were put to work. Many of the 
old bourgeoisie, who had formerly been careless, began 
to follow religion seriously." The Church lost in numbers, 
but real religion gained. And, almost inevitably, the Church 
mainly drew its supporters from people out of sympathy with 
the Bolshevist power. 

The Government looked on uneasily. It knew that the 
Church was a force that might yet overthrow the Commune. 
Priests, especially those around the great Archbishops, 
constantly had their houses searched. When the exiled 
Russian Churchmen called a Church Council at Karlsberg, 
attended by eighteen bishops, that was frankly anti-revolu- 
tionary, suspicion deepened. 

The moment was approaching for an explosion. 

In February a delegation of peasants from the famine 
regions approached Tikhon, Patriarch of Moscow, and head 
of the Greek Church in Russia, with a request that super- 
fluous Church treasures might be sold and the proceeds used 
to buy bread for the starving. Tikhon, while willing to 
co-operate, replied that the treasures did not belong to him, 
and he had no right to dispose of them. 

The peasants then went to Kaminev, head of the Moscow 
Government. He heard them gladly, and as a result a decree 
was issued that all the treasures, except those necessary for 
religious and educational services, were to be taken by the 
authorities and sold, and the proceeds used for famine 


relief. 
The decree was promptly enforced. Militia and police, 
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backed when necessary by the Army, visited the churches, 
removing gold vessels, picking out the precious stones that 
adorned sacred pictures, and commandeering richly em- 
broidered and bejewelled copes and stoles. Often this was 
done very harshly. Furniture was smashed and walls 
broken to discover hidden treasure. Sacred pictures had 
the portions studded with jewels cut right out, leaving 
ugly gaps. 

Sometimes the people resisted. Crowds stoned the troops. 
Men clung to the sacred emblems and had to be torn away. 
Passionate women arraigned the throngs in the very presence 
of the servants of the Government and declared that this 
was the work of the Jews. Make no doubt on one point. 
The taking of the Church treasures has enormously deepened 
the hatred entertained by large masses against the Jews, 
although I cannot discover that Jews are more responsible 
than other Communists. One of the first things that would 
happen in many parts of Russia were the Soviet Government 
to lose its power would be a massacre of Jews on a scale that 
would make all previous pogroms look insignificant. 

Tikhon the Patriarch was not sympathetic to the despoil- 
ing of the churches. More than that I cannot say at this 
point about him, for he was arrested in May and sent to a 
monastery outside Moscow, where he now remains awaiting 
trial. 

The Government resolved to crush the resistance. If 
left alone it might reach a point where it would endanger 
the Republic. To oppose the decrees of the Soviet power 
was treason against the people. 

One of the first steps was the arrest and prosecution 
of a number of Churchmen and Churchwomen in Moscow. 
Among them were members of the Church Council that 
advised the Patriarch of Moscow, head of the Greek Church 
in Russia, and one of the six Patriarchs of that Church. 
One notable prisoner was Brusilova, widow of the son of 
General Brusilov, the old Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian Army, who had placed his services at the disposal 
of the Bolshevist Government when Russia was invaded 
by other Powers. Brusilova had suffered much. Her 
husband had been killed by the Whites for taking part in 
the Red Army in fighting against them. Handsome and 
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serene, she looked, as she sat in court, the type which artists 
in all ages have loved to depict as the martyr woman. 
Counsel for the prosecution attacked her with special vehe- 
mence. One strange-looking and fiery young man—the worst- 
dressed individual I have ever seen in any court in the world— 
presumably junior counsel for the prosecution—told how she 
had called on the crowds assembled outside one church 
when the treasures were being taken away that the Jews 
had come again to despoil the body of Christ. ‘‘ Hooligan,” 
the prosecutor called her. In Russian “ hooligan” has a 
much worse meaning than in its original use. There was 
never a name more ridiculously misapplied. 

The Metropolian Tikhon and the Archbishop of Moscow, 
Nikander, were both summoned to give evidence. A protest 
had been published by the Church Council against the taking 
of the treasures. Who was responsible for it? Both 
Patriarch and Archbishop sought to take the blame on 
themselves. They were both, after severe cross-examina- 
tion, placed under house arrest. This did not, however, 
save the others. Eleven were condemned to death, including 
Brusilova. They heard their sentence quietly, almost 
gladly. ‘I have received the Communion this morning. 
I am ready for anything you can do to me,” said Brusilova 
with a smile. 

Within a few hours tales of the courage of the martyrs 
spread through the Church. Men told how, when on one 
occasion the Court bade Brusilova cease from smiling in the 
face of death, she replied, ‘‘ You may do what you please 
with my body. You have no power to touch the peace and 
joy in my heart.” But she was not to die. A few days 
later came a statement that the Central Executive Council 
had decided to change most of the sentences of death to 
imprisonment for five years. Only a few priests were to 
pay the full penalty. This surprised me, for I had been 
assured by high authority that none would be killed. I 
*phoned an acquaintance in official circles. The priests 
had already been shot at two o’clock that morning. 

The Metropolitan of Petrograd, Benjamin, and a number 
of Church-folk there bad also been arrested. From all over 
the country came news of arrests of dignitaries of all ranks 
and their supporters, Simultaneously there came a revival 
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of the Church reform movement. The reformers gave 
themselves a name, the ‘“‘ Living Church.’” Several of them 
went to the Patriarch, Tikhon, accused him as a spiller of 
blood, and demanded that he should renounce his office. 
Tikhon, being no longer able to exercise power, delegated his 
duties to the Archbishop of Yaroslav. Before the Arch- 
bishop could function, he too was under arrest. 

The reformers saw their opportunity. ‘‘ The Church must 
have some directing head,’ they said. They appointed 
themselves as a Council of the Church. They called on a 
reforming Archbishop, Antonin, to preside in Moscow. 
Other High Churchmen, notably the Archbishop of Nijni- 
Novgorod, joined them. Next they called a general Church 
Council. But before this met many things had happened. 


§ 2. **Lay not up for Yourselves Treasures on 
Earth.”’ 

The Trinity Monastery of St. Sergius, the Troitzkaya 
is one of the most wonderful religious cities in the world. 
It was for centuries a fighting outpost of Russian Christianity 
and Western civilization. Here warrior monks, backed by 
numerous armies of serfs, defended behind embattled walls 
both their faith and their fatherland. When the monastery 
was burned by Tartars, over 600 years ago, the body of 
its founder, Sergius, refused to be consumed, and was 
found almost unharmed amid the ruins after the Tartars 
had been driven off. To-day the thigh and arm bones, with ~ 
the skull and body bones, can still be seen, with some rem- 
nants of the gorgeous dress, in a coffin with a glass lid. A 
sumptuous cathedral has been built over them. The monks 
of the Trinity Monastery played a large part in saving Russia 
from being conquered by the Poles. More than one Czar 
found refuge within these walls. When Napoleon’s army 
invaded Russia, it left the Troitzkaya untouched, so great 
was the reputation of the place for sanctity. 

Up to the coming of the Commune, the Troitzkaya was 
the home of a host of monks. Its beautiful and elaborate 
buildings, including two cathedrals, were visited by a hundred 
thousand pilgrims each year, from Czar to humble peasants. 
Few or none came empty-handed. The treasures of the 
Troitzkaya were valued at many hundreds of millions of gold 
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roubles. Each monarch tried to outdo his predecessors in the 
splendour of his gifts. One gave a cope with 1,000 pearls, the 
next with 5,000, the third with 10,000. One gave an icon studied 
with pearls and rubies, the next with rubies and diamonds. 

The wealth of the Troitzkaya was only equalled by the 
reputation of its monks for corruption. Its morals became 
a byword. So, after the Second Revolution, when the 
Bolshevists sent the monks out to fend for themselves, and 
turned the place into a national museum, no one had much 
pity for the dispossessed Churchmen. 

I spent a very interesting afternoon going over some 
of the treasures of the Troitzkaya. Here were ancient 
manuscripts of the rarest, their bindings embedded with 
precious stones, rubies like pigeons’ eggs, diamonds of many 
carats, ultramarines of most delicate hue. Here were 
sacred pictures, literally by the hundred, with fine jewels 
plastered over them. Here were church vessels galore of 
pure gold studded with gems. Close to them were hanging 
chains which men had worn in penance for their sins, and 
thongs with which they had flogged themselves. 

My attention was particularly held by the copes and 
other robes of the major ecclesiastics. I saw a score and 
more of them. For each one that I saw there were dozens 
packed in drawers, each almost equally sumptuous. Some 
of them were covered with line after line of pearls until the 
cloth below could not be seen. These were the gifts of 
Czars and nobles, each of whom had thus sought to buy 
grace and mercy in the world to come. 

As I examined these treasures my feeling was one, not 
of admiration, but of increasing disgust. The whole thing 
was a vulgar, ostentatious display of wealth. If there was 
religion in the spirit that dictated many of these gifts, it 
was religion sadly misplaced. My sympathy and pity had 
gone out for the members of the Church fighting for their 
lives in the courts. One could not but regret that they 
had chosen their field of battle so badly. The Church would 
be richer with such over-abundant treasures gone. 


§ 3. The Death of Archbishop Benjamin. 
The trial and execution of Archbishop Benjamin, Metro- 
politan of Petrograd, is a red page in the history of modern 
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Russia. It is not every day that an Archbishop is haled 
to prison, tried as a criminal, and shot as a convict. 

The Archbishop and a large number of his advisers 
and supporters were arrested in May, and brought to open 
trial in the hall of the old Nobles’ Club in Petrograd, the 
trial starting on June 11th. Among the prisoners were the 
Archimandrite Sergei, the Bishop of Kronstadt, the Deans 
of the three cathedrals in Petrograd, St. Isaac’s, Kazan 
and the Troitsky, Professor Novitsky, a famous lawyer 
and Chairman of the Church Council, the Rev. Professor 
Ognieff, Kovsharov, a lawyer, and Shein, a former member 
of the Duma. In all they numbered over three score. 
Altogether as distinguished a group as you could find, even 
in Petrograd, the intellectual capital of Russia. 

The prisoners, it was charged, had conspired to resist 
the decrees of the Soviet Government. When the authori- 
ties informed Monseigneur Benjamin that the treasures 
were to be taken for famine relief, he replied in a formal 
document, in which he asked three things: (1) Proof that 
the money could not be raised in any other way ; (2) guaran- 
tees that the money should not be used for any other purpose 
than famine relief ; and (3) that the consent of the Patriarch 
in Moscow should be obtained. He added to his offence by 
at once publishing this document. 

He was summoned to the Smolny Institute, the head- 
quarters of the Petrograd Soviet. He came attended by 
counsel. He withdrew his first and third points, but clung 
to the second. ‘‘ Give us assurances that our money will 
really go in famine relief,’ he insisted. On his return home 
he issued yet another document to the people. 

Let me describe what followed in the words of one of 
his Bolshevist accusers. ‘‘ As a result of this, a restless 
mob demonstrated on March 15th at the Kazan Cathedral ; 
a mob beat the militia in Sennya Street on March 16th, and 
the soldiers, had to be called out; stones were thrown at 
the militia and officials at the Church of Rozhedstvo on 
April 14th, there being alarm, violence, and mob rule. 
Similar violence took place at the Putilov Zastava on 
April 27th and May 4th.” The Putilov Zastava is in the 
midst of one of the great working-class districts of Petrograd. 
Riots there gave real cause for alarm. 
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The trial lasted nearly a month, not ending until early 
in July. The authorities attempted to prove that Benjamin 
and his supporters were anti-revolutionists, that they were 
in touch with the anti-Bolshevist bishops outside Russia 
who had summoned the Karlsberg Conference, and that they 
were plotting to overthrow the Government. The chief 
judge of the Revolutionary Tribunal was Nakovschenko, a 
technical engineer. 

Few of the friends of the prisoners could obtain admission 
to the trial. Many of them assembled outside, and when 
the prisoners were brought in each morning and led out 
each evening they found crowds of Churchmen singing 
hymns, praying and asking their blessing. One night 
cavalry made their appearance, closed every exit, and made 
prisoners of all the crowd. 

There were some dramatic moments. Vedensky, a lead- 
ing reform priest, was supposed by many—falsely, as he 
afterwards assured me—to have instigated the arrest of 
the Archbishop. On the opening day, when Vedensky was 
leaving the court, a woman threw a stone at him, hit him on 
the head, and inflicted a nasty wound. 

Three witnesses, after giving evidence in favour of the 
prisoners, were themselves arrested. The friends of the 
prisoners complained that other witnesses were so terrorized 
by this that they dared not say what they would. When 
the tribunal considered that it had heard enough, it refused 
to admit further evidence. It refused the prisoners the 
right to consult certain documents they desired. 

At last the ordeal drew to a close. The hour had come 
for the accused to make their last pleas. One after another 
arose to disclaim the charge of having plotted against the 
Government. Their action, they declared, had been dictated 
by a sense of religious duty. They spoke quietly, without 
gesture or emotion, as men who had already abandoued 
hope on earth and made their peace with God. 

It came to the Archbishop’s turn. The little, heavily 
bearded man, dressed in his ecclesiastical robe, stood alone, 
facing the Court. ‘Five years ago,” he said, “I was 
chosen Archbishop because all workers and the poor loved 
me. They loved me because I love and worked for the 
poor and the starving. I am no politician. I did what 
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I did because it was my duty to my God and the Church.” 
He went on to tell how some time before the Government 
had called on him to visit revolting districts and calm the 
minds of the people. He did so, and the revolt ceased. 
“Tf Iam sent to my death,” he added, ‘I will take it 
that it is the will of God.” 

His final words were spoken very quietly, but they 
seemed to penetrate every corner of that great hall. Even 
the fiercely hostile audience was momentarily quietened. 
‘‘Boshia valia ja umru Christianin” (“If it is the will of 
God that I should die, I die as a true Christian.”’). 

On the following evening sentences were passed. Every 
care had been taken to secure a right audience. The rela- 
tives of the prisoners sat near the front. The rest of the 
hall was crowded with members of the Communist Party, 
for on this occasion party tickets of membership were suffi- 
cient to secure admission. Every ticket was so carefully 
scrutinized, however, that it was not possible to start the 
proceedings, timed for six-thirty, until eight. 

It was a typical Petrograd summer evening. The city 
was as light as noon. Heavy forces of troops were all 
around the hall, to prevent any possible disturbance, and 
sentries sharply ordered loiterers to move on. Nakovschenko 
and his colleagues entered, and the entire assembly stood. 
He read the judgment. When he came to the decisive 
part, condemning the Archbishop and nine others to death, 
a roar of triumph and hatred burst from the crowd. As it 
died down the sobs of two women could be heard. They 
were relatives of the prisoners. Fifty-three were given 
long terms of imprisonment. The prisoners made the sign of 
the cross. The trial was over. 

Later it was decided to shoot only four—the Archbishop, 
Shein, and two lawyers, Novitsky and Kovaharov. 

On the day after the trial the churches of Petrograd 
were unusually full of women, praying and weeping. I 
noted them kneeling upon the cold, damp stones of St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral. Fronting them shone St. Isaac’s wonderful 
windowed picture of Christ, with scarlet robe, bared breast, 
wounded hands and pierced, naked feet. He seemed to 
be looking pitifully down on them. 

‘ Seemed,” did I say? 
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§ 4. The Circle of Brothers. 


The arrest of the leaders of the Circle of Brotherhood 
in Petrograd and Moscow in July still further deepened 
the conviction of many Church-people that the Government 
was aiming, not at the suppression of treason, but at the 
disruption of the Church itself. 

The Brotherhood movement began shortly after the 
Second Revolution. _The Churches, under the earlier Soviet 
rule, were without money to pay for cleaning and lighting, 
or to hire lay helpers. It was the work of the Brotherhood— 
which included women as well as men—to do these services 
for love, to visit the sick, care for the dying, help to bury 
the dead, tend the children. 

The Circle may, possibly, have had an underlying revolu- 
tionary purpose, but anything less political than its code of 
rules it would be difficult to find. It was described as a Circle 
for the study of the Word of God, for service, obedience and 
prayer. 

Members had to be persons of either sex between the 
ages of eighteen and forty, of the Christian faith, able to 
read and write, non-smokers, non-drinkers, keeping them- 
selves in cleanliness and chastity, working without shirking, 
and obeying the directions of the head of the Circle and of 
any authorized person. 

They had to live in simplicity, cleanliness and harmony, 
deal frankly with one another, and help each other as much 
as they could in the untiring study of the Word of God. They 
were to be ‘‘slaves of Christ,” to attempt “ difficult deeds, 
prayers and work,” to cultivate the holy love and the fear of 
God in their hearts, and to pray continually to God for these 
gifts. Their one aim was to be “ Devotion,” in order that 
“we should all deserve, through our faith and zeal for 
all virtues, the incoming of the Hory Spirit and to be 
freed from all passions that we may serve GoD and our 
neighbours.” 

_ These quotations are literal translations of their rules, 
which I have before me as I write. The Government sus- 
pected them not of devotion, but of counter-revolution. 
I was unable to learn any reason for the charge. But to 


prison they went. 
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§ 5. The ‘* Living Church.” 

I found in travelling through Russia that the “ Living 
Church’? movement was regarded with deep suspicion by 
the vast majority of Church-folk. They openly declared 
that its leaders were time-servers, who were influenced 
solely by a desire for personal gain, and that they were 
the enemies of true religion. Then I sought out some of 
the leaders of this new movement, in particular three men, 
Lvov, the former Procurator of the Holy Synod, who has 
largely shaped its political and ecclesiastical programme ; 
Vedensky, the Petrograd priest, who was one of the founders 
of the movement; and the Archbishop of Nijni-Novgorod, 
regarded by many inside as its ablest man. 

Lvov is undoubtedly a dominating character. His pre- 
decessors, it will be remembered, were the secular arm of 
the Church, who dealt faithfully and without mercy with 
heretics. Lvov had been for a time out of sympathy with 
the Communist Government. It was evident that he was 
now determined to do all he could to bring Church and 
Government in accord. 

Vedensky, Incumbent of the Churches of St. Zacharias 
and St. Elizabeth in Petrograd—it is reported as I write 
that he isto be Archbishop of Siberia—is admitted even by 
his enemies to be a man of intellect and of power. Heisa 
popular preacher, took high University degrees, and has led 
the way in Church reform. His home is almost opposite 
the prison in which Archbishop Benjamin lay until his death, 
and it was there that one July afternoon we discussed together 
the new movement in the Church. The priest’s study was 
well furnished; there were signs around of many gifts 
from faithful followers ; Sisters, with the Red Cross on their 
breasts, were in the outer room. Young, tall, vigorous, 
with long head, somewhat thick lips and a strong face, 
Vedensky talked directly to the point. He wore a small 
cross on his breast, and several times, as though unconsciously, 
he kissed it. I entered the room much prejudiced against the 
man; I am bound to say that I left it with some of my 
prejudices removed. 

Vedensky was still bearing traces of the wound in his 
head, caused by the stone of the woman who believed him 
guilty of inciting the arrest of the Archbishop. “It is 
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not true,” he said simply. ‘I do not believe that the Arch- 
bishop was guilty of counter-revolutionary activity, and since 
his conviction I have written to several of the leaders of 
the Government begging for his pardon. When you came 
in I was writing to Kaminev asking him to intercede. I 
worked much with the Archbishop,” and he pointed in proof 
of his words to a portrait of Benjamin on the wall. I had 
already noticed it, and read the writing in Benjamin’s hand 
underneath: “As a blessing and remembrance of our 
journey together, when we sowed the Good Word, to my 
respected father, Alexander Ivanovitch Vedensky, Incum- 
bent of the Churches of St. Zacharias and St. Elizabeth. 
BENJAMIN, Petrograd, Metropolitan.” 

I asked Vedensky if the New Church movement was 
popular. “It has a considerable following among the 
poor country clergy and among some in the towns,” he 
said. “‘ But most people do not understand it. Many of 
them look on me as anti-Christ, and some credit me with 
believing in neither God, nor Christ, nor God’s Word. 

“The Living Church movement is not aiming to make 
the Church a part of the Communist Government, or of any 
other Government,’ Vedensky continued. ‘‘ We believe 
that the Church of Christ is much greater than any Govern- 
ment, and should not be under it. But it is true that many 
of us believe that the Church should have much in harmony 
with Communism. We aim to bring Christianity back 
to the life of the first three centuries. Jesus Christ Himself 
was a Socialist. The members of the first Church had all in 
common. We will be in accord with the Government, but 
not of it. 

“We have demanded certain definite reforms within the 
Church itself. First, bishops should be chosen from the 
regular clergy [the ‘ Whites’] and not from the monks 
[the ‘ Blacks’], as has been done up to now. Then the 
services should be held in the common Russian tongue, 
understood by the people, and not in the Old Slavonic, only 
understood by scholars. We would have a greater freedom 
in the introduction of liturgies, and not be bound down, as 
we now are, by many rules made in the middle centuries, 
We would destroy the atmosphere of payment and profit 
that has for so long surrounded so many of the services 
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of the Church, and not make the rites of religion instruments 
of personal gain. Religion has deadened, and our faith 
has frozen up under the influence of set rules. We would 
make the Church no longer mechanical and inert, but living, 
growing, free. 

‘“‘ The Church that ceases to grow, in ideas, in ways, that 
ceases to adapt itself to the spirit of the age, becomes stagnant 
and dies. In place of the negative Christianity that so many 
have cultivated, joyless, patient and silent, we would have 
joyous, creative faith, taking new forms, finding fresh revela- 
tion. We would make our services, not the lifeless repetitions 
of a gramophone, but a living act of faith, connecting us 
with God.” 

Vedensky defined his view of the relations of the Church 
with the Government. ‘‘A Soviet Church is simply un- 
thinkable. But the State certainly cannot allow the exist- 
ence of any anti-State organizations, even if they wear the 
mask of religion. The Church is a religious establishment, 
not political. It must therefore once and for all draw 
the line between it and politics. It must be loyal to 
the powers that be, but it must remember its spiritual 
character. 

“‘ Christianity is a religion of equality before God. There 
should therefore be no social and economic inequality and 
exploitation. Capitalism, from the Christian point of view, 
is the greatest of moral injustices.” 

I found a marked contrast between Vedensky and Yevdo- 
kin, Archbishop of Nijni-Novgorod. 

Tall, with long, finely combed hair, without seal or 
scapular or any of the jewelled symbols of faith which so 
many high Russian prelates affect, Yevdokin looked a born 
Teader. His dress was a long cassock of unbleached linen. 
His surroundings might have been those of a poor working 
priest. His room was simplicity itself—a bed in one corner, 
some sacred pictures on the walls, and a desk at which he 
had been writing out by hand his replies to the pile of letters 
awaiting him. 

Yevdokin was for some years a noted theological teacher 
in Moscow. He made himself prominent then for his liberal 
opinions. So liberal were they that the Czar’s Government 
politely intimated that it would be advisable for him to 
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find a cure outside Russia. He went to New York, where 
he became head of the Greek Church in America. In 
1917 he returned home, and received his appointment at 
Nijni. 

He was the first Archbishop to recognize the Revolution. 
In Petrograd Churchmen told me of his shrewdness. When 
the Church was in difficulties, he promptly adapted it in 
his area to Soviet plans, making the priests a professional 
union and the monasteries and convents co-operative institu- 
tions, producing goods for the community. 

He kept his priests out of politics, and boasts that of 
all the ten bishops under him not one has been in prison. 
That is really something to boast about. 

““T welcome the new reform movement,” he told me, 
“ because it is a movement towards religious freedom. For 
many years I have advocated a complete division between 
Church and State. My experiences in America strengthened 
my conviction that such a separation is to the interest of 
both. Up to recently the Church has been in a state of 
intellectual slavery. The priest had no freedom. In the 
days of the Czar he must not even preach against drunken- 
ness, for that would injure the State vodka monopoly. When 
slavery existed, he was forbidden to raise his voice ‘against 
it. Every sermon had to be doubly censored before delivery, 
first by the senior priest and then by the bishop. No wonder 
that life died in many of us. Even in those days, however, 
there were men who would speak out, despite every restriction. 
In the reign of the late Czar twenty-eight bishops were sent 
to Siberia, and innumerable priests exiled to the loneliest 
parts of the Empire.” 

Yevdokin emphasized, as Vedensky had done, the desire 
to bring the Church back to the practices of the early cen- 
turies of Christianity. He would greatly increase the number 
of bishops, giving them the same place that the bishops of 
the first and second centuries had. I questioned him about 
his attitude towards the taking of the Church treasures. 
He, I know, had led the way in approving of this step. 
“Simplicity and poverty are not things to fear,’’ he replied 
simply. ‘‘When the Government demanded the jewels 
and treasures of our Church for the relief of the starving, 
bow could I, who am a follower of the Master who 
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bade us, if we had two coats, give one to the man with 
none, object ? 

“We are not going to have the Church used as an instru- 
ment of political reaction. It is not surprising that the 
Government is suspicious of the Church. During the Civil 
War the heads of the Church worked in open sympathy 
with the enemies of the Republic. More recently eighteen 
of our bishops outside Russia formed a conference that 
came out openly against the Government of to-day. No 
administration can permit open or secret plotting against 
itself. Had the Churches in America tried to do what some 
have tried to do here, they would have been repressed. And 
had conditions been the same, your Government would 
have shot even archbishops. 

‘“‘ Of the many reforms we are endeavouring to introduce, 
one relates to the marriage of the clergy. Under the old 
rule priests could not marry after they became priests, 
and monks not at all. All priests married before they 
were ordained. When the priest’s wife died he could never 
re-marry. He might have five or six children to look after. 
How could he live alone? The result was many illicit 
unions. He is now to be free to re-marry, and bishops are 
also to be free to marry. 

“ Logically, this means the restoration of the right to 
marry to monks and nuns, they abandoning their conventual 
career. Such a right will only be exercised in exceptional 
cases.” 

When I met the Archbishop a General Council of the 
Churches, called by the reformers at Moscow, had just 
completed sitting, and had passed a series of sweeping 
decrees. A number of bishops and several archbishops had 
joined it, and the State was backing it to the full. Among 
other things, it decided that all the property of the Church 
is to be under the control of the new party. A new system 
of Church finance was introduced. Hitherto the priest 
was paid for each individual service he rendered, there 
being a fixed price for each ceremony or prayer, from baptisms 
to prayers for the health. This is to be changed. Under 
the new scheme all members of a Church are to pay a member- 
ship fee, which will cover the cost of the maintenance of the 
church and the salary of the priest. If anything is left over, 
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40 per cent. is to go to the Supreme Church Council and the 
local Church administration, the Ooyezd. The old local 
Church Councils, which had proved instruments of reaction, 
were abolished. All Church moneys are to be administered 
in one fund. Steps were taken to close as quickly as possible 
town monasteries, and Churchmen are to be released from 
their vows of celibacy. A new Supreme Church Council 
is to govern the Church, consisting of three bishops, five 
priests and three laymen. Needless to say, the reformers 
had seen to it that this Council is theirs. Reactionary 
bishops are to be replaced by progressives. 

Yevdokin had done much to frame and carry these 
changes, and it was easy to see that he regarded them with 
much satisfaction. He told me of the hope to close the 
town monasteries and to turn the rural monasteries and 
nunneries into useful productive co-operatives. “I have 
already done this in my own diocese, where there are a 
large number of monasteries, with many thousands of 
inmates,” he added. 

I raised one point which I knew had been troubling 
many faithful Churchmen. Could the Church itself recog- 
nize the authority of the new body and remain loyal to 
its faith? ‘‘ Why not?” asked the Archbishop. “If the 
question of apostolic succession arises, I myself have been 
Archbishop for fifteen years. Archbishop Antonin has been 
in his office for many years also. The bishops ordained by 
us are duly ordained according to the canons of the Church. 
Everything indicates that the Patriarchs outside Russia, 
those of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Damascus 
and Belgrade, will recognize the new Russian Church 
Council. The Patriarch of Constantinople is going even 
further than we are in measures of reform. 

‘‘ While the Church is thus seeking to check the reactionary 
forces within itself, this does not mean that we are Bolshevists. 
I myself am not a Bolshevist. The best brains within the 
Bolshevist Party recognize that there are fundamental 
differences between us, and that on important points we are 
diametrically opposed. But such conflict of views is different 
from seeking under the cloak of faith to subvert the State.” 

It became growingly evident that the Communist State 
is definitely and actively anti-religious. It limits the 
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activities of the Church in every way itcan. Churches are 
forbidden to engage in education or philanthropy. The 
Salvation Army, which had two small corps in Russia, was 
closed down late in 1922, one charge against it being that it 
combined religion and benevolence, feeding a number of 
hungry children in Petrograd. Jews are not permitted 
to teach Hebrew, and the Jew suspected of Zionism is sent 
to prison. The leader of the Christian Student Movement 
was sent into exile, and the Catholic Churches in Petrograd, 
which had been specially active, were closed. 

On Christmas Day (January 6, 1923) there was a much 
advertised carnival against religion in Moscow and other 
cities, organized by the Young Communists. Processions 
formed in different districts at noon and paraded the streets 
until dark, bearing grotesque dummies of sacred characters. 
The participants were mostly students from the Communist 
Workers’ University and from the University of the Far 
East. The lads and lassies marched along with linked 
arms, many of them drunk with excitement or with other 
stimulants, laughing, reeling and scoffing. Horsemen bear- 
ing anti-religious banners led the way. Trucks carried 
groups of men in grotesque fancy dress, symbolizing God, 
Christ, and deities of other faiths. One favourite design, 
repeated by different processions, showed God holding the 
naked figure of a woman in His hands. There were dummies 
of rabbis and priests, strung like marionettes. The chief 
effigy represented Jehovah, made up in straw as a repulsive, 
bearded old man. One member of each group acted as 
priest, chanting a parody of the Greek Church service, 
the remainder singing responses. There was a parody 
of the Lord’s Prayer, addressed to ‘‘ Lord Capital.’’ At 
dark, bonfires were lit on an open space and the effigies 
were thrown on them, the young people joining hands and 
dancing around the flames. 

There were comparatively few spectators. The main 
result was to advertise the enormous hold religion still 
has on the mass of the people. The Churches of Moscow 
were crowded this Christmas as never before, even in Czarist 
days, and one remarkable feature in many of the congrega- 


tions was the number of soldiers of the Red Army among 
the worshippers. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE FOREIGNER RETURNS 


a general invitation to foreign capitalists to engage in 

business in Russia. ‘“‘ We have unequalled natural 
resources,” said the Government in effect, “‘ but we have 
neither the capital nor the necessary technical knowledge 
to develop them. Bring your skill, your organizing ability 
and your money. We will grant you concessions, guarantee 
you security for your investment, and share the gains 
with you.” 

Heads of various old corporations in Russia were indi- 
vidually asked to come back, and were promised attractive 
conditions. Bolshevist officials made no secret of their 
belief that foreigners would flock in, despite their denuncia- 
tions of the Soviet Government. ‘“‘ International capital 
is without conscience,’ more than one of them told me. 
“Tf it sees a profit it will do business, whatever may have 
happened in the past.’’ ‘‘ Your merchant princes would 
open branches in hell if they saw a 50 per cent. profit 
on the deal,” one ardent Communist contemptuously 
declared. 

Russia before the Second Revolution was one of the 
greatest fields for world investment and enterprise. Early 
in 1917 the total foreign investments and loans were capi- 
talized at four and a half billion gold roubles. Of these, 
France held 32°6 per cent., England 22°6 per cent., Germany 
19°7 per cent., and Belgium 14°3 pet cent. America’s share 
was only a little over 5 per cent. The British interests in 
Russian commerce were, however, much greater than these 
figures show. French interests took mainly the form of 
passive, invested capital in State loans. British interests 
were more largely part shares in active business concerns. 

British merchant venturers established themselves cen- 
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turies ago around the Baltic, in Archangel, and in the White 
Sea. They built up enormous businesses. The stocks of 
material in Russia and credits granted to Russian retailers 
of several of them ran regularly into many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. British manufacturers established 
branch factories, more particularly in the textile and engineer- 
ing trades. In 1912 there were registered in Great Britain 
Io general companies, 26 mining corporations, and over 120 
oil companies doing business in Russia. British capitalists 
controlled and operated several great banks in Petrograd for 
foreign investments in Russia. One amalgamation of British 
interests alone, the Urquhart group, had a capitalized value 
of £54,000,000, and operated industrial enterprises employing 
60,000 men. 

America had not established herself to any considerable 
extent, except in agricultural machinery and finance. The 
International Harvester Corporation had a large factory 
outside Moscow, employing several thousand hands. The 
National City Bank of New York opened branches in Russia 
in 1916, and had become the clearing house of several large 
British and American banks. The other foreign banking 
house doing direct business (apart from the foreign investment 
banks) was the Crédit Lyonnais. 

When the Revolution came all of these lost everything 
that they had in Russia. Their properties were seized, their 
freeholds were forfeited, their leases and concessions can- 
celled, their bank balances appropriated and their stocks 
confiscated. Firms of ancient and world-wide reputation, 
which had hitherto valued their credit and their assets by the 
hundred thousand pounds, found themselves drawn within 
sight of the Bankruptcy Court. 

It is only natural that when the Soviet Government 
issued its invitation to foreign capitalists to come back, two 
questions were immediately asked: What compensation 
will you give us for our past losses? What security have 
we that history will not repeat itself, and that with a change 
of Government a new era of confiscation and destruction will 
not set in? 

So much has been written and argued about the question 
of compensation that it is unnecessary for me to dwell on 
it here. It has formed the main obstacle to the renewal 
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of Russo-British relations. It has been thrashed out in 
fficial conference and debate, time after time. Russia 

-day recognizes that, quite apart from theories of eco- 
nomics, some compensation is inevitable, if there is to be 
a general renewal of trade relations. She has agreed under 
certain conditions to recognize her pre-war State debts. The 
question yet to be settled is what form compensation to 
private foreign owners must take. Security depends on 
the stability of the Government. Those who believe that 
the Soviet Government will soon come to an end will naturally 
not accept such security. Those, like myself and like 
practically everyone else who has studied affairs here 
recently at first hand, who believe that it will endure, 
think otherwise. - 

One of the first foreign enterprises to come back was 
the International Harvester Corporation. Its American 
chiefs had been driven out of its Moscow factory in the 
months following the Bolshevist victory and compelled to 
go abroad. Conditions when they left were becoming almost 
impossible, the workmen insisting on running things as they 
pleased. On their return, the American managers had an 
agreeable surprise. Their Russian staff and the workmen 
had co-operated to carry on. They had managed to prevent 
the Government from nationalizing the factory. They 
had made the machines and had themselves gone out in 
the country and sold them. They had learned that some of 
the theories of 1917 did not work. They welcomed the 
Americans back. The first year of American control has 
been one of great difficulty. The famine and the poverty 
of the peasants largely killed the market for farming 
machinery in 1922. Peasants did not feel sufficient sense of 
security to buy. But as I write, late in the year, the outlook 
is much more hopeful. 

The conclusion of the treaty between Russia and Germany 
in the spring of 1922 was followed by an incursion of German 
business men, particularly at Petrograd. Herr Stinnes 
sent his managers to Moscow and Ukrainia to survey the 
ground. Several German representatives were working in 
co-operation with British houses or as the agents for British 
capital. Despite the fact that some of these had made 
preliminary arrangements with Soviet representatives abroad, 
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few of them did any real business. Herr Stinnes in par- 
ticular made no secret of his belief that while conditions 
continued as they were big trade was impossible. 

In the winter of 1921 two considerable concessions were 
granted to Americans. The American Allied Corporation was 
granted a wide-reaching charter for developing the Ala- 
paivesk asbestos mines in the Urals and for doing business 
generally. The head of this Corporation, Dr. Hamer, is an 
advanced Socialist, a friend of Lenin, and in strong sympathy 
with the Soviet Government. At a difficult hour Dr. Hamer 
was able to be of substantial help to the Bolshevists. Lenin 
rewarded him with this concession. 

The second of these concessions was also given to 
Socialists. Mr. Bill Haywood, the exiled labour leader, 
took up his residence in Moscow and arranged for a big 
mining concession in Central Siberia, near Tomsk. Elaborate 
preparations have been made for bringing in American 
working men who desire to escape from capitalist con- 
trol. Nearly 500, mainly members of the Independent 
Workers of the World, the most radical organization in 
America, arrived in 1921, with their wives and families. 
I met a number of them. Many are reformers of so extreme 
a type that they make the Socialism of Soviet Russia look 
merely pink. Some are men of brains, trained engineers 
who have done well in America, but who dream of Utopia 
and wish to establish it. They have already met with very 
great difficulties, largely due to the refusal of the authorities 
on the spot to hand over some essential parts of the under- 
taking. Mr. Haywood has resigned and some of the immi- 
grants have left. 

Colonel Cripps, a British subject, was granted a con- 
cession for rebuilding a number of derelict houses in Moscow. 
Some Germans secured agricultural concessions in Ukrainia 
and others rebuilding rights in Petrograd. The White 
Star Company opened an office in the heart of Moscow, and 
has secured considerable business in the face of great diffi- 
culties. The Canadian Pacific made efforts along the same 
line, and other shipping companies are following. The Great 
Northern Telegraph Company obtained the renewal of 
some of its old rights for its cable service across Russia 
between Europe and Asia. It has with great courage main- 
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tained offices in the very heart of Russia right through the 
most difficult years. 

Despite these and a few similar enterprises, the result 
of the invitation to foreign firms has been a great disappoint- 
ment. Big capital had mostly remained aloof. Where it 
has made approaches, it has generally withdrawn when it 
found the actual conditions. 

What were the reasons for this failure? They were two- 
fold. The first are inherent in Russian business methods. 
The Russian, in Czarist and Bolshevist days alike, has always 
hated giving any control over his natural resources to 
foreigners. When he does business, he surrounds it with 
endless formalities and delays. 

The foreign concession business has been wrapped up 
in red tape beyond anything known before. Mr. Krassin, 
the Russian trade representative in Great Britain and the 
chief negotiator abroad, is a business man, who talks business 
and is willing to make practical arrangements. The would-be 
concessionaire talks with Mr. Krassin in London or the 
Hague, and in his optimism believes that all is settled. He 
goes on to Moscow to clinch the deal. There he finds that 
his troubles have only begun. The whole affair has to be 
gone over again from the beginning. Numerous departments 
have to be consulted. Applications are made, filed and 
apparently forgotten. Officials take their own time for 
seeing the applicants. The time may be now or next week, 
or maybe next month. What does time matter? The official 
makes amiable promises which he forgets or never intends to 
keep. Fresh conditions are sprung at the last moment. 

Here is a commonplace example. It happened to myself, 
but the same kind of thing has happened to many others. 
On one occasion, when talking with M. Lesjava, the head of 
the Foreign Concessions Committee of the Supreme Economic 
Council, I asked him for a list of the concessions so far 
granted. He willingly agreed to give it, promising that his 
secretary would prepare it in the course of the next few 
days. For ten weeks I steadily wrote, sent representatives 
and telephoned to secure that list. Twenty appointments 
were made with my assistant ; twenty times it was explained 
that the list was not quite ready. Finally we were told 
that the list could not be given to me! 
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This is typically Russian. Bolshevism has not brought 
business efficiency. The foreigner who wants to do business 
in Russia has to reckon with this. It is useless to kick against 
the pricks. 

The second group of reasons is more serious. ; 

The system of business by concessions is not good. It 
means the constitution of a number of chartered companies, 
with special rights and privileges above the common law. 
The right way is to frame the ordinary laws of the land so 
that the foreigner can do business without special charters 
granting special privileges. Let him operate his concessions 
under the regular law of the land. To do this, the law must 
be such that the foreigner will accept it. 

Foreigners have been unfavourably impressed by the 
frank statement of the Russian authorities that they will be 
exposed to the competition of Government departments, or of 
Government controlled trusts, operating in the same industry. 

Foreign enterprise is made difficult by the number of 
monopolies that now prevail in Russia. A foreigner under- 
takes a contract that involves the sale of metal. He finds 
himself up against the metal monopoly. Another has business 
that involves the importation or exportation of goods. He 
finds that he cannot do business abroad directly, but must 
work through the Government Foreign Trade Department. 

The British house of Bush Brothers, manufacturers of 
special lines of chemical products, formerly operated a 
branch factory in Moscow. Following the Soviet invitation, 
the old manager of the Russian branch visited Russia to 
discuss the return of their works. All went well until the 
question of importing the necessary essential essences arose. 
It was proposed by the authorities that the Foreign Trade 
Department should purchase these essences from Bush 
Brothers in London and sell them to their Moscow branch. 
In other words, the Foreign Trade Department would hold in 
its hands the trade secrets of Bush Brothers. Negotiations 
were broken off. 

The competition of Government departments and State 
monopolies brings another evil in its train. These depart- 
ments have at their command the police resources of the State. 
The resources are sometimes used to hamper the foreigner. 
There were two illustrations of this in the summer of 1922. 
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Foreign shipping firms seeking to do business were to some 
extent in competition with the Volunteer Shipping Fleet, 
the State mercantile marine. On one occasion one of the 
Russian staff of the Canadian Pacific Railway was arrested 
and the British manager was detained in his office for some 
hours. About the same time the office of the White Star was 
raided by the police, closed, sealed, and all its documents 
inspected. The authorities offered a semi-apology, but a 
short time later one of the clerks of the White Star was 
suddenly arrested and put under cross-examination, for no 
apparent reason except that a foreign shipping firm had 
engaged him. 

Neither the White Star nor the Canadian Pacific had done 
anything to justify suspicion. Any foreigner who enters 
Russia as concessionaire, journalist or merchant, who uses his 
position to encourage or aid conspiracies against the Govern- 
ment, deserves all that comes to him. No one could object 
to the authorities punishing him, as any Government in the 
world would do. But it is another matter to have ordinary 
business firms, doing their regular work, hampered and 
harried because some investigating officer of the Gay-Pay-Oo 
seeking fame or promotion, or searching for information 
useful for Russian trade, starts out on a fishing expedition. 

Some of the authorities who control trade relations 
are not practical. They are so afraid that the foreigner is 
going to get the better of them that they refuse to conclude 
business. They expect to sell furs in Chita for the same 
price that they fetch in the City of London, or caviar in 
Moscow at the rate quoted in Hamburg. During the summer 
of 1922 it was quite evident that a number of officials in 
Moscow adopted a deliberately obstructive attitude towards 
foreign concessions. They did not want to grant them. 

There was a last point, by no means the least important, 
that helped to prevent the foreigner from coming in. This 
concerned not Russia, but abroad. The banks and big 
financiers of England and America will not advance money 
on concessions until they are satisfied that the original 
owners have had their claims met. “ We are not going 
to touch stolen property,” they say. I am not here arguing 
whether this attitude is justified or is reasonable. It exists, 
and Russia has to reckon with it. 
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In the autumn of 1922 it looked as though a change was 
coming over the situation. The Government in 1921 invited 
Mr. Leslie Urquhart, representing the Russo-Asiatic Con- 
solidated, Ltd., to come to Moscow and discuss the return 
of that company’s properties. Mr. Urquhart accepted the 
invitation, but after long debates nothing was accomplished. 
On his return he strongly denounced the Soviet authorities, 
declaring that under existing conditions business with them 
was impossible. 

The Russian Government some months later made fresh 
approaches to Mr. Urquhart. The Che-ka, to which he 
strongly objected, had been abolished; other differences 
might be arranged. He and Mr. Krassin had a number 
of conferences in Berlin, and arrived at a preliminary agree- 
ment for the return of the properties to the British company, 
it receiving compensation—the word was not used—for its 
losses. This was the most important step for the encourage- 
ment of foreign enterprise yet taken by Russia. 

Mr. Urquhart knows his Russia. Scotch by descent, born 
in Smyrna, a trained engineer and chemist, he has spent 
most of his life in the Baku fields, where he acted for many 
years as manager of four of the chief British companies. 
He held to his post during the years of tempestuous revolu- 
tion, gradually extending his grasp on some of the most 
valuable mineral properties of the Urals. These interests, 
with some in Siberia, were finally amalgamated as the Russo- 
Asiatic Consolidated, Ltd. They included copper, zinc, lead, 
gold and silver mines of very great value. 

Under the provisional agreement, the whole of the Russian 
properties of the company were to be returned on a ninety- 
nine years’ lease. The Russian Government agreed to assist in 
the reinstatement of the working capital and the rehabili- 
tation of the enterprises by a grant of not less than 20,000,000 
gold roubles, payable partly in cash and partly in fifteen- 
year interest-bearing gold bonds. Satisfactory labour condi- 
tions were guaranteed, and royalty and taxation were to be 
limited to 8 per cent. of the gross sale value of the products. 
The Russian Government undertook not to introduce any 
legislation adversely affecting the terms of the agreement 
and any disputes were to be settled by an arbitration court. 
The announcement of these terms was received with great 
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satisfaction in England. People at first apparently over- 
looked the further stipulation that the agreement must be 
formally ratified by the Council of People’s Commissars in 
Moscow. Russia did not. The Council of People’s Com- 
missars refused its ratification on political grounds. About 
this time Senator Heriot came to Moscow as a statesman 
defending Bolshevism and as a shrewd negotiator attempting 
to secure a return of French mines and other properties 
in Russia. 

A contract was made with an American oil group, the 
International Barsehall Company. Mr. Mason Day, President 
of the company, arrived in Moscow with a big staff, under 
the impression that all preliminaries had been arranged. The 
Russians thought differently. The Council of National 
Economy rejected his terms and made a counter-offer which 
he considered impossible. In place of retiring in disgust, 
Mr. Mason Day patiently settled down. He waited for many 
weeks. In the end, if he did not secure what he expected 
at the beginning, he obtained a contract, under which 
his company will operate a great area of the Caucasian oil- 
fields, the Government retaining ownership and the company 
working on a shares basis. 

Many other oil interests are now seeking concessions. 
It may be of interest to repeat what Mr. Krassin said to 
me, during the Mason Day debates, about the conditions 
_ under which such concessions will be granted. ‘‘ The rights 
of the old owners must be regarded as eliminated, although 
any company will be free, if it wishes, to compensate old 
owners, either by giving them a share or by making them 
payments. We allow this as a concession to foreign views 
of private property rights. The areas of the concessions 
must be contiguous and self-contained fields, and not separate 
scattered wells, like the old Nobel concessions, because the 
separate operation of small wells is not economic, and on 
account of the deterioration of machinery is not now prac- 
tical. Russia must retain control of the oil industry and 
a substantial interest in the concessions. This could be 
best arranged by forming mutual joint-stock companies. 
The majority of the shares in such companies need not be 
held by Russia.” 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, the well-known trade-union leader, 
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entered into a contract for aiding the clothing trade. Mr. 
Hillman and his associates imagined that they were going 
to run a large part of the Russian clothing trade on American 
lines. However, by the usual plan of last minute altera- 
tions, the Russian authorities transformed this contract. 
Mr. Hillman and his fellow unionists are to lend Russia a 
large sum of money, at liberal interest ; the clothing trade 
will look after itself. 

Mr. Krassin declared at the All-Russia Congress in 
December that there had been 500 applications by foreigners 
for concessions, and 25 had been granted. The authorities 
throw all kinds of obstacles in the way of those who wish 
to do real business. Their negotiations are too often carried 
on in the spirit of the huckster. They make bargains and 
want to interpret them in their own way. Even when 
concessions are secured, trouble is not over. Rather it 
has only begun. I do not know a single foreign firm 
that is contented with its treatment. Until the spirit and 
methods of the Moscow officials are radically changed, big 
business will not come in. There are great opportunities in 
Russia, but even the greatest opportunities may be secured 
at too big a price. 

This is a case for frank speaking, as much in the interest 
of the Russian Government itself as of the foreigner. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ARE BRIGHTER DAYS AHEAD? 


S THE summer of 1922 drew to a close, the return 
A to normal seemed accelerated each day. Politically, 

there was much that outsiders could criticize; 
industrially, things were still in a bad way; financially, 
the country continued to be hampered by desperate poverty. 
Every department of State spoke of retrenchment. But 
after allowing for all that was disappointing and discouraging, 
one realized that Russia, as seen in Moscow and Petrograd, 
was getting back into its stride again. 

What were conditions like in the country? To learn 
this I made several journeys between July and October 
in the provinces, from the Urals to the Polish frontier. 
Nijni-Novgorod was my first objective. The Soviet 
Government, as a sign of the return of private trading, 
had resolved to revive the old fair there. For 700 
years until the Revolution, Nijni-Novgorod was Russia’s 
great annual market. The city is placed in the centre of 
the riverways of European Russia, and is within reach of 
Asia. Every August representative buyers and sellers 
from half of Asia and one-third of Europe came here to do 
business. The average annual attendance in olden days 
was 400,000, and the amount of business done would reach 
£20,000,000. Nijni was not a sample fair. Wool merchants 
and furriers, tanners and manufacturers brought their 
goods in bulk, and the buyer took what he purchased away 
with him. Here Tartars and Kalmuks, Afghans and Mongols, 
Mingrelians and White Russians, citizens of all the various 
nations from Peking to Petrograd, laid in their annual stores. 
There were 8,000 shops, stalls and booths. 

When the Bolshevist Revolution succeeded and private 
trading was abolished, the Commissar in charge of the 
Nijni district resolved to show his zeal. The old factory 
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owners—there were a number of big factories here—were 
first driven from their homes and deprived of the control 
or direction of their works. The mansions in Chukovska, 
Nijni’s aristocratic quarter, were turned into Government 
offices. Their beautiful contents were stolen or smashed. 
The soldier would poke his bayonet in the parquet floor of 
the drawing-room and amuse himself by picking the eyes 
out of some exquisite piece of Japanese carving or practising 
his skill on the marble statuary. The former owners of 
these homes were sent to live in cellars. “It is their turn 
to taste hard times,’’ men muttered. 

Then the Commissar turned his wrath upon the miles 
of permanent fair buildings, erected in 1820 by Bétancourt, 
the famous engineer. Russia had abolished private trade ; 
why should this headquarters of private trade be permitted to 
survive ? He tackled them with the same zeal with which 
Savonarola and his followers in old days destroyed the 
artistic treasures of the Medici. Let the people sweep away 
every sign of the hateful thing. 

The people responded gladly. Here was loot. The 
buildings were torn down, wrecked and burned, until the 
old fair grounds presented an incredibly devastated spectacle. 
Every house was without a roof. Flooring, windows and 
doors disappeared. Stoves and piping had gone, and nothing 
but gaping brick walls remained. In some streets the very 
bricks had been taken away, leaving mere rubble. The 
fanatical Commissar who organized the destruction of the 
buildings was, when I visited Nijni, cooling his heels in 
prison. His zeal had exceeded his authority, and he was 
being called to account. 

In the summer of 1922 the Government gave Malishev, 
an old revolutionary, orders to revive the fair. Malishev 
is a man of whom more will be heard, if I am not mistaken. 
He looks like a typical old-time Russian merchant, heavy, 
bearded, jolly, and overflowing with energy; the kind who 
organizes, persuades, drives and gets things done. 

For twenty-five years before the Revolution he spent 
most of his time in prison or in exile. When Bolshevism 
triumphed, he found himself strongly opposed to the old 
economic policy which forbade private enterprise. Lenin 
was his old teacher and leader, but he would not agree with 
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him there. When the Government found out its mistake, 
and the economic policy was changed, Malishev was called 
to responsible office. ‘‘ When Russia’s workers rose to 
battle against tyranny, their energy was not always wisely 
directed,’”’ he said to me as we walked together through the 
ruined grounds. “ But that is part of the price we pay for 
freedom. We will make good the damage.” 

He set to work, with remarkable results. Within a few 
weeks a thousand buildings, including the central adminis- 
trative block, were restored. Great hopes were expressed 
ahead. Most of Asia was to be represented here—Indian 
pilgrims, Mongolian sheep kings, Persian carpet-makers, 
Yakutsk hunters, and even the agents of Afghan bazaars. 
The Germans proposed to transfer as much of the contents 
of their own fair at Kénigsberg as could be carried here. A 
Russian advertising firm was expected to surround the old 
ruins which it had been impossible to repair with posters. 
Several of the smaller European States were coming. The 
two lands conspicuous for their absence were to be England 
and America. 

I visited Nijni a second time when the fair had been 
open nearly a month. Nijni Fair does not really get going 
until two or three weeks after the start. Malishev and his 
men had done wonders. Large numbers of buildings had 
been restored. Gardens had been laid out. Roads had been 
rebuilt. But, alas! the expectations of great business had 
not been realized. Many of the promised exhibits had not 
arrived. The Mongolians had been lost somewhere in 
Asia; the German exhibit had been killed by difficulties 
with the Foreign Trade Department, which feared inter- 
ference with its monopoly; the advertising firm had not 
matérialized. I searched the grounds for evidences of 
good new Russian manufactures, and searched in vain, 
There was a certain amount of textiles, for which the demand 
was good, and some simple agricultural machinery, which 
was also selling well. The remaining Russian goods con- 
sisted mainly of sacred pictures, tinware, simple wicker- 
work and the like. The exhibits generally were pitifully 
poor, and as a result the attendance of the public was very 
poor. The demand was there: buyers had money to pay 
for what they wanted; sellers with anything good to sell 
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cleared their stalls. The Persians sold everything they 
had in the first day or two, and had to return home for 
more. But there was very little worth buying. 

Nijni Fair will, according to present plans, be continued 
year after year. The Russian authorities are anxious that 
foreign countries, particularly England and America, should 
participate, and Malishev asked me to tell America that if 
she would comein she couldhave as a gift a fifty years’ lease 
of ground for her pavilion. I am satisfied that everything 
energy and enterprise can do to make it a success Malishev 
will do. But for some years before the Revolution it was 
the opinion of many Russian merchants that the day of 
the Great Fair as an international selling centre had passed 
its meridian. Business will now more and more be done 
by the efficient commercial traveller touring the land with 
his samples. 

The Volga from Nijni to Samara showed many signs of 
ruin caused by years of civil war. The steamboat traffic 
had largely disappeared, killed, it was said, by absence of 
goods and by high freights. I was told that the river barges 
—the characteristic freight carriers of the Volga—had 
declined in number from 25,000 to 5,000. The 5,000 must 
have hidden themselves when I was around. One might 
travel from daylight to dusk on the river and pass only three 
or four barges and perhaps a couple of monster timber rafts. 
These rafts are very picturesque. Their crews build roomy 
cottages on them, and live with their families as on land 
during the long, slow passages to the sea. Many of the 
villages we passed showed the gaping walls of burned houses, 
while dismantled barges, broken up for firewood, became all 
too familiar sights. 

The Volga river steamers were formerly among the most 
confortable in the world. The second-class steamers, taking 
the shorter journeys, are now in very bad shape, with electric 
light fittings, door-handles, mattresses, cushions, and every 
other movable thing gone. The first-class steamers are 
rather better, but most of their comforts have also gone. 
The purser of one of the boats lamented the ruin to me. 
“It was all the civil war,’ he said. ‘‘ These boats passed 
from Whites to Reds and from Reds to Whites, time after time. 
Each fresh capture meant more destruction. We wondered 
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if the next comers would find anything more to destroy or 
steal. They always did.” But here, as elsewhere, things 
were iniproving. 

I was especially interested in the opportunity of re- 
examining some of the famine areas. In Nijni the peasants 
declared that their crop was good. Even the potatoes had 
done well. Rye, that had failed to grow when sown in 1921, 
because of the drought, was now yielding a harvest. The 
only thing the people had to grumble about was the Food 
Tax, which was just then being gathered. In Kazan, one of 
the most picturesque cities in the world, I found further 
evidence of returning prosperity. Kazan is the headquarters 
of the Tartar Republic. Historically it is interesting as the 
city where Russia, under Ivan the Terrible, did much to 
kill the Tartar incursion into Europe. 

American relief workers had entered Kazan eleven 
months, almost to a day, before my arrival. The contrast 
between the city in 1921 and 1922 was very great, and for 
some of the results the Americans could legitimately claim 
credit. In September 1921 the situation was appalling. 
Nearly every store was closed, and armies of beggars haunted 
every public thoroughfare. The people were ragged, gaunt 
and gloomy. An epidemic of cholera was raging un- 
checked, and typhus was beginning its annual ravages. The 
streets and houses were filthy, and the dead lay unnoticed 
in the streets, none troubling to bury them. 

Now, in September 1922, Kazan seemed another city. 
It was bright, clean and lively. The stores were open and 
well stocked, food was abundant, and the people were clothed 
and fed. There were very few beggars. The Americans 
had fed one person out of every three in the Tartar Republic. 
They had cleaned up the town by making the issue of food 
rations for adults depend on the removal of garbage. The 
American campaign of wholesale inoculation had been followed 
by the disappearance of cholera, and typhus had greatly 
declined. Nature was having its revenge for old neglect, 
however, and in many parts of the Volga regions, particularly 
in Samara, I found a bad type of malaria prevailing, over 
20 per cent. of the people in some districts having been 
attacked. 

The time had now arrived when the American effort 
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could with safety be greatly reduced. With the coming of 
the new harvest, the villagers in most places could feed 
themselves. Most of the American stations in the Kazan 
district were now being closed, and feeding was reduced 
for a time by 75 per cent. It was good to see the gratitude 
of the people. They made feasts for the American workers, 
offering them presents of rough peasant ware and making 
many protestations of thanks and gratitude. The situation, 
better though it was, was not yet wholly good. The total 
harvest was only half the normal of old days; there were 
still 150,000 refugees from other areas to be tended, and 
the crops over a large area were only sufficient to last half- 
way through the winter. 

It was in Samara, the Chicago of Russia, that I saw 
things at their worst. Samara has not yet recovered. The 
city, dismantled and poverty-stricken, depressed one. Most 
shops were still closed, and those open had little to sell. 
The Americans were cutting down their relief here, but 
they were implored to go on. I spent a melancholy hour at 
one of the child-feeding centres. A number of mothers who 
had received notice that no more meals could be given to 
them came to beg their case. Many of the children were in 
a pitiable state. ‘‘ Many of them will die soon of hunger,” 
the Russian workers told me. 

Pougachov, one of the worst centres of the famine in 
the winter of 1921-22, was threatened with an even worse 
time during the coming winter. Its crops had again failed 
completely, owing to droughts, locusts and hailstorms. Its 
population, in I92I 600,000, was now 325,000. It was 
officially estimated that 60 per cent. of the missing 275,000 
had died of hunger and 4o per cent. had fled. A moré con- 
servative estimate by relief workers reversed these propor- 
tions. Even on the lower estimate there had been over 
100,000 deaths from hunger. There was general agree- 
ment that unless special efforts were made this death-roll 
would be greatly exceeded in the coming winter. Pougachov 
is unusually isolated. In winter it takes a four-days’ journey 
by sledge to reach it from Samara, and unless food is brought 
in ahead before the snows fall tragedy is certain. 

The tales of cannibalism during the previous winter, 
told me in matter-of-fact fashion by both American relief 
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workers and Russians, were unspeakably gruesome. One 
photograph taken by the police, of a body hacked about for 
food, lingers in my memory as among the most terrible 
I have ever seen. An American relief worker was invited 
one day into the office of the chief of the local administration. 
There he saw the heads of three young children. The skulls 
had been cracked to pick out the brains, which the cannibals 
esteem a special delicacy. Many bodies had arms and legs 
cut off for food. Relief agents told me that when driving 
through villages mothers had come to them with their 
children and begged them to take them away, as otherwise 
hunger would force them to eat them. In one village noted 
for its relapse into cannibalism the picked bones of human 
beings long remained exposed to view. One boy still lives 
in a home for defective children in this province whose 
mother forced him to cut the throat of his three-year-old 
sister that the body might be used for food. The boy’s mind 
afterwards gave way. There were signs already that the 
cannibalism was reviving, and might so establish itself 
that it would be difficult to kill it. It goes without saying 
that the Jocal authorities have done all in their power to 
stamp out the practice. 

Pougachov and some parts of Samara province, together 
with parts of Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, were excep- 
tions. Over most of the country I found the crop fairly good. 
It was evident that the confidence of the peasant in the 
Government had been restored. His passive strike in resent- 
ment for the old economic policy that took all his spare 
produce from him was over. Everywhere I saw extensive 
areas sown with winter grain. In the small towns the 
revival of peasant prosperity had brought a relief to the 
deadly depression that now marks most of provincial Russia. 
While I learned much that was good about the harvest, I 
heard nothing favourable about town industry. Everywhere, 
in answer to my inquiries, men told of factories closed or 
running part time only and of skilled workers unemployed 
or scattered abroad. 

Back in Moscow, one felt new hope in the air. Lenin had 
come back, thinner and more highly strung, but full of 
energy, too full, for his overtaxed strength could not long stand 
the strain, He was now presiding once more over the Council 
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of People’s Commissars. Even many of his bitterest enemies 
of old days rejoiced at his return, for moderate men in Russia 
to-day regard Lenin with respect and confidence. He had a 
difficult situation before him. Politically the horizon was 
clouded. Russia found herself denied even a hearing in 
the Conference that was to decide the future of the Darda- 
nelles, although here lies her southern outlet to the world. 
‘‘The Powers invite Japan to the Conference, but not us,” 
said my Russian friends bitterly, and it was somewhat 
difficult to reply to them. British subjects were very un- 
popular now, for Russia blamed England for her exclusion 
from the Councils of the Nations. When I declared that 
Russia, despite all, would be forced eventually to come 
to terms with England, because England was her one hope 
of re-entry to the comity of nations, men shook their heads. 
They would have liked not to believe it. 

Foreign exchange had come a tremendous further crash. 
In two months the unofficial exchange value of the pound 
sterling had risen from 18,000,000 roubles to 86,000,000 
roubles. By January it had passed 200,000,000 to the £1. 
The authorities cut some more noughts off the denominations, 
and 1,000,000 dollars became now one dollar. 

On every side the Government continued to be hampered 
by poverty. Great schemes of reform were halted and 
work necessary in the interests of humanity and justice 
left undone because there was no money. There had been 
during the year a steady growth of unemployment. The 
official figures showed more than twice as many men without © 
work in the great towns in October as in the previous 
January. Terrible stories came to me from prisons of 
hunger and suffering. The authorities in many places 
lacked means to feed the captives properly or to keep them 
warm. 

At the All-Russia Congress in Moscow at the end of 
December, Lunacharsky told a sad tale of educational decline. 
In 1921 there were 82,397 schools, with 6,860,000 pupils. 
Now there were only 55,000 schools, with 4,750,000 pupils. 
The number of schools was actually less than in Czarist days, 
although the pupils were more. Lunacharsky drew a moving 
picture of the condition of many teachers, both men and 
women. Some were beggars, some had died prematurely from 
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want, many were terribly ill from shortage of food, some had 
been driven to suicide and some to prostitution. He told of 
the salaries paid. Taking the figure 100 as the minimum 
necessary, wood workers received 81 per cent., sugar workers 
66 per cent., paper makers 61 per cent., workers in chemical 
industries 47 per cent., workers in the metal industries 46 per 
cent., and teachers only 12 per cent. From the Donetz 
Basin came word that the workmen there were quitting the 
mines because there was no money to pay their wages. 

Despite all, Moscow looked better than I had seen it 
since the days before the war. The big shops were already 
beginning to decorate for Christmas. The fifth anniversary 
of the Soviet Republic was drawing near. Last year the 
occasion had been a day almost of mourning, on account of 
the famine. Now there were to be general rejoicings, illumina- 
tions, processions, parades. The tens of thousands of workers 
and soldiers who had fled Russia with the White armies 
were now beginning to return, the first groups—Cossacks— 
arriving at Novorossisk under the auspices of the Nansen 
Mission. All talk of rebellion against the Soviet Power 
had ceased. It had conquered militarily. It had estab- 
lished itself politically. All that now remained was for it 
to accomplish economic success, and to this task the leaders 
of the Republic were applying their energies. 


* %* % * * * 


The moment has not come for a final verdict on New 
Russia. It is yet in transition. 

Sometimes, during dark hours—and there have been hours 
that have seemed very dark—I have recalled the words of 
Macaulay in his essay on Milton :— 


If it were possible that a people brought up under an intolerant 
and arbitrary system could subvert that system without acts of 
cruelty and folly, half the objections to despotic power would be 
removed. We should, in that case, be compelled to acknowledge 
that it, at least, produces no pernicious effects on the intellectual and 
moral character of anation. We deplore the outrages that accompany 
revolutions. But the more violent the outrages, the more assured 
we feel that a revolution was necessary. . - - It is the character of 
such revolutions that we always see the worst of them first. . . . The 
final and permanent fryits of liberty are wisdom, moderation and 
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mercy. Its immediate effects are often atrocious crimes, conflicting 
errors, scepticism on points the most clear, dogmatism on points the 
most mysterious. ... There is only one cure for the evils which 
newly-acquired freedom produces, and that cure is freedom. 


If I could give one message to the rulers of Russia to-day, 
it would be, ‘‘ Enlarge the boundaries of freedom.” 
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